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The History of Phfloaophj, hj Dr. Albert Schwe^er, is 
considered in German j as the best concise Tnannyl npon 
the sabject from the school of HegeL Its acconnt of the 
Greek and of the Gremuin systems, is of especial ralne 
) and importance. It pres^itB the whole history of specn- 
2 lation in its consecntire order. Thon^ following the 
*• method of Hegel's more extended lectures npon the pro- 
^ gress of philosophy, and though it makes the system of 
Hegel to be the ripest prodnct of philosophy, yet it also 
lests i^n independent inrestigafions. It wiQ well re- 
ward diligent study, and is one of the best works for a 
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text-book in our colleges, upon this neglected branch of 
Bcientific investigation. The translation is ipade by a 
competent person, and gives, I doubt not, a faithful ren 
dering of the original. 

Henbt B. SMirH. 

Uhioh Thboloqioil Sbmihabt, New Yobk, Nov, % 1855. 
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ScHWEaLER's History of Philosophy originally appeared in 
i!^Q'^N^ey^EncyJdop(i3Ufur WiasenachaftenimdKilnste.'^^ 
. Its great value soon awakened a call for its separate issue, 
in which form it has attained a very wide circulation in 
Germany. It is found in the hands of almost every stu- 
dent in the philosophical department of a German imi- 
versity, and is highly esteemed for its clearness, concise- 
ness, and comprehensiveness. 

The present translation was commenced in Germany 
three years ago, and has been carefully finished. It was 
undertaken with the conviction that the work would not 
lose its interest or its value in an English dress, and with 
the hope that it might be of wider service in such a form 
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to students of philosophy here. It was thought espe- 
ciallj, that a proper translation of this manual would 
supply a want for a suitable text-book on this branch of 
study, long felt by both teachers and students in our 
American colleges. 

The effort has been made to translate, and not to para- 
phrase the author's meaning. Many of his statements 
might have been amplified without diffuseness, and made 
more perceptible to the superficial reader without losing 
their interest to the more profound student, but he has so 
happUy seized upon the germs of tie different systeniB, 
that they neither need, nor would be improved by any 
farther development, and has, moreover, presented them 
so clearly, that no student need have any difficulty in ap- 
prehending them as they are. The translator has there- 
fore endeavored to represent faithfully and clearly the 
original history. As such, he offers his work to the 
American public, indulging no hope, and making no ef- 
forts for its success beyond that which its own merits 

shall ensure. J. H. S. 

SoHKNEOTADT, N. Y., Jomtory, 1856. 
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SECTION I. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY THE HISTOBT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

To philosophize is to reflect ; to examine things, in thonght. 

Yet in this is the conception of philosophy not sufficiently 
defimed. Man, as thinking, also employs those practical activities 
concerned in the adaptation of means to an end ; the whole body 
of sciences also, even those which do not in strict sense belong 
to philosophy, still lie in the realm of thought. In what, then, 
ifl philosophy distinguished firom these sciences, 0. g. from the 
science of astronomy, of medicine, or of rights ? Certainly not 
in that it has a different material to work upon. Its material is 
precisely the same as that of the different empirical sciences. 
The construction and disposition of the uniyerse, the arrangement 
and functions of the human body, the doctrines of property, of 
ri^ts and of the state — all these materials belong as truly to 
philoaophy as to their appropriate sciences. That which is given 
in the world of experience, that which is real, is the content like- 
wise of philosophy. It is not, therefore, in its material but in its 
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fonn, in its method, in its mode of knowledge, that philosophy la 
to be distinguished from the empirical sciences. These latter 
deriye their material directly from experience; they find it at 
hand and take it np just as they find it. Philosophy, on the other 
hand, is never satisfied with receiving that which is given simply 
as it is given, bnt rather follows it out to its ultimate grounds; it 
examines every individual thing in reference to a final principle, 
and considers it as one link in the whole chain of knowledge. In 
this way philosophy removes from the individual thing given in 
experience its immediate, individual, and accidental character ; 
from the sea of empirical individualities, it brings out that which 
is common to all; from the infinite and orderless mass of oon* 
tingencies it finds that which is necessary, and tlirows over all a 
universal- law. In short, philosophy examines the totality of 
experience in the form of an organic system in harmony with the 
laws of thought. From the above it is seen, that philosophy (in 
the sense we have given it) and the empirical sciences have a 
reciprocal influence; the latter conditioning the former, while 
they at the same time are conditioned by it. We shall, therefore, 
in the history of the world, no more find an absolute and complete 
philosophy, than a complete empirical science {Empirik), Rather 
is philosophy found only in the form of the different philosophical 
systems, which have successively appeared in the course of 
history, advancing hand in hand with the progress of the empirical 
sciences and the universal, social, and civil culture, and showing 
in their advance the different steps in the development and im* 
provement of human science. The history of philosophy has, for 
its object, to represent the content, the succession, and the inner 
connection of these philosophical systems. 

The relation of these different systems to each other is thus 
abeady intimated. The historical and collective life of the race 
is bound together by the idea of a spiritual and intellectual pro- 
gress, and manifests a regular order of advancing, though not 
always continuous, stages of development. In this, the fact har- 
monizes with what we should expect from antecedent probabilitiea 
Since, therefore, every philosophical system is only the philo- 
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sophical expression of the coUectiye life of its time, it follows thai 
these different systems which have appeared in history will dis- 
close one organic moyement and form together one rational and 
internally connected (gegliedertes) system. In all their deyelop- 
ments, we shall find one constant order, grounded in the striving 
of the spirit ever to raise itself to a higher point of consoionsness 
and knowledge, and to recognize the whole spiritual and natoral 
oniyerse, more and more, as its outward being, as its reality, as 
the mirror of itsel£ 

Hegel was the first to utter these thod^hts and to consider 

the history of philosophy as a united process, but this yiew, 

which is, in its principle, true, he has applied in a way which 

would destroy the freedom of human actions, and remove the very 

conception of contingency, i. e, that any thing should be contrary 

to reason. Hegel's view is, that the succession of the systems of 

philosophy which have appeared in history, corresponds to the 

succession of logical categories in a system of logic. According 

to him, if, from the fundamental conceptions of these different 

philosophical systems, we remove that which pertains to their 

outward form or particular application, &c., so do we find the 

diffmroit steps of the logical conceptions {e. g. being, becoming, 

existence, \mngper se (fursichseyn) quantity, &c.). And on the 

other hand, if we take up the logical process by itself, we find also 

in it the actual historical process. 

This opinion, however, can be sustained neither in its prin- 
ciple nor in its historical application. It is defective in its prin- 
dple, because in history freedom and necessity interpenetrate, and, 
therefore, while we find, if we consider it in its general aspects, a 
rational connection running through the whole, we also see, if we 
look solely at its individual parts, only a play of numberless con- 
tingencies, just as the kingdom of nature, taken as a whole, 
reveals a rational plan in its successions, but viewed only in its 
parts, mocks at every attempt to reduce them to a preconceived 
plan. In history we have to do with free subjectivities, with in- 
dinduals capable of originating actions, and have, therefore, a 
factor which does not admit of a previous calculation. For how* 
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etrer ftoourstely we may estimate the omitiolling oonditiona iriiich 
may attach to an indiyidual, from the general cironmstanoeB in 
whicli he may be placed, his age, his associations, his nati<»iality, 
4Da, a firee will can neyer be calculated like a mathematical pro- 
bleuL History is no example for a stoict arithmetical caloolation. 
The history of philosophy, therefore, cannot admit of an apriori 
eonstmotion ; the actual occorrenoes should not be joined together 
as iUustratiye of a preconceived plan ; but the fiusts, so far as 
they can be admitted, after a critical sifting, should be receiTed 
as such, and their rational connection be analytically determined. 
The speculative idea can only supply the law for the arrangement 
and scientific connection of that which may be historically 
furnished. 

A more comprehensiye view, which contradicts the above- 
^ven Hegelian notion, is the following. The actual historical 
development is, very generally, different from the theoretical. 
Historically e. g. the State arose as a means of protection against 
robbers, while theoretically it is derived from the idea of right& 
So also, even in the actual history of philosophy, while the logip 
eal (theoretical) process is an ascent from the abstract to the oon- 
earete, yet does the historical development of philosophy, quite 
generally, descend from the concrete to the abstract, from intui- 
tion to thought, and separates the abstract from the concrete in 
those general forms of culture and those religious and social cir- 
cumstances, in which the philosophizmg subject is placed. A 
system of philosophy proceeds synthetically, while the history of 
philosophy, i, e, the history of the thinking process proceeds 
analytically. We might, therefore, with great propriety, adopt 
directly the reverse of the Hegelian position, and say that what 
in reality is the first, is for us, in fact, the Ikst. This is illustra- 
ted in the Ionic philosophy. It began not with being as an ab- 
stract conception, but with the most concrete, and most apparent, 
e. g, with the material conception of water, air, &c. Even if we 
leave the Ionics and advance to the being of the Eleatics or the 
becoming of the Heraclitics, we find, that these, instead of being 
pure thought determinations, are only unpurified conceptions, and 
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matarally oolored ]ntii]lioii& SHU Ihrflier, k ih» Matapt im- 
pnetioUe to refer every pbiloeophy that has appeared in liiatoiy 
to acme logioal categoiy as its oentral prineqde, because the mosi 
of these pUlosopliies liaTe taken, lor their objeot, the idea, notes 
an abstHMst eonoeption, but in its realiiatton as nature and mind, 
and, theiefore, for the most part^ have to do, not with logical 
questions, bat with those rebiting to natural philosophy, psydio- 
logy and ethics. Hegel flhoold not^ therefore, Ihnit his compari- 
son oi the historical and syBtematic prooeas of developmoit siniply 
to logpio, but should extend it to the whole system of phUoso^cal 
seienoe. Granted that the Eleatics, the Henuditics and the 
Atomists may have made soch a cat^ory as the centre of their 
systems, and we may find thns for the Hegdian logic in harmony 
with the HegeUan history of philosophy. Bnt if we go forther, 
how is it ? How with Anazagoras, the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle? We cannot, certainly, without violence, press one 
cfflitral principle into the systems of these men, bat if we dioald 
be able to do it, and coold reduce «. g. the philosophy of Anaza^ 
goras to the conoepticHi of '* the end," that of the So^iists to the 
oonoeption oi *' the appearance," and the Socratic Philosophy to 
the oonoeption of " the good," — yet eyen then we haye the new 
difficulty that the historical does not correspond to the logical 
sacoession of these categories. In foot, Hegel himself has not 
attempted a conqilete application of his principle, and indeed gave 
it up at the very threshold of the Grecian philosophy. To the 
Eleatics, the Heraditics^and the Atomists, the logical categories 
of '' being," '' becoming," and being per se may be sucoessiTdy 
ascribed, and so for, as already remarked, the parallelism extends, 
but no forther. Not only does Anazagoras follow with the con- 
ception of reason working according to an end, but if we go back 
beafore the Eleatics, we find in the very be^nning of phOosophy 
a total direraity between the logical and historical order. If 
He|^ had carried out his principle consistently, he should have 
thrown away entirely the Ionic philosophy, for matter is no logical 
category ^ he should haTO placed the Pythagoreans after the 
Ele«ftics and the Atomists, for in lo|^cal order the cat^jories of 
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quantity follow those of quality ; in short, he would have been 
obliged to set aside all chronology. Unless this be done,, we must 
be satisfied with a theoretical reproduction of the course which the 
thinking spirit has taken in its history, only so fax as we can see 
in the grand stages of history a rational progress of thou^t ; only 
so far as the philosophical historian, surveying a period of de- 
velopment, actually finds in it a philosophical acquisition, — ^the 
acquisition of a new idea : but we must guard ourselves against 
applying to the transition and intermediate steps, as well as to the 
whole detail of history, the postulate of an immanent conforauty 
to law, or an organism in harmony with our own thoughts. His- 
tory often winds its way like a serpent in lines which appear retro- 
gressive, and philosophy, especially, has not seldom withdrawn 
herself from a wide and abeady fruitful field, in order to settle 
down upon a narrow strip of land, the limits even of which she 
has sought still more closely to abridge. At one time we find 
thousands of years expended in fruitless attempts with only a 
negative result ; — at another, a fulness of philosophical ideas are 
crowded together in the experience of a lifetime. There is here 
no sway of an immutable and regularly returning law, but history, 
as the realm of freedom, will first completely manifest itself at 
the end of time as the work of reason. 



" •♦#■■ 



SECTION II. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

A FEW words will suffice to define our problem and classify its 
elements. Where and when does philosophy begin ? Manifestly, 
according to the analysis made in § I., where a final philosophical 
principle, a final ground of being is first sought in a philosophical 
way, — and hence with the Grecian philosophy. The Oriental — 
Chinese and Hindoo— so named philosophies, — but which are 
rather theologies or mythologies, — and the mythic cosmogonies of 
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Q r oc a e , in its earliest periodS) are, therefore, excluded from our 
more definite problem. Like Aristotle, we shall begin the history 
of fiflosophy with Thales. For similar reasons we exclude also 
:be philosophy of the Christian middle ages, or Scholasticism. 
noBls not so much a philosophy, as a philosophizing or reflecting 
witfdii the already prescribed limits of positive religion. It is, 
ibflNlhre, essentially theology, and belongs to the science of the 
uislofy of Christian doctrines. 

l!l» material which remains after this exclusion, may be 
iiaiQCiily divided into two periods ; viz : — ancient — Grecian and 
Insdo-Bomanic — and modem philosophy. Since a preliminary 
'omftrison of the characteristics of these two epochs could not 
lere be given without a subsequent repetition, we shall first speak 
>f ifadr inner relatiq^s, when we come to treat of the transition 
fKHA the one to the other. 

The first epoch can be still farther divided into three periods ; 
(1.) The pre-Socratic philosophy, i. e. from Thales to the Sophists 
imdn^e; (2.) Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; (3.) The post-Aris< 
totdian philosophy, including New Platonism. 



•♦• 



SECTION III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRE-SOCRATIO PHILOSOPHY. 

1. The universal tendency of the pre-Socratic philosophy is 
to find some principle for the explanation of nature. Nature, the 
most immediate, that which first met the eye and was the most 
palpable, was that which first aroused the inquiring mind. At the 
basis of its changing forms, — ^beneath its manifold appearances, 
thought they, lies a first principle which abides the same through 
all change. What then, they asked, is this principle ? What is 
the original ground of things ? Or, more accurately, what ele- 
ment of nature is the fundamental element? To solve this 
uiqiury was the problem of the Ionic natural philosophers. One 
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proposes as a aolntion, water, another, air, and a third, an oxi|piMl 
ohaotio matter. 

2. The Pythagoreans attempted a higher solution of this 
problem. The proportions and dimensionB of matter rather than 
its semdble eonoretions, seemed to them to fiinush the true ex- 
planation of being. They, aooordingly, adopted as ihe prindple 
of their philosophy, that whioh would express a determination of 
proportions, i. «. numbers. '' Number is the essence of all ddngs,'' 
was their position. Number is ihe mean between the immediate 
sensaous intuition and the pure thought. Number and measoie 
hare, to be sure, nothing to do with matter only in so fiir as it 
possesses extension, and is capable of division in space and time, 
but yet we should have no numbers or measures if there were no 
matter, or nothing whioh could meet the intuitions of our sense. 
This elevation above matter, which is at the same time a dearing 
to matter, consUtutes the essence and the oharaoter of Pyihago- 
reanism. 

3. Next come the Eleatiesy who step absolutely beyond tbat 
which is given in experience, and make a complete abstraction of 
every thing material This abstraction, this negation of all divi- 
sioQ in space and time, they take as their principle, and oali it 
pure being. Instead of the sensuous principle of the Ionics, or 
the symbolic principle of the Pythagoreans, the Elcatics, there- 
fore, adopt an intelligible principle. 

4. Herewith closes the analytic, the first course in the 
development of Grecian philosophy, to make way for the second, 
or synthetic coursa The Eleatics had sacrificed to their prineiple 
of pure being, the existence of the world and every finite existence. 
But the denial of nature and the world could not be maintained. 
The reality of both forced itself upon the attention, and even the 
Eleatics had aflKrmed it, though in guarded and hypotheiieal 
terms. But firom their abstract being there was no passage baek 
to the sensuous and concrete; their principle ought to have ex- 
plained the bdng of events, but it did not To find a principle 
for the e]q>lanation of these, a principle which would account £»r 
the becoming, the event was still the problem. MnradUus Bcltved 
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ijfc, by «8B6rtiiig that, inasmuoh as bdng kas no more reality than 
not bdng, therefore the unity of the two, or in other words the 
becoming, is the absolute principle. He held that it belonged to 
the very essence of finite being that it be conceived in a continual 
flow, in an endless stream. ^' Every thing flows." We have here 
tlie conception of original energy, instead of the Ionic ori^al 
matter ; the first attempt to es^lain being and its motion from a 
prinei^le analyticaUy attained. From the time of Heraolitus, this 
inqiury after the cause of the becoming, remuned the chief interest 
aad the moving spring of philosophical development. 

5. Becoming is the unity of being and not-being, and into 
theae two elements is the Heraditic principle consciously analysed 
by the Atomists. Heraelitus had uttered the principle of the 
becoming, but only as a fact of experience, fie had simply ex- 
prmnffl it as a law, but had not explained it. The necessity for 
tibia universal law yet remained to be proved. Wsr is every thing 
in a perpetual flow — in an eternal movement? From iJie dy- 
namical combination of matter and the moving force, the next 
step was to a consoioudy detemuned distinction, to a mechanical 
division of the two. Thus Empedocles combining the doctrines 
of Heraelitus and Parmenides, considered matter as the abiding 
beings while force was the ground of the movement. But the 
Atomists still considered the moving mythic en^gies as forces ; 
£mpedocles regarded them as love and hate; and Pemocritus as 
miooiisGious necessity. The result was, therefore, that the be» 
«^wiing was rather limited as a means for the mechanical explan»- 
tiask of nature, than itself eiqplained. 

6. Despairing of any merely materialistic explanation of the 
becoming, Anaxagaras next appears, and places a world-forming 
Ii&teUigence by the side of matter. He recognized mind as the 
primal causality, to which the existence of the world, t<^ther 
with its determined arrangement and design {ztoechmdssigheii) 
jKkuat be referred. In this, philosophy gained a great principle, 

ideal one. But Anaxagoras did not know how to folly 
out his principles^ Instead of a theoretical comprehension of 
tbe izniverse — ^instead of deriving being from the idea, he grasped 
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a^ain after some mechanical ezpIanatioiL His '' world-foimiDg 
reason '^ serres him only as a first impulse, only as a moring 
power. It is to him a Deus ex machina. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, his glimpse of something higher than matter, yet was 
Anaxagoras only a physical philosopher, like his predecessors. 
Mind had not yet appeared to him as a true force above nature, 
as an organizing soul of the nnirerse. 

7. It is, therefore, a farther progress in thought, to compre- 
hend accurately the distinction between mind and nature, and to 
recognize mind as something higher and contra-distinguished from 
all natural being. This problem fell to the Sophists. They en- 
tangled in contradictions, the thinking which had been confined 
to the object, to that which was given, and gave to the objective 
world which had before been exalted above the subject, a sub- 
ordinate position in the dawning and yet infantile consciousneBS 
of the superiority of subjective thinking. The Sophists carried 
their principle of subjectivity, though at first this was only nega* 
tive, into the form of the universal religious and political change 
ing condition (AufMdrung), * They stood forth as the destroy- 
ers of the whole edifice of thought that had been thus far b«ilt| 
until Socrates appeared, and set up against this principle of 
empirical subjectivity, that of the absolute subjectivity, — ^that of 
the spirit in the form of a free moral will, and the thought is pos- 
itively considered as something higher than existence, as the 
truth of all reality. With the Sophist closes our first peri- 
od, for with these the oldest philosophy finds its self-destruetioii 
{Selhstauflosung), 

* This word literally means dearinff up, but has a philosophical sense for 
wMch no precise equivalent is found in the English language. When used 
physicaUy, it denotes that eveiy obstruction which prevented the clear siglit 
of the bodily eye is removed, and when used psychologically it implies tlie 
same fact in reference to onr mental vision. The Aufhldrung in philosophy is 
hence the clearing np of difficulties which have hindered a true philosophical 
insight. To express this, I know of no better word than the literal rendering, 
•* up-doagnng^ or " dearing wp," which the reader will find adopted in the fol— 
lowing pages.— ^Pbarslatob. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. 

1. Thales. — ^At the head of the lonio natural philosophers, 
and therefore at the head of philosophy, the aacients are generally 
agreed in placing Thales of Miletus, a cotemporary of Croesus and 
Solon; although this beginning lies more in the region of tradi- 
tion than of history. The philosophical principle to which he 
owes his place in the history of philosophy is, that, " the principle 
(the primal, the original ground) of all things is water ; from 
water every thing arises and into water every thing returns." But 
simj^y to assume water as the original ground of things was not 
to advance beyond his myth-making predecessors and their cos- 
mologies. Aristotle, himself, when speaking of Thales, refers to 
the old ^^ theologians," — ^meaning, doubtless. Homer and Hesiod, 
— ^who had ascribed to Oceanus and Thetis, the origin of all 
things. Thales, however, merits his place as the beginner of 
philosophy, because he made the first attempt to establish his 
phyneal principle, without resorting to a mythical representation, 
and, therefore, brought into philosophy a scientific procedure. 
He is the first who has placed his foot upon the ground of a logical 
(verstdndig) explanation of nature. We cannot now say with 
eertainty, how he came to adopt his principle, though he might 
have been led to it, by perceiving that dampness belonged to the 
seed and nourishment of things ; that warmth is developed from 
moisture ; and that, generally, moisture might be the plastic, liv- 
ing and life-giving principle. From the condensation and expan- 
sion of this first principle, he derives, as it seems, the changes of 
things, though the way in which this is done, he has not accurately 
determined. 

The philosophical significance of Thales does not appear to 
extend any fiurther. He was not a speculative philosopher after 
a Iftter mode. Philosophical book-making was not at all the order 
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of his day, and he does not seem to haye given any of his opinions 
a written fonn. On acoonnt of his ethioo-political wisdom, he is 
nmnbered among the so-named " seven wise men," and the ohar* 
aoteristics which the ancients tonish concerning him only testify 
to his practical understanding. He is said e. g, to have first cal- 
onhited an eclipse of the son, to have superintended the turning 
of the course of the Halys under Croesus, &c. When subsequent 
narrators relate that he had assorted the unity of the w<nrld, had 
set up the idea of a world-soul, and had taught the immortality of 
the soul and the personality of God, it is doubtless an unhistorieal 
reference of later ideas to a stand-point, which was, as yet, &r firom 
being developed. 

2. Akaximandbr. — Anaximander, sometimes represented by 
the ancients as a scholar and sometimes as a companion of Thales, 
but who was, at all events, younger than the latter, sought to 
carry out still &irther his principles. The original essence which 
he assumed, and whidi he is said to have been the first to have 
named principle (apx^), he defined as the *< unlimited, eternal and 
unconditioned," as tiiat which embraced all things and ruled all 
things, and which, since it lay at the basis of all determinateness 
of the finite and the changeable, is itself infinite and undeter- 
minate. How we are to regard this original essence of Anaxi- 
mander is a matter of dispute. Evidently it was not one of the 
four common elements, though we must not, therefore, think it 
was something incorporeal and immaterial Anaximander proba- 
bly conceived it as the original matter before it had separated 
into determined elements, — as that which was first in the order of 
time, or what is in our day called the chemical indifference in the 
opposition of elements. In this respect his original essence is 
indeed *^ unlimited " and ^' undetermined," i. e. has no determina- 
tion of quality nor limit of quantity, yet it is not, therefore, in 
any way, a pure dynamical principle, as perhaps the *^ friendship " 
and '^ enmity" of Empedocles might have been, but it was only a 
more philosophical expression for the same thought, which the old 
cosmogonies have attempted to utter in their representation of 
ehaos. Accordingly, Anaximander suffers the original opposition 
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of oold and warm, of' dry and moisi (i. «. the baeda of ihe four 
elemoiitB) to be secreted from his origiiial essence, a dear proof 
that it was only the tmdeyeloped, unaiuJysed, potential being of 
diese elemental oppodtes. 

3. Anaximknks. — Anaximcnes, idio is called by some the 
scholar, and by others the companion of Anaximander, turned 
bock more closely to tiie view of Thales, in that he made air as 
the principle of all things. The perception that ur sorroonds 
the whole worid, and that breath conditions the activity of life, 
B&eiBB to have led him to his position. 

4. Bbtbospbct. — ^The whole phOosophy of tiie three Ionic 
sages may be reduced to these three points, yiz: — (1.) They 
sought for the nniyersal essence of concrete being; (2.) They 
found this essence in a material snbstance or sabstratnm ; (3.) 
They gave some intimation respecting the derivation of the ele- 
ments from this original matter. 
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SECTION V. 

PYTHAGOBEANISM. 

1. Its BsLATms Posmoir. — ^The development of the Ionic 
philosophy discloses the tendency to abstract matter frt>m all else; 
though they directed this process solely to the determined qtioliiy 
of mfttter. It is this abstraction carried to a higher step, when 
we look away from the sensible concretions of matter, and no 
more regard its qiuMtative determinateness as water, air, &c., but 
only direct our attrition to its quantitative determinateness, — to 
its space-fining property. But the determinateness of quantity is 
number, and this is the principle and stand-point of Pythagorean- 
um. 

2. Historical and Chkonological. — ^The Pythagorean doc- 
tnne of numbers is referred to Pythagoras of Samos, who is said 
to have flourished between 540 and 5(M> B. 0. He dwelt in the 
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latter part of his life at Grotonia, in Magna Greoia, where be 
founded a society, or, more properly, an order, for the moral and 
political regeneration of the lower Italian cities. Throng this 
society, this new direction of philosophy seems to hare been 
introduced, — though more as a mode of life than in the form of a 
scientific theory. What is related concerning the life of Pytba* 
goras, his journeys, the new order which he founded, his political 
influence upon the lower Italian cities, &c., is so thoroughly inter- 
woven with traditions, legends, and palpable fabrications, that we 
can be certain at no point that we stand upon a historical basis. 
Not only the old Pythagoreans, who have spoken of him, de- 
lighted in the mysterious and esoteric, but even his new-Plato- 
nistio biographers. Porphyry and Jamblichus, haye treated bis 
life as a historioo-philosophicat romance. We have the same un- 
certainty in reference to his doctrines, i. e. in reference to his 
share in the number-theory. Aristotle, e. g, does not ascribe 
this to Pythagoras himself, but only to the Pythagoreans gene- 
rally, i. €, to their school. The accounts which are given respect- 
ing his school have no certainty till the time of Socrates, a hundred 
years after Pythagoras. Among the few sources of light which 
we have upon this subject, are the mention made in Plato's Pha&- 
don of the Pythagorean Philolaus and his doctrines, and the 
writings of Archytas, a cotemporary of Plato. We possess in 
fact the Pythagorean doctrine only in the manner in which it was 
taken up by Philolaus, Eurytas and Archytas, since its earlier 
adherents left nothing in a written form. 

3. Tus Pythaqobean Pbinoifle. — The andents are united 
in affinning that the principle of the Pythagorean philosophy was 
number. But in what sense was this their principle — ^in a material 
or a formal sense ? Bid they hold number as the material of 
things, i. 6. did they believe that things had their origin in num- 
bers, or did they regard it as the archetype of things, t. «. did 
they believe that things were made as the copy or the representa* 
tion of numbers ? From this very point the accounts given by 
the ancients diverge, and even the expressions of Aristotle seem 
to contradict each other. At one time he speaks of Pythagorean- 
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ism ia the former, and at another in the latter sense. From this 
circumstance modem scholars have concluded that the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of numbers had different forms of development ; 
that some of the Pythagoreans regarded numbers as the substances 
and others as the archetypes of things. Aristotle, however, 
gives an intimation how the two statements may be reconciled 
with each other. Originally, without doubt, the Pythagoreans 
regarded number as the material, as the inherent essence of 
things, and therefore Aristotle places them together with the 
Hylics (the Ionic natural philosophers), and says of them that 
^'they held things for numbers'' [Metaph. I., 5, 6). But as the 
Hylics did not identify their matter, e. g. water, immediately with 
the sensuous thing, but only gave it out as the fandamental ele- 
ment, as the original form of the individual thing, so, on the other 
side, numbers also might be regarded as similar fundamental types, 
and therefore Aristotle might say of the Pythagoreans, that 
" they held numbers to be the corresponding original forms of 
bemg, as water, air, &c." But if there still remains a degree of 
uncertainty in the expressions of Aristotle respecting the sense 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, it can only have its 
ground in the fact that the Pythagoreans did not make any dis- 
tinction between a formal and material principle, but contented 
themselves with the undeveloped view, that, '^ number is the essence 
of things, every thing is number." 

4. The carrying out op this Principle. — From the very 
nature of the '^ number-principle," it follows that its complete ap- 
plication to the province of the real, can only lead to a fruitless 
and empty symbolism. If we take numbers as even and odd, and 
BtiU farther as finite and infinite, and apply them as such to 
astronomy, music, psychology, ethics, &c., there arise combina- 
tions like the following, viz. : one is the point, two are the line, 
three are the superficies, four are the extension of a body, five 
are the condition (beschaffenheit), &c. — still farther, the soul is a 
musical harmony, as is also virtue, the soul of the world, &o. Not 
only the philosophical, but even the historical interest here ceases, 

anoe the ancients themselves — ^as was unavoidable from the 
2 
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arbitrary nature of such oombinations — -have given the most con- 
tradictory account, some affirming that the Pythagoreans reduced 
righteousness to the number three, others, that they reduced it to 
the number four, others again to five, and still others to nine. 
Naturally, from such a vague and arbitrary philosophizing, there 
would early arise, in this, more than in other schools, a great 
diversity of views, one ascribing this signification to a certain 
mathematical form, and another that. In this mysticism of num- ^ 
bers, that which alone has truth and value, is the thought, which , 
lies at the ground of it all, that there prevails in the phenomena g 
of nature a rational order, harmony and conformity to law, and | 
that these laws of nature can be represented in measure and ^ 
number. But this truth has the Pythagorean school hid nnder ^ 
extravagant fancies, as vapid as they are unbridled. j 

The physics of the Pythagoreans possesses little scientific | 
value, with the exception of the doctrine taught by Philolaus , 
respecting the circular motion of the earth. Their ethics is also | 
defective. What we have remaining of it relates more to the | 
Pythagorean life, i,e, to the practice and discipline of their order i 
than to their philosophy. The whole tendency of Pythagoreanism 
was in a practical respect ascetic, and directed to a strict culture 
of the character. As showing this, we need only to cite their 
doctrines concerning the transmigration of the soul, or, as it has 
been called, their " immortality doctrine," their notion in respect 
of the lower world, their opposition to suicide, and their view of 
the body as the prison of the soul — all of which ideas are referred 
to in Plato's Phaedon, and the last two of which are indicated aa 
belonging to Philolaus. 
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SECTION VI 



THE ELEATICS. 



1. Belatiok of thb Elsatio Pbiiyciplb to ths Ptthaoo- 
RXAN. — ^WLile the Pythagoreans had made matter, in so fiur as it 
is quantity and the manifold, the basis of their philosophising, 
and while in this they only abstracted from the determined ele- 
mental condition of matter, the Eleatics carry the process to its 
ultimate limit, and make, as the principle of their philosophy, a 
total abstraction from every finite determinateness, from every 
ohange and vicissitude which belongs to concrete being. While 
the Pythagoreans had held fast to the form of being as having 
existence in space and time, the Eleatics reject this, and make as 
their fundamental thought the negation of all exterior and pos- 
terior. Only being is, and there is no not-being, nor becoming. 
This being is the purely undetermined, changeless ground of all 
things. It is not being in becoming, but it is being as exclusive 
of all becoming; in other words, it is pure being. 

Eleaticism is, therefore, Monism, in so far as it strove to 
carry back the manifoldness of all being to a single ultimate 
principle ; but on the other hand it becomes Dualism, in so fiir 
as it could neither carry out its denial of concrete existence, t. «., 
the phenomenal world, nor yet derive the latter from its presup- 
posed original ground. The phenomenal world, though it might 
be explained as only an empty appearance, did yet exist ; and, 
since the sensuous perception would not ignore this, there must 
be allowed it, hypothetically at least, the right of existence. Its 
origin must be explained, even though with reservations. This 
contradiction of an unreconciled Dualism between being and ex- 
istence, is the point where the Eleatic philosophy is at war with 
itself — ^though, in the beginning of the school — ^with Xenop?ianeSj 
it does not yet appear. The principle itself, with its results, is 
only fully apparent in the lapse of time. It has three periods 
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of formation, which successively appear in three successive gen- 
erations. Its foundation belongs to Xenophanes ; its systematic 
formation to Parmenides ; its completion and partial dissolution 
to Zeno and Melissus — the latter of whom we can pass by. 

2. Xenophanes. — ^Xenophanes is considered as the originator 
of the Eleatic tendency. He was born at Colophon ; emigrated 
to Elea, a Phocian colony in Lucania, and was a younger cotem- 
porary of Pythagoras. He appears to have first uttered the 
proposition — " every thing is one," without, however, giving any 
more explicit determination respecting this unity, whether it be 
one simply in conception or in actuality. Turning his attention, 
says Aristotle, upon the world as a whole, he names the unity 
which he finds, God. God is the One. The Eleatic " One and 
All " (tv KoX 9rav) had, therefore, with Xenophanes, a theological 
and religious character. The idea of the unity of God, and an 
opposition to the anthropomorphism of the ordinary views of re* 
ligion, is his starting point. He declaimed against the delusion 
that the gods were bom, that they had a human voice or form, 
and railed at the robbery, adultery, and deceit of the gods as 
sung by Homer and Hesiod. According to him the Godhead is 
wholly seeing, wholly understanding, wholly hearing, immoved, 
undivided, calmly ruling all things by his thought, like men 
neither in form nor in understanding. In this way, with his 
thought turned only towards removing from the Godhead all 
finite determinations and predicates, and holding fast to its unity 
and unchangeableness, he declared this doctrine of its being to 
be the highest philosophical principle, without however directing 
this principle polemically against the doctrine of fiinite being, or 
carrying it out in its negative application. 

8. Paruenides. — ^The proper head of the Eleatic school is 
Parmenides of Elea, a scholar, or at least an adherent of Xeno- 
phanes. Though we possess but little reliable information re- 
specting the circumstances of his life, yet we have, in inverse 
proportion, the harmonious voice of all antiquity in an expression 
of reverence for the Eleatic sage, and of admiration for the 
depth of his mind, as well as for the earnestness and elevation 
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of his character. The saying—'^ a life like Parmenides," became 
afterwards a proverb among the Greeks. 

Parmenides embodied his philosophy in an epic poem, of 
which we haye still important fragments. It is divided into two 
parts. In the first he discusses the conception of being. Rising 
far above the jet unmediated view of Xenophanes, he attains a 
conception of pure single being, which he sets up as absolutely 
opposed to every thing manifold and changeable, i, 6., to that 
which has no being, and which consequently cannot be thought. 
From this conception of being he not only excludes all becoming 
and departing, but abo all relation to space and time, all divisi- 
bility and movement This being he explains as something 
which has not become and which does not depart, as complete 
and of its own kind, as unalterable and without limit, as indivisi- 
ble and present though not in time, and since all these are only 
negative, he ascribes to it, also, as a positive determination — 
thought. Being and thought are therefore identical with Par- 
menides. This pure thought, directed to the pure being, he de- 
clares is the only true and undeceptive knowledge, in opposition 
to the deceptive notions concerning the manifoldness and muta- 
bility of the phenomenal He has no hesitancy in holding that 
to be only a name which mortals regard as truth, viz., becoming 
and departing, being and not-being, change of place and vicissi- 
tude of circumstance. We must therefore be careful not to hold 
'^ the One " of Parmenides, as the collective unity of all concrete 
being. 

So much for the first part of Parmenides' poeuL After the 
principle that there is only being has been developed according 
to its negative and positive determinations, we might believe that 
the system was at an end. But there follows a second part, 
which is occupied solely with the hypothetical attempt to explain 
the phenomenal world and give it a physical derivation. Though 
firmly convinced that, according to reason and conception, there 
is only ^' the One," yet is Parmenides unable to withdraw him- 
self from the recognition of an appearing manifoldness and 
change. Forced, therefore, by his sensuous perception to enter 
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npon a disciusioii of the phenomenal world, he prefftces this ee<v 
ond part of his poem with the remark, that he had now closed 
what he had to say respecting the truth, and was hereafter to 
deal only with the opinion of a mortal. Unfortunately, this sec- 
ond part has been very imperfectly transmitted to us. Enough 
however remains to show, that he explained the phenomena of 
nature from the mingling of two unchangeable elements, which 
Aristotle, though apparently only by way of example, indicates 
as warm and cold, fire and earth. Concerning these two ele- 
ments, Aristotle remarks still farther that Parmenides united the 
warmth with being, and the other element with not-being. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that between the two parts 
of the Parmenidean philosophy — ^between the doctrine concern- 
ing being and the doctrine concerning appearance— -there can ex- 
ist no inner scientific connection. What Parmenides absolutely 
denies in the first part, and indeed declares to be unutterable, 
viz., the not-being, the many and the changeable, he yet in the 
second part admits to have an existence at least in the represen- 
tation of men. But it is clear that the not-being cannot once 
exist in the representation, if it does not exist generally and 
every where, and that the attempt to explain a not-being of the 
representation, is in complete contradiction with his exclusive 
recognition of being. This contradiction, this unmediated jux- 
taposition of being and not-being, of the one and the many, ZenOy 
a scholar of Parmenides, sought to remove, by affirming that 
from the very conception of being, the sensuous representation, 
and thus the world of the not-being, are dialectically annihilated. 

4. Zeno. — The Eleatic Zeno was bom about 500 B. G. ; was 
a scholar of Parmenides, and the earliest prose writer among the 
Grecian philosophers. He is said to have written in the form of 
dialogues. He perfected, dialectically, the doctrine of his mas- 
ter, and carried out to the completest extent the abstraction of 
the Eleatic One, in (^position to the manifoldness and determi- 
nateness of the finite. He justified the doctrine of a single, sim- 
ple, and unchangeable being, in a polemical way, by showing up 
the contradictions into which the ordinary representations of the 
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phenomenal world beoome involyed. While Parmenides affirms 
that there is only the One, Zeno ^ows in his well-known proofs 
(which nnfortnnately we cannot here more widely unfold), that 
the many, the changing, that which has relation to space, or that 
which has relation to time, is not. While Parmenides affirmed 
the being, Zeno denied the appearanccL On account of these 
proofs, in which Zeno takes up the conceptions of extension, 
manifoldness and movement, and shows their inner contradictory 
nature, Aristotle names him the founder of dialectics. 

While the philosophizing of Zeno is the completion of the 
Eleatic principle, so is it at the same time the begimiing of its 
dissolution. Zeno had embraced the opposition of being and ex- 
istence, of the one and the many, so abstractly, and had carried 
it so far, that with him the inner contradiction of the Eleatic 
principle comes forth still more boldly than with Parmenides ; 
for the more logical he is in the denial of the phenomenal world, 
so much the more striking must be the contradiction, of turning, 
on the one side, his whole philosophical activity to the refutation 
of the sensuous representation, while, on the other side, he sets 
over against it a doctrine which destroys the very possibility of a 
false representation. 
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SECTION VII. 

HEBACLITUS. 

1. Belatiok of the Heraclitic PniNciPLB TO THE Ele- 
ATic. — Being and existence, the one and the many, conld not be 
united by the principle of the Eleaties ; the Monism which they 
had striven for had resulted in an ill-concealed Dualism. He- 
raclitus reconciled this contradiction by affirming that being and 
not-being, the one and the many, existed at the same time as the 
becoming. While the Eleaties could not extricate themselves 
from the dilemma that the world is either being or not-being, 
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Heraolitus removes the difficulty by answering — it is neither be- 
ing nor not-being, because it is both. 

2. HisTOBigAx. AND Chronolooical. — Heraolitus, somamed 
by later writers the mystic, was bom at Ephesos, and flourished 
about 500 B. C. His period was subsequent to that of Xeno- 
phanes, though partially cotemporary with that of Parmenides. 
He laid down his philosophical thoughts in a writing '^ Conoerat- 
ing Nature," of which we possess only fragments. Its rapid 
transitions, its expressions so concise, and full of meaning, the 
general philosophical peculiarity of Heraolitus, and the antique 
character of the earliest prose writings, all combine to make this 
work so difficult to be understood that it has long been a proTerb. 
Socrates said concerning it, that *' what he understood of it was 
excellent, and he had no doubt that what he did not understand 
was equally good ; but the book requires an expert swimmer." 
Later Stoics and Academicians have written commentaries 
upon it. 

3. The Principle of thb Becoming. — The ancients unite m 
aaoribing to Heraolitus the principle that the totality of things 
diould be conceived in an eternal flow, in an uninterrupted move- 
ment and transformation, and that all continuance of things is 
only appearance. '^ Into the same stream," so runs a saying of 
Heraolitus, '^ we descend, and at the same time we do not de- 
scend ; we are, and also we are not. For into the same stream 
we cannot possibly descend twice, since it is always scattering 
and collecting itself again, or rather it at the same time flows to 
us and from us." There is, therefore, ground for the assertion 
that Heraolitus had banished all rest and continuance from the 
totality of things; and it is doubtless in this very reieqpect that he 
accuses the eye and the ear of deception, because they reveal to 
men a continuance where there is only an uninterrupted change. 

Heraolitus has analyzed the principle of the becoming still 
more closely, in the propositions which he utters, to account for 
the origin of things, where he shows that all becoming must be 
conceived as the product of warring opposites, as the harmonious 
union of opposite determinations. Hence his two well-known 



propositioiifl: ^* Strife la ihe &ther of things," and " The One 
setting itself at variance with itsdf, harmonizes with itself^ like 
the hannonj of the bow and the vioL" " Unite," so rons another 
of his sayings, '^ the whole and the not-whole, the coalescing and 
the not-coalescing, the harmonions and the discordant, and thns 
we have the ooe becoming from the all, and the ail from the 



one." 



4. The Pkincifle of Firb. — ^In what relation does the prin- 
inple of fire, which is also ascribed to Heraclitos, stand to the 
principle of the becoming ? Aristotle says that he took fire as 
his principle, in the same way that Thales took water, and Anax- 
imenes took air. But it is clear we mnst not interpret this to 
mean that Heraclitns regarded fire as the original material or 
fvndamental element of things, after the manner of the Ionics. 
If he asoribed reality only to the becoming, it is impossible that 
ke flhotdd have set by the side of this becoming, yet another ele- 
mental matter as a fdndamental substance. When, therefore, 
Heraditns calls the world an eyer-living fire, which in certain 
stages and certain degrees extinguishes and again enkmdles itself, 
when he says that every thing can be exchanged for fire, and fire 
£oT every thing, just as we barter things for gold and gold for 
tiu]^^ he can only mean thereby that fire represents the abiding 
power of this eternal transformation and transpositicm, in other 
words, the conception of life, in the most obvious and effective 
way. We might name fire, in the Heraclitio sense, the Eiymbol 
or the manifestation of the becoming, but that it is also with him 
the substratum of movement, i. e, the means with which the 
power of movement, which is antecedent to all matter, serves it 
self in order to bring out the living process of things. In the 
same way Heraclitus goes on to explain the manifoldness of 
things, by affirming that they arise from certain hindrances and 
a partial extinction of this fire. The product of its extremest 
hindrance is the earth, and the other things lie intermediately 
between. 

5. Tbansitioh to the Atohists. — ^We have above regarded 
the Heraclitic principle as the consequent of the Eleatic, but we 

2* 
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might as properly consider the two as antitheses. While Herar 
olitos destroys all abiding being in an absolutely flowing becoming, 
so, on the other hand, Parmenides destroys all becoming in an 
absolutely abiding being; and while the former charges the eye 
and the ear with deception, in that they transform the flowing 
becoming into a quiescent being, the latter also accuses these 
same senses of an untrue representation, in that they draw the 
abiding being into the movement of the becoming. We can 
dierefore say that the being and the becoming are equally valid 
antitheses, which depiand agun a synthesis and reconciliation. 
But now can we say that Heraclitus actually and satisfactorily 
solved the problem of Zeno ? Zeno had shown every thing actual 
to be a contradiction, and from this had inferred their not-being, 
and it is only in this inference that Heraclitus deviates from the 
Eleatics. He also regarded the phenomenal world as an existing 
contradiction, but he clung to this contradiction as to an ultimate 
fact. That which had been the negative result of the Eleatics, 
he uttered as his positive principle. The dialectics which Zeno 
had subjectively used against the phenomenal, he directed objeo* 
tively as a proof for the becoming. But this becoming which the 
Eleatics had thought themselves obliged to deny entirely, Hera- 
clitus did not explain by simply asserting that it was the only 
true principle. The question continually returned — ^why is all 
being a becoming? Why does the one go out ever into the 
many ? To give an answer to this question, i, e. to explain the 
becoming from the pre-supposed principle of being, f<»*ms the 
stand-point and problem of the Empedodean and AiomisHc 
philosophy. 
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SECTION VIII. 

EMFEDOCLES. 

1. General View. — Empedoeles was bom at Agrigentani) 
and is extolled by the ancients as a natural philosopher, physician 
and poet, and also as a seer and worker of miracles. He flourished 
about 440 B. C, and was consequently younger than Parmenides 
and Heraclitus. He wrote a doctrinal poem concerning nature, 
which has been preserved to us in tolerably complete ft'agments. 
His philosophical system may be characterized in brief, as an 
attempt to combine the Eleatio being and the Heraclitic becom- 
ing. Starting with the Eleatio thought, that neither any thing 
which had previously been could become, nor any thing which 
now is could depart, he sets up as unchangeable being, four 
eternal original materials, which, though divisible, were indepen- 
dent, and underived from each other. In this we have what in 
our day are called the four elements. With this Eleatio thought 
he united also the Heraclitic view of nature, and suffered his four 
elements to become mingled together, and to receive a form by 
the working of two moving powers, which he names unifying 
friendship and dividing strife. Originally, these four elements 
were absolutely alike and unmovable, dwelling together in a di- 
vine sphere where friendship united them, until gradually strife 
pressing from the circumference to the centre of the sphere (t. e, 
attaining a separating activity), broke this union, and the forma- 
tion of the world immediately began as the result. 

2. The Four Elements. — ^With his doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, Empedoeles, on the one side, may be joined to the series 
of the Ionic philosophers, but, on the other, he is excluded from 
this by his assuming the original elements to be four. He is dis- 
tinctly said by the ancients to have originated the theory of the 
four elements. He is more definitely distinguished from the old 
Ionics, from the fact that he ascribed to his four " root-elements" 
a changeless being, by virtue of which they neither arose from 
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each other nor departed into each other, and were capable of no 
change of essence bnt only of a change of state. Every thing 
which is called arising and departing, every change rests there- 
fore only npon the mingling and withdrawing of these eternal and 
fiindamental materials ; the inexhaustible manifoldness of being 
rests npon the different proportions in which these elements are 
mingled. Every becoming is conceived as such only as a chai^ 
of place. In this we have a mechanical in opposition to a dynamio 
explanation of nature. 

3. The Two Powers. — ^Whence now can arise any becoming, 
if in matter itself there is found no principle to account for the 
change ? Since Empedocles did not, like the Eleatics, deny thai 
there was change, nor yet, like Heraclitus, introduce it in his 
matter, as an indwelling principle, so there was no other course 
left him but to place, by the side of his matter, a moving power. 
The opposition of the one and the many which had been set up by 
his predecessors, and which demanded an explanation, led him to 
ascribe to this moving power, two originally diverse directions, 
viz. : repulsion and attraction. The separation of the one into 
the many, and the union again of the many into the one, had in- 
dicated an opposition of powers which Heraclitus had already 
recognized. While now Parmenides starting from the one had 
made love as his principle, and Heraclitus starting from the many 
had made strife as his, Empedocles combines the two as the prin- 
ciple of his philosophy. The difficulty is, he has not sufficiently 
limited in respect to one another, the sphere of operation of these 
two directions of his power. Although to friendship belonged 
peculiarly the attractive, and to strife the repelling function, yet 
does Empedocles, on the other hand, suffer his strife to have in 
the formation of the world a unifying, and his friendship a dividing 
effect. In fact, the complete separation of a dividing and unify- 
ing power in the movement of the becoming, is an unmaintaiiiable 
abstraction. 

4. Relation of the Emfedocleak to the Eleatic ako 
Heraclitic Philosophy. — Empedocles, by placing, as the prin- 
ciple of the becoming, a moving power by the side of his matter. 
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Bttkas bis philosophy a mediation of the Eleatio and Heraelitio 
prineipleBy or more properly a placing of them aide by side. He 
has interwoven these two principles in equal proportions in his 
system. With the Eleatios he denied aU arising and departing, 
i A. the transition of being into not-being and of not-being into 
being, and with Heraclitus he shared the interest to find an ez- 
plaoation for change. From the fonner he derived the abiding, 
unchangeable being of his fundamental matter, and from the latter 
the principle of the moving power. With the Eleatics, in fine, he 
considered the true being in an original and undistingnishable 
unity as a sphere, and with Heraclitus, he r^arded the present 
world as a constant product of striving powers and oppositions. 
He has, therefore, been properly called an Eclectic, who has 
united the fundamental thoughts of his two predecessors, though 
not always in a logical way. 
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SECTION IX. 

THE ATOiaBTIO PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Its Propounders. — ^Empedodes had sought to effect a 
combination of the Eleatic and HeracUtic principle — ^the same 
was attempted, though in a different way, by the Atomists, Leu- 
<Mppus and Democritus. Democritus, the better known of the 
two, was the son of rich parents, and was bom about 460 B. 0. in 
Abdera, an Ionian colony. He travelled extensively, and no 
Greek before the time of Aristotle possessed such varied attain- 
ments. He embodied the wealth of his collected knowledge in a 
series of writings, of which, however, only a few fragments have 
come down to us. For rhythm and elegance of language, Cicero 
compared him with Plato. He died in a good old age. 

2. The Atoms. — ^Empedocles derived all determinateness of 
the phenomenal from a certain number of qualitatively determined 
and undistingnishable original materials, while the Atomists de- 
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rived the same from an originally tmlimited number of constitaenl 
elements, or atoms, which were homogeneous in respeot of quality, 
but diverse in respect of form. These atoms are unchangeable, 
material particles, possessing indeed extension, but yet indivisible, 
and oan only be determined in respeot of magnitude. As being, 
and without quality, they are entirely incapable of any transfor- 
mation or qualitative change, and, therefore, all becoming is, as 
with Empedocles, only a change of place. The mauifoldness of 
the phenomenal world is only to be explained from the different 
form, disposition, and arrangement of the atoms as they become, 
in various ways, united. 

3. The Folnbss and the Void. — ^The atoms, in order to 
be atoms, i. e. undivided and impenetrable unities, — ^must be 
mutually limited and separated. There must be something set 
over against them which preserves them as atoms, and which is 
the origLual cause of their separateness and impenetrability. This 
is the void space, or more strictly the intervals which are found 
between the atoms, and which hinder their mutual contact. The 
atoms, as being and absolute fulness, and the interval between 
them, as the void and the not-being, are two determinations whi<^ 
only represent in a real and objective way, what are in thought, 
as logical conceptions, the two elements in the Heraclitic becom* 
ing, viz. being and the not-being. But since the void space is one 
determination of being, it must possess objective reality no less 
than the atoms, and Democritus even went so far as to expressly 
affirm in opposition to the Eleatics, that being is no more than 
nothing. 

4. The Atoihstic NEcsssnT. — Democritus, like Empedocles, 
though far more extensively than he, attempted to answer the 
question — whence arise these dianges and movements which we 
behold ? Wherein lies the ground that the atoms should enter 
into these manifold combinations, and bring forth such a wealth 
of inorganic and organic forms ? Democritus attempted to solve 
the problem by affirming that the ground of movement lay in the 
gravity or original condition of the material particles, and, there- 
fore, in the matter itself, but in this way he only talked about the 
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question withont answering it. The ides of an infinite series of 
eausalitiee was thus attained, but not a final ground of all the 
manifestations of the beooming, and of change. Such a final 
groimd was still to be sou^t, and as Democritns expressly de- 
clared that it could not lie in an ultimate reason (vov?), where 
Anaxagoras placed it, there only remained for him to find it in an 
absolute necessity, or a necessary pre-determinateness {dvdyKjj), 
This he adopted as his " final ground," and is said to have named 
it chanoe (n^), in opposition to the inquiry after final causes, or 
the Anaxagorean teleology. Consequent upon this, we find as the 
prominent characteristic of the later Atomistic school (Diagoras 
the Melier), polemics against the gods of the people, and a con- 
stantly more publicly affirmed Atheism and Materialism. 

5. Rblativb Position of the Atobhstic PmLosopHY.^He- 
gel characterizes the relative position of the Atomistic Philosophy 
as follows, vis. : — ^^Tn the Eleatio PhOosophy being and not-being 
stand as antitheses, — ^being alone is, and not-being is not ; in the 
Heraclitic idea, being and not-being are the same, — both together, 
i. B, the becoming, are the predicate of concrete being; but being 
and not-being, as objectively determined, or in other words, as 
appearing to the sensuous intuition, are precisely the same as the 
antithesis of the fulness and the void. Parmenides, Heraclitus 
and the Atomists all sought for the abstract universal ; Parme- 
nides found it in being, Heraclitus in the process of heing per se, 
aad the Atomists in the determination of being per s&." So 
much of this as ascribes to the Atomists the characteristic predi- 
cate of being per se is doubtless correct, — but the real thought 
of tiie Atomistic system is rather analogous with the Empedoc- 
lean, to explain the possibility of the becoming, by presupposing 
these substances as possessing being per se, but without quality. 
To this end the not-being or the void, t. e. the side which is op- 
posed to the Eleatic principle, is elaborated with no less care than 
the side which harmonizes with it, i. e. that the atoms are without 
quality and never change in their original elements. The Atom- 
istic Philosophy is therefi)re a mediation between the Eleatic and 
the Heraclitic principles. It is Eleatic in affirming the undivided 
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being jper se of the atoms ; — ^HeracUtic, in declaring their and- 
teity and manifoldnese. It is Eleatic in the decliuration of ao 
absolute fulness in the atoms, and Heraclitic in the claim of a 
real not-being, i, e. the void space. It is Eleatic in its denial of 
the becoming, i. e, of the arising and departing, — and Heraditio 
in its affirmation that to the atoms belong movement and a CBspar 
city for unlimited combinations. The Atomists carried out their 
leading thought more logically than Empedodes, and we min^ 
even say that their system is the perfection ef a purely mechanical 
explanation of nature, since all subsequent Atomists, even to our 
own day, have only repeated their fundamental conceptions. B«i 
the great defect which cleaves to every Atomistic system, Aris- 
totle has justly recognized, when he shows that it is a contradic- 
tion, on the one hand, to set up something corporeal or space-filling 
as indivisible, and on the other, to derive the extended from that 
which has no extension, and that the consciousless and inconeeiv* 
able necessity of Pemocritus is eq^cially defective, in that it 
totally banishes from nature all ccmception of design. This in 
the point to which Anaxagoras turns his attention, and introduce^ 
his principle of an intelligence working with design. 
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SECTION X. 

ANAXA60BA8. 

1. His Pjebsonal History. — Anaxagoras is said to have be^i 
bom at Clazamena, about the year 500 B. C. ; to have g<»ie to 
Athens immediately, or soon after the Persian war, to have lived 
and taught there for a long time, and, finally, accused of irreve- 
rence to the gods, to have fled, and died at Lampsacus, at the age 
of 72. He it was who first planted philosophy at Athens, which 
from this time on became the centre of intellectual life in Greece. 
Through his personal relations to Pericles, Euripides, and other 
important men, — ^among whom Themistocles and Thucydidas 
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Bhanld be named — he exerted a deciaye inflaenee upon the eol- 
tore of the age. It was on aceonnt of this that the eharge of 
defaming the gods was brought against him, doubtless by the 
politieaL opponents of Pericles. Anazagoras wrote a work ^' Con- 
cermag Naiurcy'^ which in the time of Socrates was widely circa- 
]at«L 

2. His Belation to his Predbcbssors. — ^The system of An« 
axagoras starts from the same point with his predecessors, and is 
simply another attempt at the solution of the same problem. 
Like Empedocles and the Atomists so did Anazagoras most vehe- 
inently deny the becoming. ^^ The becoming and departing," — so 
runs one of his sayings — ^'' the Greeks hold without foundation, 
for nothing can eyer be said to become or depart; but, since ex- 
isting things may be compounded together and again divided, we 
should name the becoming more correctly a combination, and the 
departing a separation. From this view, that every thing arose by 
the Bungling of different elements, and departed by the withdraw- 
ing of these elements, Anazagoras, like his predecessors, was 
oWged to separate matter from the moving power. But thou^ 
his point of starting was the same, yet was his direction essen- 
tially different from that of any previous philosopher. It was 
clear that neither Empedocles nor Demooritus had satisfactorily 
i^prehended the moving power. The mythical energies of love 
and hate of the one, or the unconscious necessity of the other, 
explained nothing, and least of all, the design of the becoming 
in nature. The conception of an activity which could thus work 
designedly, must, therefore, be brought into the conception of 
the moving power, and this Anazagoras accomplished by setting 
up the idea of a world-forming intelligence (vovs), absolutely sepa- 
rated from all matter and working with design. 

3. Tub Principlb of the vo99. — Anazagoras described this 
intelligence as free to dispose, unmingled with any thing, the 
ground of movement, but itself unmoved, every where active, and 
the most refined and pure of all things. Although these predi- 
cates rest partly upon a physical analogy, and do not exhibit 
purely the conception of immateriality, yet on the other hand 
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does the attribute of thought and of a conscious acting with de- 
sign admit no doubt to remain of the decided idealistic character 
of the Anaxagorean principle. Nevertheless, Anazagoras went 
no farther than to enunciate his fundamental thought without 
attempting its complete application. The explanation of this is 
obvious from the reasons which first led him to adopt his princi* 
pie. It was only the need of an original cause of motion, to 
which also might be attributed the capacity to work designedly, 
which had led him to the idea of an immaterial principle. His 
vo€9, therefore, is almost nothing but a mover of matter, and in 
this function nearly all its activity is expended. Hence the uni- 
versal complaint of the ancients, especially of Plato and Aris- 
totle, respecting the mechanical character of his doctrine. In 
Plato's Phaedon Socrates relates that, in the hope of being 
directed beyond a simple occasioning, or mediate cause, he had 
turned to the book of Anaxagoras, but had found there only a 
mechanical instead of a truly teleological explanation of being. 
And as Plato so also does Aristotle find fault with Anaxagoras in 
that, while he admits mind as the ultimate ground of things, he 
yet resorts to it only as to a Deus ex madhinaior the explanatioii 
of phenomena, whose necessity he could not derive from the 
causality in nature. Anazagoras, therefore, has rather postulated 
than proved mind as an energy above nature, and as the truth and 
actuality of natural being. 

The further extension of his system, his doctrine oonoeming 
the homoiomeria (constituent elements of things), which according 
to him existed together originally in a chaotic condition until with 
their separation and parting the formation of the world began— 
can here only be mentioned. 

4. Anaxagoras as thb close of the pre-Socratio Beai<- 
ISM. — ^With the Anaxagorean principle of the vov9, i. e, with the 
acquisition of an absolutely immaterial principle, closes the real- 
istic period of the old Grecian Philosophy. Anaxagoras oom- 
bined together the principles of all his predecessors. The infinite 
matter of the Hylics is represented in his chaotic original mfng* 
ling of things ; the Eleatio pure being appears in the idea <rf the 
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9ws; Ae Hoaditie ^nmet of beeomiiig and tlie Empedoelettn 
moTiiig euergtes are bolh seen in the creating and arranging power 
<rf' the eternal nind, irhik the Donocritie atoms come to Tiew in 
the honcttonima. Anaxagorms is the doeing point of an old and 
the beginning point of a new oonrse of doTelopm^nt^ — the latter 
throng the setting iqp of his ideal prineiple, and the former 
thixNig^ the d^soiiTe and eompletely physical manner in which 
this principle was yet again applied. 
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SECTION XI, 

THE SOPmSTIG PHILOSdtHT, 

1. Relation of the Sophistic Philosophy to the Akaxa* 
ooREAN Principle. — ^Anaxagoras had formed the conception of 
mind, and in this had recogniied thought as a power above the 
objeeiiYe world. Upon this newly conquered field the Sophistic 
philoac^y now began its gambols, and with childish wantonness 
ddl^ted itself in setting at work this power, and in destroying, by 
means of a sabjectiye dialectic, all objective determinations. The 
a(^[ihi8tie philosophy — though of &r more significance firom its 
relation to the culture of the age than from its philosophy — ^had 
for its starting principle the breach which Anazagoras had com- 
menced between the subjective and the obJ6ctive,^the Ego and 
the external world. The subject, after recognising himself as 
scmething higher than the objective world, and especially as some- 
thing above the laws of the state, above custom and religious 
tradition and the popular fsiith, in the next place attempted to 
prescribe laws for this objective world, and instead of beholding 
in it the historical manifestation of reason, he looked upon it only 
as an exanimated matter, upon which he might exercise his will. 

The Sophistic philosophy should be characterised as the clear- 
ing up reflection. It is, therefore, no philosophical system, for its 
docrlrines and affirmations exhibit often so popular and even trivial 
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a character that for their own sake they would merit no place at 
all in the history of philosophy. T^ ^'o al^a no philosophical school 
in the ordinary sense of the term iH^^^to cites a vast number 
of persons u; der the common name of '^ Sophists," — ^but it is an 
intellec(! ^ a< P widely spread direction <^ the age, which had struck 
its roots into the whole moral, political, and religious character 
of the Athenian life of that time, and which may be called the 
Athenian clearing up period. 

2. Relation op the Sophistic Philosophy to the Uotver- 
SAL Life of that Age. — The Sophistic philosophy is, theoretic 
cally, what the whole Athenian Kfe during the Peloponnesian war 
was practically. Plato justly remarks in his Republic that the 
doctrines of the Sophists only expressed the very principles which 
guided the course of the great mass of men of that time in their 
civil and social relations, and the hatred with which they were 
pursued by the practical statesmen, clearly indicates the jealousy 
with which the latter saw in them their rivals and the destroyers 
of their polity. If the absoluteness of the empirical subject — i. e. 
the view that the individual Ego can arbitrarily determine what 
is true, right and good, — ^is in fact the theoretical principle of the 
Sophistic philosophy, so does this in a practical direction, as an 
unlimited Egoism meet us in all the spheres of the public and 
private life of that age. The public life had become an arena of 
passion and selfishness ; those party struggles which racked Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war had blunted and stifled the moral 
feeling; every individual accustomed himself to set up his own 
private interest above that of the state and the common weal, and 
to seek in his own arbitrariness and advantage the measuring rod 
for all his actions. The Protagorean sentence that " the man is 
the measure of all things " became practically carried out only 
too faithfully, and the influence of the orator in the assemblies of 
the people and the courts, the corruptibility of the great masses 
and their leaders, and the weak points which showed to the adroit 
student of human nature the covetousness, vanity, and factioos- 
<ii of others around him, ofiered only too many opportunities to 
r this rule into practice. Custom had lost its weight ; the 
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laws were regarded as ^ only an agreement of tiie majority, the 
civil ordinance as an arl)itrar j restria;tion, the moral i^eling as the 
effect of the policy of t\e ^'' '' *q f aducation, the fait^ ^^ the gods 
as a human invention to u..^uiidate the free pow'^'' ^^ action, 
while piety was looked npon as a statute which » '^^ ^ have 
enacted and which every one else is justified in using ^ii his elo- 
quence to change. This degradation of a necessity^ which is con- 
formable to nature and reason, and which is of univerbal validity, 
— ^to an accidental human ordinance, is chiefiy the point in which 
the Sophistie philosophy came in contact with the universal con- 
sciousness of the educated class of that period, and we cannot 
with certainty determine what share science and what share the 
life may have had in this connection,->-whether the Sophistic 
philosophy found only the theoretical formula for the practical 
life and tendencies of the age, or whether the moral corruption 
was rather a consequence of that destructive influence which the 
principles of the Sophists exerted upon the whole course of 
ootemporaneous thought. 

It would be, however, to mistake the spirit of history if we 
were only to bewail the epoch of the Sophists instead of admitting 
for it a relative justification. These phenomena were in part the 
necessary product of the collective development of the age. The 
&itli in the popular religion fell so suddenly to the ground simply 
because it possessed in itself no inner, moral support. The 
grossest vices and acts of baseness coidd all be justified and ex- 
cused from the examples of mythology. Even Plato himself, 
though otherwise an advocate of a devout faith in the traditional 
religion, accuses the poets of his nation with leading the very 
moral feeling astray, through the unworthy representations which 
they had spread abroad concerning the gods and the hero world. 
It was moreover unavoidable that the advancing science should 
clash with tradition. The physical philosophers had already long 
lived in open hostility to the popular religion, and the more con- 
yincingly they demonstrated by analogies and laws that many 
things which had hitherto been regarded as the immediate effect 
of Pivine omnipotence, were only the results of natural causes, 
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80 maoh the mare easily would it happen that the edacated classeB 
would become perplexed in refcrfpee ta all their previous convic- 
tion|. It was no wonder then ttiat the transformed consciousness 
of tl^ time should penetrate all the provinces of art and poesy; 
that ih 'vcttlpture, wholly analogous to the rhetoric art of the 
Sophistic philosophy, the emotive should occupy the place of the 
elevated style ; that Euripides, the sophist among tragedians, 
should bring the whole philosophy of the time and its manner of 
moral reflection upon the stage ; and that, instead of like the 
earlier poets, bringing forward his actors to represent an idea, he 
should use them only as means to excite a momentary emotion or 
some other stage effect. 

3. Tendencies of the Sophistic Philosophy. — To give a 
definite classification of the Sophistic philosophy, which should 
be derived from the conception of the general phenomena of the 
age, is exceedingly difficult, since, like the French "clearing up ^ 
of the last century, it entered into every department of knowledge. 
The Sophists directed the universal culture of the time. Prota- 
goras was known as a teacher of virtue, Oorgias as a rhetorician 
and politician, Prodicus as a grammarian and teacher of syn- 
onyms, Hippias as a man of various attainments, who besides 
astronomical and mathematical studies busied himself with a 
•theory of mnemonics ; others took for their problem the art of 
education, and others still the explanation of the old poets ; the 
brothers Euthydemus and Dionysidorus gave instruction in the 
bearing of arms and military tactics; many among them, as 
G-orgias, Prodicus, and Hippias, were intrusted with embassies : 
in short the Sophists, each one according to his individual ten- 
dency, took upon themselves every variety of calling and entered 
into every sphere of science ; their method is the only thing com- 
mon to all. Moreover the relation of the Sophists to the educated 
public, their striving after popularity, &me and money, disclose 
the fact that their studies and occupations were for the most part 
controlled, not by a subjective scientific interest, but by some ex- 
ternal motive. With that roving spirit which was an essential 
peculiarity of the later Sophists, travelling from city to city, and 
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tumottBmg iluniiselYes as thinkers by fooleflBioa-^uid iplTuig their 
iastractioDS with pioininent reference to a good reoompense and 
the &vor of the rich private classes, it was very natural that they 
should discourse upon the prominent questions of uniyersal inter- 
est and of public culture, with occasional reference also to the 
&Torite occupation of this or that rich man with whom they 
mi^t be brought in contact. Hence their peculiar strength lay 
&r more in a formal dexterity,. in an acuteness of thought and a 
capadty of bringing it readily into exercise, in the art of discourse 
than in any positiye knowledge ; their instruction in virtue was 
given either in positive dogmatism or in empty bombast, and even 
where the Sophistic philosophy became really polymathic, the art 
of speech still remained as the great thing. So we find in Xeno- 
]pbony Hippias boasting that he can speak repeatedly upon every 
subject and say something new each time, while we hear it ex- 
pressly affirmed of others, that they had no need of positive 
knowledge in order to discourse satisfactorily upon every thing, 
and to answer every question extemporaneously; and when many 
Sophists make it a great point to hold a well-arranged discourse 
about something of the least possible significance (e. g, salt), so 
do we see that with them the thing was only a means while the 
word was the end, and we ought not to be surprised that in this 
respect the Sophistic philosophy aymk to that empty technicality 
which Plato in his Phsedrus, on account of its want of charaeteri 
subjects to so rigid a criticism. 

4. The Significance of the Sophistic Philosopht from its 
RSLATiON TO THE OuLTURB OF THE Agb. — The scicutific and moral 
defect of the Sophistic philosophy is at first view obvious ; and, 
siaoe certain modern writers of history with over-officious zeal 
have painted its dark sides in black, and raised an earnest accu« 
lation against its frivolity, immorality, and greediness for pleasure, 
its conoeitedness and selfishness, and bare appearance of wisdom 
and art of dispute — ^it needs here no farther elucidation. But the 
point in it most apt to be overlooked is the merit of the Sophists 
in their effect upon the culture of the age. To say, as is done, 
that they had only the negative merit of calling out the opposi« 
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tion of Socrates and Plato, is to leave the immeiise inflaenoe and 
the high fame of so many among them, as well as the reToluticm 
which they brought about in the thinking of a whole nation, an 
inexplicable phenomenon. It were inexplicable that e. g. Socrates 
should attend the lectures of Prodious, and direct to him other 
students, if he did not acknowledge the worth of hb grammatical 
performances or recognize his merit for the soundness of his logia 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that Protagoras has hit upon many 
correct principles of rhetoric, and has satisfactorily established 
certain grammatical categories. Generally noay it be said of the 
Sophists, that they threw among the people a fulness in every 
department of knowledge ; that they strewed about them a vast 
number of fruitful germs of development ; that they called out 
investigations in the theory of knowledge, in logic and in lan- 
guage ; that they laid the basis for the methodical treatment of 
many branches of human knowledge, and that they partiy founded 
and partly called forth that wonderful intellectual activity which 
characterized Athens at that time. Their greatest merit is their 
service in the department of language. They may even be said 
to have created and formed the Attic prose. They are the first 
who made style as such a separate object of attention and study, 
and who set about rigid investigations respecting number and the 
art of rhetorical representation. With them Athenian eloquence, 
which they first incited, begins. Antiphon as well as Isocrates--^ 
the latter the founder of the most flourishing school of Greek 
rhetoric — ^are oflshoots of the Sophistic philosophy. In all this 
there is ground enough to regard this whole phenomenon as not 
barely a symptom of decay. 

5. Individual Sophists. — ^The first, who is said to have been 
called, in the recei\ ed sense. Sophist, is Protagoras of Abdera, 
who flourished about 440 b. c. He taught, and for wages, in 
Sicily and in Athens, but was driven out of the latter place aa a 
revilcF of the gods, and his book concerning the gods was burnt 
by the herald in the public market-place. It began with these 
words : '^ I can know nothing concerning the gods, whether they 
exist or not ; for we are prevented from gaining such knowled^ 
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not only bj the obfleority of the ibing itself, bat by the BhertneeB 
of tiie himuui life." In anoth^ writnig be derelops bia doctiine 
toncerning knowing or not-knowing. Starting from the Heraclitic 
position that every thing is in a constant flow, and applying this 
jH^minently to the thinking subject, he taught that the man is 
the measure of all things, who determines in respect of being that 
it may be, and of not-being that it may not be, i. e. that is tme 
for the perceiving subject which he, in the constant movement of 
things and of himself, at every moment perceives and is sensible 
of—and hence he has theoretically no other relation to the ex- 
ternal world than the sensuous apprehension, and practically no 
other than the sensuous desire. But now, since perception and 
sensation are as diverse as the subjects themselves, and are in the 
hi^est degree variable in the very same subject, there follows the 
farther result that nothing has an objective validity and deter- 
mination, that contradictory affirmations in reference to the same 
object mnst be received as alike true, and that error^and contra- 
diction cannot be. Protagoras does not seem to have made any 
efforts to give these frivolous propositions a practical and logical 
application. According to the testimony of the ancients, a per- 
sonal character worthy of esteem, cannot be denied him ; and even 
Plato, in the dialogue which bears his name, goes no farther than 
to object to his complete obscurity respecting the nature of 
morality, while, in his Gorgias and Philebus, he charges the later 
Sophists with affirming the principles of immorality and moral 
baseness. 

Next to Protagoras, the most famous Sophist was Gorgias, 
During the Peloponnesian war (426 b. c), he came from Leontium 
to Athens in order to gain assistance for his native city against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. After the successful accomplishment 
of his errand he still abode for some time in Athens, but resided 
the latter part of his life in Thessaly, where he died about the 
same time with Socrates. The pompous ostentation of his ex- 
ternal appearance is often ridiculed by Plato, and the discourses 
through which he was wont to exhibit himself display the same 
diaracter, attempting, through poetical ornament, and florid 
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metapbors, and unoommon words, and a mass of hitherto unheard 
of figures of speech, to dazzle and delude the mind. As a phi- 
losopher he adhered to the Eleatios, especially to Zeno, and 
attempts to prove upon the basis of their dialectic schematism, 
that universally nothing is, or if there could be a being, it would 
not be cognizable, or if cognizable it would not be communicable. 
Hence his writing bore characteristically enough the title—'' Cw^ 
ceming Not-being or Naturey The proof of the first proposition 
that universally nothing is, since it can be established neither as 
being nor as not-being, nor yet as at the same time both being 
and not-being, rests entirely upon the position that all existence 
is a space-filling existence (has place and body), and is in fact 
the final consequence which overturns itself, in other words the 
self-destruction of the hitherto physical method of philosophizing. 
The later Sophists with reckless daring carried their conclu- 
sions far beyond Gorgias and Protagoras. They were for the 
most part free thinkers, who pulled to the ground the religion, 
laws, and customs of their birth. Among these should be named, 
prominently, the tyrant Oritias, Polus, Callicles, and Thrasy- 
machus. The two latter openly taught the right of the stronger 
as the law of nature, the unbridled satisfaction of desire as the 
natural right of the stronger, and the setting up of restraining 
laws as a crafty invention of the weaker ; and Critias, the most 
talented but the most abandoned of the thirty tyrants, wrote a 
poem, in which he represented the faith in the gods as an invention 
of crafty statesmen. Hippias of Elis, a man of great knowledge, 
bore an honorable character, although he did not fall behind the 
rest in bombast and boasting; but before all, was Prodious, in 
reference to whom it became a proverb to say — " as wise as Pro- 
dicus," and concerning whom Plato himself and even Aristophanes 
never spoke without veneration. Especially famous among the 
ancients were his parenetical (persuasive) lectures concerning the 
choice of a mode of life (Xenophon's Memorabilia, II. 1), con* 
ceming external good and its use, concerning life and death, &c., 
discourses in which he manifests a refined moral feeling, and his 
observation of life ; although through the want of a higher ethical 
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and bCMSuliiic pnnci^ileiy hit nraat ut pcMcd. Daund SocnlQB» unooo 
fbrenmner he has been eaOed. The later genermtioiis of SoplustS) 
as thej are diown in the Eath jdemns of Plato, ank to a conmMm 
lerel of bnlRxniery and disgracefbl strife for gain, and eomprae 
their whole dialectic art in certain fonnnbe for entangling 
{kDacies. 

6l Trajusitio^t to Socrates and Chabacteristic of the tolt 
L0WIX6 Period. — ^That which is true in the Sophistic philosophj 
ia the tmth of the snbjectiTitj, of tiie setf-conscionsness^ «. «. ^ 
demand that every thing which I am to admit mnst be shown as 
rational before mj own consciousness — ^Uiat which is false in it is 
its apprehension of this sabjectiTity as nothing farther than finite, 
empirical egoistic sabjectiritj, t. e. the demand that mj accidental 
win and opinion ^onld determine what is rational ; its tmth is 
that it set np the principle of fireedom, of self-certainty ; its mi> 
tmth is that it established the accidental will and notion of the 
individual 4ipon the throne. To carry out now the principle of 
freedom and self-conscionsness to its tmth, to gain a trae world 
of objectiye thought with a real and distinct content, by the same 
means of reflection which the Sophists had only nsed to destroy it, 
to establish the objectiye will, the rational thinking, the absolute or 
ideal in the place of the empirical sabjectivity was the problem of 
the next advent in philosophy, the problem which Socrates took 
np and solved. To make the absolute or ideal subjectivity instead 
of the empirical for a principle, is to affirm that the true measure 
of all things is not my (t. e. the individual person's) opinion, 
&ncy and will ; that what is true, right and good, does uot de- 
pend upon my caprice and arbitrary determination, or upon that 
of any other empirical subject ; but while it is my thinking, it is 
my thinJcingy the rational within me, which has to decide upon all 
these points. But my thinking, my reason, is not something 
specially belonging to me, but something common to every rational 
being ; something universal, and in so far as I am a rational and 
thinking being, is my subjectivity a universal one. But every think- 
ing individual has the consciousness that what he holds as right, 
as duty, as good or evil, does not appear as suoh to him alone but 
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to erery raitional being, and that oonseqaently hk Aiwtfng has 
the character of muyersality, of unirersal validity, in a word-— of 
objectivity. This then in opposition to the Sophistic philosophy 
is the stand-point of Socrates, and therefore with him the phi- 
losophy of objective thought begins. What Socrates could do in 
opposition to the Sophists was to show that reflection led to the 
same results as faith or obedience, hitherto without reflection, 
had done, and that the thinking man guided by his free oonscions- 
ness and his own conviction, would learn to form the same judg- 
ments and take the same course to which life and custom had 
abeady and unconsciously induced the ordinary man. The posi- 
tion, that while the man is the measure of all things, it is the 
man as universal, as thinking, as rational, is the fandamental 
thought of the Socratic philosophy, which is, by virtue of this 
thought, the positive complement of the Sophistic principle. 

With Socrates begins the second period of the Grecian philoso- 
phy. This period contains three philosophical systems, whose 
authors, standing to each other in the personal relation of teacher 
and pupil, represent three successive generations, — SooratbS| 
Plato, Aristotle. 
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SECTION XII. 

SOCRATES.* 

1. His Pebsonal Character. — The new philosophical prinei- 
pie appears in the personal character of Socrates. His philosophy 
is his mode of acting as an individual ; his life and doctrine ean- 
not be separated. His biography, therefore, forms the only com- 
plete representation of his philosophy, and what the narrative of 
Xenophon presents us as the definite doctrine of Socrates, is con- 
sequently nothing but an abstract of his inward character, as 

* The article on Socrates, from page 52 to page 64, was translated by 
Prof. N. G. Clark, of the University of Vermont 
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it foand expreBaon from iiiBe to time in bk eoufPiBiiien. Plato 
jet more regarded his master as such an arehelypal penonalhj, 
and a Inminoiis exhibition of the histoiieai Socrates is the speoal 
object of his later and maturer dtalogves, and of these again, the 
Sjmposiom is the most brilliant apotheosis of the Eros incramated 
in the person of Socrates, of the philosophical impulse transfimned 
into character. 

Socrates was bom in the year 469 B. C, the son of Sophio> 
nkens, a sculptor, and Phasnarete, a midwife. In his yonth he was 
trained b j his father to fellow his own profession, and in this he 
is said not to have been without skilL Three dn^ed fignres of 
the Graces, called the work of Socrates, were seen by Panaanias, 
upon the Aloropolia Little ferther is known of his educatioiL 
He may have profited by the instruction of Prodicus and the 
musician, Damon, but he stood in no posonal connection with the 
proper philosoj^ers, who flourished before, or cotemporaneously 
with him. He became what he was by himself alone, and just 
fer this reason does he form an era in the old philosophy. If the 
ancients call him a scholar of Anaxagoras, or of the natural phi* 
losopher, Archelaus, the first is demonstrably false, and the second, 
to say the least, is altogether improbable. He never sought other 
means of culture than those afforded in his native city. Witii 
the exception of one journey to a public festival, the militaiy 
campaigns which led him as far as Potidiea, Delion, and Amphi- 
polis, he never left Athens. 

The period when Socrates first began to devote himself to 
the education of youth, can be determined only approximately 
feom the time of the first representation of the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, which was in the year 423. The date of the Delphic 
oracle, which pronounced him the wisest of men, is not known. 
But in the traditions of his followers, he is almost uniformly 
represented as an old, or as a gray*headed man. His mode of 
instruction, wholly different from the pedantry and boastful osten- 
tation of ihe Sophisto, was altogether unconstrained, conversa- 
tional, popular, starting from objects lying nearest at hand and 
the most insignificant, and deriving the necessary illustrations and 
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proo6 from the most oomidon matters of er&ry day life ; in &ct^ 
lie was reproached by his ootemporaries for speaking ever aolj of 
dmdges, smiths, cobblers and tanners. So we find him at the 
market, in tlie gynmasia, in the workshops, busy early and late, 
talking with youth, with young men, and with old men, on the 
proper aim and business of life, convincing them of ihek ig^o-* 
ranee, and wakening up in them the slumbering desires aft^ 
knowledge. In every human effort, whether directed to the 
interestsof the commonwealth, ortotheprivate individual and the 
gains of trade, to science or to art, this master of helps to 
spiritual births could find fit points of contact for the awakening 
of a true self-knowledge, and a moral and religious consciousness. 
However often his attempts failed, or were rejected with bitter 
scorn, or requited with hatred and unthankfulness, yet, led on by 
^e clear conviction that a real improvement in the condition of 
l^e state could come only from a proper education of its youth, 
he remained to the last true to his chosen vocation. Purely 
Greek in these relations to the rising generation, he designated 
himself, by preference, as the most ardent lover ; Greek too in 
this, that with him, notwithstanding these free relations of Mend* 
ship, his own domestic life fell quite into the background. He 
nowhere shows much regard for his wife and children ; the noto- 
rious, though altogether too much exaggerated ill-nature of Xan* 
tippe, leads us to suspect, however, that his domestic relationa 
were not the most happy. 

As a man, as a practical sage, Socrates is pictured in the 
brightest colors by all narrators. '' He was," says Xenophon, <<80 
pious, that he did nothing without l^e advice of the gods; so 
just, that he never injured any one even in the least ; so eom- 
pletely mast^ of himself, that he never chose the agreeable in- 
stead of the good ; so discerning, that he never failed in distin*- 
guishing the better firom the worse ; " in short, he was " just the 
best and happiest man possible." (Xen. Mem. I. 1, IL IV. 8, 
11.) Still that which lends to his person such a peculiar charm, 
is the happy blending and harmonious connection of all its ohar* 
aeteristic traits, the perfection of a beautiful, plastic nature. Li 
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all lihk vniTKailitf ui liia genias, in dus tome of dimeter, bj 
wiiicb he combined the most ooiiindielorj and inoongnMNiB ele- 
ments into a hanmonious irhole, in this loftj eleTatic»i abovo eveiy 
hnraan veaknesB, — in a word, as a perfiset model, he is moststrik* 
iQgliy dejM^oted in the brilliant enlc^ of AlcibiadeSy in the Sjm- 
poBiom of Plato. In the scantier re^esentation of Xenophon, 
also, we find eyerywhere a dassic form, a man poBsesBed of the 
finest social culture, fdU of Athenian poUteness, infinitely removed 
fimm every thing like ^oomy asceticism, a man as valiant npon 
the field of battle as in the festive hall, conducting himsdf with 
the most unconstrained freedom, and yet wiUi entire sobriety and 
self-control, a perfect picture oi the happiest Athenian time, 
without the acerbity, the one-sidedness, and contracted reserve of 
the later moralists, an ideal representation of the gennindy 
human virtnesL 

2. Socrates and Abisiophanss. — Socrates seems early to 
have attained universal cdebrity throu|^ the peculiarities attach* 
mg to his person and character. Nature had furnished him with 
a remarkable external physiognomy. His crooked, tumed-up 
nose, his projecting eye, his bald pate, his corpulent body, gave 
ius form a striking similarity to the Silenic, a comparison which 
is earned out inXenophon's '^ Feast," in sprightly jest, and 
in Plato's Symposium, with as much ingenuity as profoundness. 
To this was added his miserable dress, his going barefoot, his 
posture, his often standing still, and rolling his eyes. After all 
this, one will hardly be surprised that the Athenian comedy took 
advantage of such a remarkable character. But there was an- 
other and peculiar motive, which influenced Aristof^ianes. He 
was a most ardent admirer of l^e good old times, an enthusiastic 
eulogist of the manners and the constitution, under which the 
faUiers had been reared. As it was his great object to waken up 
anew in his people, and to stimulate a longing after those good 
old times, his passionate hatred broke out against all modern 
efibrts in polities, art and philosophy, of tiiat increasing mock* 
wisdom, which went hand in hand with a degenerating democracy. 
Hence comes his bitter railing at Cleon, the Demagogue (in the 
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Knights), at Euripides, the sentimental play-writer (in the Erogs) 
and at Socrates, the Sophist (in the Glouds). The latter, as the 
representative of a subtle, destructive philosophy, must have ap- 
peared to him just as corrupt and pernicious, as the party of pro- 
gress in politics, who trampled without conscience upon eveiy 
thing which had come down from the past It is, therefore, the 
fundamental thought of the Clouds to expose Socrates to publie 
contempt, as the representative of the Sophistic philosophy, a 
mere semblance of wisdom, at once vain, profitless, corrupting in 
its influence upon the youth, and undermining all true discipline 
and morality. Seen in this light, and from a moral stand-point| 
the motives of Aristophanes may find some excuse, but they can- 
not be justified ; and his representation of Socrates, into whose 
character all the characteristic features of the Sophistic philoso- 
phy are interwoven, even the most contemptible and hateful, yet 
so that the most unmistakable likeness is still apparent, cannot be 
admitted on the ground that Socrates did really have the greatest 
formal resemblance to the Sophists. The Clouds can only be de- 
signated as a culpable misunderstanding, and as an act of gross 
injustice brought about by blinded passion ; and Hegel, when he 
attempts to defend the conduct of Aristophanes, forgets, that, 
while the comic writer may caricature, he must do it without 
having recourse to public calumniation. In fact all the political 
and social tendencies of Aristophanes rest on a gross misunder- 
standing of historical development. The good old times, as he 
&ncies them, are a fiction. It lies just as little in the realm of 
possibility, that a morality without reflection, and a homely in- 
genuousness, such as mark a nation's childhood, should be forced 
upon a time in which reflection has utterly eaten out all imme- 
diateness, and unconscious moral simplicity, as that a grown up 
man should become a child again in the natural way. Aristo- 
phanes himself attests the impossibility of such a return, when in 
a fit of humor, with cynic raillery, he gives up all divine and 
human authority to ridicule, and thereby, however commendable 
may have been the patriotic motive prompting him to this comio 
ecKtravagance, demonstrates, that he himself no longer standa 
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apon the basiB of the old morality, that he too is the son of his 
time. 

3. The Gondemnation of Socrates. — To this same confound- 
ing of his efforts with those of the Sophists, and the same ten- 
dency to restore by yiolent means the old discipline and morality, 
Socrates, twenty-fonr years later, fell a victinL After he had 
Hyed and labored at Athens for many years in his nsnal manner, 
after the storm of the Peloponnesian war had passed by, and this 
city had experienced the most yaried political fertones, in his 
serentieth year he was brought to trial and accused of neglecting 
the gods of the state, of introducing new deities, and also of 
corrupting the youth. His accusers were Melitus, a young poet, 
Anytus, a demagogue, and Lycon, an orator, men in every respect 
insignificant, and acting, as it seems, without motires of personal 
enmity. The trial resulted in his condemnation. After a fortu- 
nate accident had enabled him to spend thirty days more with his 
scholars in his confinement, spuming a flight from prison, he drank 
the poisoned cup in the year 399 B. C. 

The first motive to his accusation, as already remarked, was 
his identification with the Sophists, the actual belief that his doc- 
trines and activity were marked with the some character of hos- 
tflity to the interests of the state, as those of the Sophists, which 
had already occasioned so much mischief. The three points in 
the accusation, though evidently resting on a- misunderstanding, 
alike indicate this ; they are precisely those by which Aristophanes 
had sought to characterize the Sophist in the person of Socrates. 
This " corruption of the youth," this bringing in of new customs, 
and a new mode of culture and education generally, was precisely 
the charge which was brought against the Sophists ; moreover, in 
Plato's Menon, Anytus, one of the three accusers, is introduced 
as the bitter enemy of the Sophists and of their manner of in- 
struction. So too in respect to the denial of the national gods : 
before this, Protagoras, accused of denying the gods, had been 
obliged to flee, and Prodicus, to drink hemlock, a victim to the 
same distrust. Even five years after the death of Socrates, Xeno- 
phon, who was not present at the trial, felt himself called upon 
8» 
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to write his Memorabilia in defence of his teacher, so wide»c^^read 
and deep-rooted was the prejudice against him. 

Beside this there was also a second, probably a more decisiye 
reason. As the Sophistic philosophy was, in its very natnr^ 
eminently aristocratic, and Socrates, as a supposed Sophist, oon*> 
sequently passed for an aristocrat, his entire mode of life could 
not fail to make him appear like a bad citizen in the eyes of the 
restored democracy. He had never concerned himself in the 
affairs of the state, had never but once snstamed an official chai^ 
acter, and then, as chief of the Prytanes, had disagreed with Hbm 
will of the people and the rulers. {Plat Apd, ^ 82. Xen. Menu 
I. 1, 18.) In his seventieth year, he mounted the orator's stand 
for the first time in his life, on the occasion of his own accusatiott. 
His whole manner was somewhat cosmopolitan ; he is even said 
to have remarked, that he was not an Athenian, nor a Greek, but' 
a citizen of the world. We must also take into account, that he 
found fault with the Athenian democracy upon every occasion^ 
especially with the democratic institution of choice by lot, that he 
decidedly preferred the Spartan state to the Athenian, and ihait 
he excited the distrust of the democrats by his confidential rela- 
tions with the former leaders of the oligarchic party. (Xen. Mem* 
I. 2, 9, sq.) Among others who were of the oligarchic interest, 
and friendly to the Spartans, Critias in particular, one of the 
thirty tyrants, had been his scholar ; so too Alcibiades — ^two men, 
who had been the cause of much evil to the Athenian people. If 
now we accept the uniform tradition, that two of his accusers were 
men of fair standing in the democratic party, and farther, that 
his judges were men who had fled before the thirty tyrants, and 
later had overthrown the power of the oligarchy, we find it much 
more easy to understand how they, in the case before them, should 
have supposed they were acting wholly in the interest of the 
democratic party, when they pronounced condemnation upon the 
accused, especially as enough to all appearance could be brought 
against him. The hurried trial presents nothing very remarkable, 
in a generation which had grown up during the Peloponnesian 
war, and in a people that adopted and repented of l^eir pasacn^ 
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ate resolves with the like haste. Yea, more, if we consider that 
Socrates spumed to have recourse to the usual means and forms 
adopted by those accused of capital crime, and to gain the sym- 
pathy of the people by lamentations, or their fayor by flattery, 
that he in proud consciousness of his innocence defied his judges, 
it becomes rather a matter of wonder, that his condemnatioi;! was 
earried by a majority of only three to six votes. And even now 
he might have escaped the sentence to death, had he been willing 
to bow to the will of the sovereign people for the sake of a com- 
mutation of his punishment. But as he spumed to set a value upon 
h&naelf, by proposing another punishment, a fine, for example, 
instead of the one moved by his accuser, because this would be 
the dame as to acknowledge himself guilty, his disdain could not 
fiul to exasperate the easily excited Athenians, and no farther ex- 
planation is needed to show why eighty of his judges who had 
b^ore voted for his innocence, now voted for his death. Such 
was the most lamentable result — a result, afterwards most deeply 
regretted by the Athenians themselves — of an accusation, which 
at the outset was probably only intended to humble the aristo- 
cratio philosopher, and to force him to an acknowledgment of the 
power uid the majesty of the people. 

fiegePs view of the fate of Socrates, that it was the result of 
the collision of equally just powers — the Tragedy of Athens as he 
calls itf-and that guilt and innocence were shared alike on both 
sides, cannot be maintained on historical grounds, since Socrates 
ean. neither be regarded exclusively as the representative of the 
modem spirit, the principle of freedom, subjectivity, the concrete 
personality; nor his judges, as the representatives of the old 
Athoaian unreflecting morality. The first cannot be, since 
Socrates, if his principle was at variance with the old Greek 
morality, rested nevertheless so far on the basis of tradition, that 
the accusations brought against him in this respect were false and 
groundless ; and the last cannot be, since at that time, after the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, the old morality and piety had 
long been wanting to the mass of the people, and given place to 
the modern culture, and the whole process against Socrates must 
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be regarded raUier as an attempt to restore by violence, in ooa 
nection with the old oonstitation, the old defimct morality. The 
fault is not therefore the same on both sides, and it must be held, 
that Socrates fell a victim to a misunderstanding, and to an un- 
justifiable reaction of public sentiment 

4. The '^ Genius" {8(ufwvujv) of Socbates. — Those traoes 
of the old religious sentiment, which have been handed down to 
us from so many different sources, and are certainly not to be 
explained from a bare accommodation to the popular belief, oa 
the part of the philosopher, and which distinguish him so decided^ 
from the Sophists, show how little Socrates is really to be regarded 
as an imiovator in discipline and morals. He commends the art 
of divination, believes in dreams, sacrifices with all proper care, 
speaks of the gods, of their omniscience, omnipresence, goodness, 
and complete sufficiency in themselves, even with the greatest 
reverence, and, at the close of his defence, makes the most solemn 
asseveration of his belief in their existence. In keeping with his 
attaching himself in this way to the popular religion, his new 
principle, though in its results hostile to all external authority, 
nevertheless assumed the form of the popular belief in " Demonio" 
signs and symbols. These suggestions of the " Demon " are a 
knowledge, which is at the same time connected with unconscious- 
ness. They occupy the middle ground between the bare ext«nal 
of the Crreek oracle, and the purely internal of the spirit That 
Socrates had the conception of a particular subject, a personal 
'^ Demon," or '< Genius," is altogether improbable. Just as little 
can these '' Demonic " signs, this inward oracle, whose voice 
Socrates professed to hear, be regarded after Uie modern accep- 
tation, simply as the personification of the conscience, or of the 
practical instinct, or of the individual tact The first article in 
the form of accusation, which evidently refers to this very pointy 
shows that Socrates did not speak barely metaphorically of tkiB 
voice, to which ho professed to owe his prophecies. And it waa 
not solely in reference to those higher questions of decided inn 
portance, that Socrates had these suggestions, but rather and pre- 
oninently with respect to matters of mere accident and arbi^ 
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6hoioe, as for example, whether, and when, his frimads should set 
out on a journey. It is no longer possible to explain the 
<< Demon" or ^^Oenius" of Socrates on psychological grounds; 
there may hare heen something of a magnetic character about it. 
It is possible that there may be some connection between this and 
tiie s&any other ecstatic or cataleptic states, which are related of 
Socrates in the Symposium of Plato. 

5. The Sourcss of the Philosofht of Socrates. — ^Well 
known is the old controversy, whether the picture of Socrates, 
drawn by Xenophon or by Plato, is the most complete and true 
to history, and which of the two men is to be considered as the 
more reliable source for obtaining a knowledge of his philosophy. 
This question is being decided more and more in faror of Xeno- 
phon. Great pains has been taken in former as in later times, to 
bring Xenophon's Memorabilia into disrepute, as a shallow and 
insufficient source, because their plain, and any thing other than 
speculative contents, seemed to furnish no satisfiBtctory ground 
to sndb a revolution in the world of mind as is attributed to 
8o(nrate8, or for the splendor which invests his name in history, 
or for the character which Plato assigns him; because again the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon have especially an apologetic aim, and 
their defence does not relate so much to the philosopher as to the 
man; and finally, because they have been supposed to have the 
appearance of carrying the philosophical over into the unphilo- 
Bophical style of the common understanding. A distinction has 
therefore been made between an exoteric and an esoteric 
fioCTates, obtaining the first from Xenophon, the latter from Plato. 
But tiie preference of Plato to Xenophon has in the first place 
no historical right in its favor, since Xenophon appears as a pro- 
per historian and claims historical credibility, while Plato on the 
«^r hand never professes to be an historical narrator, save in a 
few passages, and will by no means have all the rest which he 
pats in the mouth of Socrates understood as his authentic ex- 
pressions and discourse. There is, tlierefore, no historical reastm 
for preferring the representation of Socrates which is given by 
Plato. In the second place, the under-valuation of Xenophon 
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rests, for the most part, on the Mae notimi, that Socrates had a 
proper philosophy, i. e, a specalatiye system, and on an nnhistorieal 
mistaking of the limits by which the philosophical character of 
Socrates was conditioned and restricted. Inhere was no propesr 
Socratic doctrine, but a Socratio life; and, jnst on this ground, 
are the diffsrent philosophical tendencies of his scholars to be 
explained. 

6. The Univerbai. Ohabacter op the PniLosoPHizmG of 
SooKATEs. — ^The philosophizing of Socrates was limited and re* 
skioted by his opposition, partly to the preceding, and partly to 
the Sophistic philosophy. 

Philosophy before the time of Socrates had been in its essea* 
tial character inyestigation of natorci But in Socrates, the 
human mind, for the first time, turned itself in upon itself, upon 
its own being, and that too in the most^ immediate manner, by 
conceiying itself as active, moral spirit. The positive philoao- 
phizmg of Socrates, is exclusively of an ethical character, ex- 
clusively an inquiry into the nature of virtue, so exclusively, and 
so onesidedly, tiiat, as is wont to be the case upon the appearaace 
of a new principle, it even expressed a contempt for Uie striving 
of the entire previous period, with its natural philosophy, and ilia 
mathematics. Setting every thing under the stand-point of imr 
mediate moral law, Socrates was so far from finding any object in 
^ irrational" nature worthy of study, that he rather, in a kind of gexie- 
ral teleological manner, conceived it simply in the light of external 
means for the attainment of external ends ; yea, he would not eveii 
go out to walk, as he says in the Phsedrus of Plato, since one oaa 
learn nothing from trees and districts of country. Self-knowledge, 
the Delphic {yvio&i aravrov) appeared to him the only object 
worthy of a man, as the starting-point of all philosophy. KnowL> 
edge of every other kind, he pronounced so insignificant, and 
worthless, that he was wont to boast of his ignorance, and to de> 
dare that he excelled other men in wisdom only in this, that he 
was conscious of his own ignorance. (Plat. Ap. 8. 21, 23.) 

The other side of the Socratic philosophizing, is its oppositiim 
to the philosophy of the time. ELis ol^ect, as is well understoo^y 
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oould hare been only this, to place himaeif upon t^same pontion 
as that oecapied by the philosophy of the Sophists, and overoome 
it on its own ground, and by itf* own principles. That Socrates 
shared in the general position of the Sophists, and even had many 
features of external resemblance to them — the Socratic irony, for 
instance — ^has been remarked above. Many of his assertionB,par> 
ticnlarly these propositions, that no man knowingly does wron^ 
and if a man were knowingly to lie, or to do some odier wrong 
act, still he would be better than he who should do the same nnr 
consciously, at first sight bear a purely Sophistic stamp. The 
great fundamental thought of the Sophistic philosophy, that all 
moral acting must be a conscious act, was also his. But whilst 
the Sophists made it their object, through subjective refleetion to 
confuse and to breakup all stable convictions, to make all rules re- 
lating to outward conduct impossible, Socrates had recognised 
thinking as the activity of the universal principle, free, objective 
thought as the measure of all things, and, therefore, instead of 
referring moral duties, and all moral action to the feuicy and 
caprice of the individual, had rather referred all to true knowl- 
edge, to the essence of spirit. It was this idea of knowledge that 
led him to seek, by the process of thought, to gain a conceivable 
objective ground, something real, abiding, absolute, independent of 
the arbitrary volitions of the subject, and to hold fast to uncon- 
dilaoned moral laws. Hegel expresses the same opinion, when he 
says that Socrates put morality from ethical grounds, in the place 
of the morality of custom and habit. Hegel distinguishes 
morality, as conscious right conduct, resting on reflection and 
moral principles, from the morality of unsophisticated, half-un- 
c(MiScious virtue, which rests on the compliance with prevailing 
custom. The logical condition of this ethical striving of Socrates, 
was the determining of conceptions, the method of their forma- 
tion. To search out the " what " of every thing says Xenophoa 
{Mem. lY. 6, 1.) was the uninterrupted care of Socrates, and 
Aristotle says expressly that a twofold merit must be ascribed to 
him, viz. : the forming of the method of induction and the giving 
of strictly logjical de&dtions,— the two elements which c^mstitute 
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the basis of science. How these two elements stand connected 
with the principle of Socrates we shall at once see. 

7. The Socratic Methoi>. — ^We must not regard the Socratic 
method as we are accustomed to speak of method in our day, i, e. 
as something which, as such, was distinctly in his consciousness, 
and which he abstracted from erery concrete content, but it 
rather had its growth in the very mode of his philosophizing, 
which was not directed to the imparting of a system but to the 
education of the subject in philosophical thinking and life. It 
is only a subjectiye technicality for his mode of instruction, the 
peculiar manner of his philosophical, familiar life. 

The Socratic method has a twofold side, a negative and a pos- 
itive one. The negative side is the well known Socratic irony. 
The philosopher takes the attitude of ignorance, and would appa- 
rently let himself be instructed by those with whom he converses, 
but through the questions which he puts, the unexpected conse- 
quences which 'he deduces, and the contradictions in which he 
involves the opposite party, he soon leads them to see that their 
supposed knowledge would only entangle and confuse them. In 
the embarrassment in which they now find themselves placed, and 
seeing that they do not know what they supposed, this supposed 
knowledge completes its own destruction, and the subject who 
had pretended to wisdom learns to distrust his previous opinions 
and firmly held notions. ''What we knew, has contradicted 
itself," is the refirain of the most of these conversations. 

This result of the Socratic method was only to lead the sub- 
ject to know that he knew nothing, and a great part of the dia- 
logues of Xenophon and Plato go no farther than to represent 
ostensibly this negative result. But there is yet another element 
in his method in which the irony loses its negative appearance. 

The positive side of the Socratic method is the so-called ob- 
stetrics or art of intellectual midwifery. Socrates compares him- 
self with his mother Phaenarete, a midwife, because his position 
was rather to help others bring forth thoughts than to produce 
them himself, and because he took upon himself to distinguish the 
birth of an empty thought from one rich in its content. (Plato 
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l^BotiBiuSj p. 149.) Throai^ ihis art of midwifery the ]^oao> 
pher, by his asauduoiui qoestioiuDg, by his interrogatory disseeticm 
of the notions of him with whom he might be oonrersing, knew 
how to elicit from him a thought of which he had preyiously bemi 
nnoonsoioiis, and how to help him to the birth of a new thonght. 
A chief means in this operation was the method of indtutiofij or 
the leading of the representation to a conception. The philoso- 
pher, thos, starting from some individoal, concrete case, and seis* 
ing hold of the most common notions concerning it, and finding 
illustrations in the most ordinary and trivial occurrences, knew 
how to remore by his comparisons that which was individual, and 
by thus separating the accidental and contingent from the essen- 
tial, could bring up to consciousness a universal truth and a uni- 
versal determination, — ^in oiher words, could form conceptiona 
In order 0. g. to find the conception of justice or valor, he would 
start from individual examples of them, and from these deduce 
the universal character or conception of these virtues. From this 
we see that the direction of the Socratio induction was to gain 
logical definitions. I define a conception when I develope what 
it is, its essence, its content. I define the conception of justice 
when I set up the common property and logical unity of all its 
dilEerent modes of manifestation. Socrates sought to go no fiur- 
ther than this. <^ To seek for the essence of virtne," says an 
Aristotelian writing (EtJi. L 5), ^'Socrates regarded as the 
problem of philosophy, and hence, since he regarded all virtue as 
a knowing, he sought to determine in respect of justice or valor 
what they might really be, i. 0. he investigated their essence or 
conception.'' From this it is very easy to see tiie connection 
which his method of definitions or of forming concepiions had 
with his practical strivings. He went back to the conception of 
evety individual virtue, «. g, justice, only because he was con- 
vinced that the knowledge of this conception, the knowledge of it 
for every individual case, was the surest guide for every moral 
relation. Every moral action, he believed, should start as a con- 
scious action from the conception. 

From this we might oharaoteriie the Soeratic method as the 
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skill by which a o^rtain sum of ffcveoy homogeneoiiB and individiial 
phenomeQa was taken, and their logical unity, the universal prin* 
oiple which lay at their base, indnctiyely found. This method 
presupposes the recognition that the essence of the objects must 
be comprehended in the thought, that the conception is the true 
being of the thing. Hence we see that the Platonic doctrine oi 
ideas is only the objectifying of this method which in Socrates 
appears no farther than a subjective dexterity. The Platonio 
ideas are the universal conceptions of Socrates posited as real 
individual beings. Hence Aristotle (Metaph. XIII. 4) most fit- 
tingly characterizes the relation between the Socratic method and 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas with the words, '^ Socrates posits 
the universal conceptions not as separate, individual substances, 
while Plato does this, and names them ideas." 

8. The Socratic Doctrine concerning Yirtue. — The single, 
positive doctrinal sentence which has been transmitted us from 
Socrates is, that virtue is a knowing, — ^that, consequently, nothing 
is good which happens without discernment, and nothing bad 
which is done with discernment, or, what is the same thing, that 
no man is voluntarily vicious, that the base are such against their 
will, aye, even he who knowingly does wrong is better than he 
who does it ignorantly, because in the latter case, morality and 
true knowledge are both wanting, while in the former — ^if such a 
case could happen — ^morality alone is violated. Socrates could 
not conceive how a man should know the good and yet not do it ; 
it was to him a logical contradiction that the man who sought his 
own well being should at the same time knowingly despise it. 
Therefore, with him the good action followed as necessarily fmm 
the knowledge of the good as a logical conclusion from its pre* 
misc. 

The sentence that virtue is a knowing, has for its logical con- 
sequence the unity of virtue and for its practical consequence the 
teachableness of it. With these three propositions, in which 
every thing is embraced which we can properly term the Sooratio 
philosophy, Socrates has laid the first foundation stone for a 
scientific treatment of ethics, a treatment which must be dated 
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first from him. Bat he laid only the foimdfttioii stone, for on 
the one side he attempted no oarrying out of his prinoiple into 
detaib) nor any setting up of a eoncrete doctrine of ethics, hnt 
only, after the ancient manner, referred to the laws of states and 
the imwritten laws of the nnirersal human order, and on the other 
side, he has not seldom served himself with utilitarian moti?es to 
estahlish his ethical propositions, in other words he has referred 
to the external advantages and useful consequenoes of virtue, hy 
whidi the purity of his ethical point of view became tarnished. 
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SECTION XIII. 

THE PABTIAL BISOIPLES OF SOCBATES. 

L Taxn relation to the Socratio Philosophy. — The 
death of Socrates gave to his life an ideal p^ection, and this be- 
came an animating prinoiple which had its working in many 
diiectiona. The apprehension of him as an ideal type forms the 
common character of the immediate Sooratic schools. The fun- 
damental thought, that men should have one universal and essen- 
tially true aim, they all received from Socrates ; but since their 
master left no complete and systematic doctrine, but only his 
many-sided life to determine the nature of this aim, every thing 
would depend upon the subjective apprehension of the personal 
character of Socrates, and of this we should at the outset naturally 
expect to find among his different disciples a different estimate. 
Socrates had numerous scholars, but no schooL Among these, 
three views of his character have found a place in history. That 
o{ AnHsihenes^ or the Cynical, that of AristippttSy or the Cyre- 
nian, and that of Euclid^ or the Megarian — ^three modes of appre- 
hending him, each of which contains a true element of the So- 
ciatie character, but all of which separate that which in the 
master was a harmonious unity, and affirm of the isolated 
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elementB that which ootdd be truly predicated only of the whola 
They are therefore, one-sided, and give of Socrates a fidse pio- 
tore. This, however, was not wholly their fault ; but in that 
Aristippns was forced to go back to the theory of knowledge ef 
Protagoras, and Enclid to the metaphysics of the Eleatics, they 
rather testify to the subjective character and to the wont of 
method and system of the Socratic philosophy, and exhibit in 
their defects and one-sidedness, in part, only the ori^nal weak- 
ness which belongs to the doctrine of their master. 

2. .Antisthenes and the Cynics. — ^As a strictly literal ad- 
herent of the doctrine of Socrates, and zealonsly thongh grosslyy 
and often with caricatore imitating his method, Antisthenes stands 
nearest his master. In early life a disciple of Gk>rgias, and him- 
self a teacher of the Sophistic philosophy, he subsequently became 
an inseparable attendant of Socrates, after whose death he founded 
a school in the Gynosarges, whence his scholars and adherents 
took the name of Oynics, though according to others this name 
was dmved from their mode of life. The doctrine of Antis- 
thenes is only an abstract ea^ression for the Socratic ideal 4tf 
virtue. Like Socrates he considered virtue the final cause of 
men, regarding it also as knowledge or science, and thus m an 
object of instruction ; but the ideal of virtue as he had beheld it 
in the person of Socrates was realized in his estimation only in 
the absence of every need (in his appearance he imitated a beg* 
gar with staff and scrip) and hence in the disr^rding of all 
former intellectual interests ; virtue with him aims only to avoid 
evil, and therefore has no need of dialectical demonstrations, but 
only of Socratic vigor ; the wise man, aocording to him, is setf* 
sufficient, independent of every thing, indifferent in respect of 
marriage, &mily, and the public life of society, as also in respeet 
of wealth, honor, and enjoyment. In this ideal of Antisthenes, 
which is more negative than positive, we miss entirely the genial 
humanity and the universal susceptibility of his master, and still 
more a cultivation of those fruitful dialectic elements which the 
Socratic philosophizing contained. With a more decided con- 
tempt for all knowledge, and a still greater scorn of all the oos- 
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ions of Bociet J, the later Cjnioiaiii became frequentlj a repnlflive 
and shamefdl carieatare of the Socratic spirit. This was especially 
the case with Diogenes of Sinope, the only one of his disciples 
'vdicnn Antisthenes suffered to remain with him. In their high 
estimation of virtue and philosophy these Cynics, who have been 
suitably styled the Capuchins of the Grecian world, preserved a 
traoe of the original Socratic philosophy, but they sought virtue 
'^ in the shortest way," in a life according to nature as they them 
selves expressed it, that is, in shutting out the outer world, in at- 
taining a complete independence, and absence of every need, and 
in renouncing art and science as well as every determinate aim. 
To the wise man said they nothing should go amiss ; he should be 
mighty over every need and desire, free from the restraints of civil 
law and of custom, and of equal privileges with the gods. An 
easy life, said Diogenes, is assigned by the gods to that man who 
limits himself to his necessities, and this true philosophy may be 
attained by every one, through perseverance and the power of self- 
deniaL Philosophy and philosophical interest is there none in 
t^is school of beggars. All that is related of Diogenes are aneo- 
doles and sarcasms. 

We see here how the ethics of the Cynic school lost itself in 
mtirely negative statements, a consequence naturally resulting 
from the £ict that the original Socratic conception of virtue 
lacked a concrete positive content, and was not systematically car- 
ried out. Cynicism is the negative side of the Socratic doctrine. 

3. AnisTippcs AND THE Ctrenianb. — Aristippus of Cyrene, 
numbered till the death of Socrates among his adherents, is repre- 
seated by Aristotle as a Sophist, and this with propriety, since he 
received money for his instructions. He appears in Xenophon as 
a man devoted to pleasure. The adroitness with which he adapted 
himself to every circumstance, and the knowledge of human na- 
ture by which in every condition he knew how to provide means 
to satisfy his desire for good living and luxury, were well known 
among the ancients. Brought in contact with the government, he 
k^ himsdf aloof from its cares lest he should become dependent; 
he spent most of his time abroad in order to free himself from 
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erery restraint ; he made it his role that (nrcamstanoes shonld be 
dependent upon him, while he should be independent of them. 
Though such a man seems little worthy of the name of a Socrati- 
oist, yet has he two points of contact with his master which should 
not be overlooked. Socrates had called virtue and happiness eo- 
ordinately the highest end of man, i. e. he had indeed asserted 
most decidedly the idea of a moral action, but because he brought 
this forward only in an undeveloped and abstract form, he was 
only able in concrete cases to establish the obligation of the moral 
law in a utilitarian way, by appealing to the benefit resulting from 
the practice of virtue. This side of the Socratic principle 
Aristippus adopted for his own, affirming that pleasure is the ulti- 
mate end of life, and the highest good. Moreover, this pleasure, 
as Aristippus regards it, is not happiness as a condition embraemg 
the whole life, nor pleasure reduced to a system, but is (mly the 
individual sensation of pleasure which the body receives, and in 
this all determinations of moral worth entirely disappear ; but in 
that Aristippus recommends knowledge, self-government, temper- 
ance, and intellectual culture as means for acquiring and preserv- 
ing enjoyment, and, therefore, makes a cultivated mind necessary 
to judge respecting a true satisfaction, he shows that the Socratio 
spirit was not yet wholly extinguished within him, and that the 
name of pseudo-Socraticist which Schleiermacher gives him, hardly 
belongs to him. 

The other leaders of the Gyrenian school, Hegesias^ Theodo- 
ras^ AnnieeriSf we can here only name. The further development 
of this school is wholly occupied in more closely defining the na- 
ture of pleasure, t. e. in determining whether it is to be appre* 
hended as a momentary sensation, or as an enduring condition 
embracing the whole life ; whether it belonged to the mind or tiie 
body, whether an isolated individual could possess it, or whether 
it is found alone in the social relations of life ; whether we should 
regard it as positive or negative, (t. e. simply the absence of pain.) 

4. Euclid akd the Megabians. — The union of the dialeoti* 
cal and the ethical is a common character in all the partial 
Socratio schools; the difference consists only in this, that in the 
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one the eihical is made to do service to the dialectioal, and that in 
the other, the dialectical stands in subjection to the ethicaL The 
former is especially trae of the Megarian school, whose essential 
pecnliarity was pointed ont by the ancients themselves as & com- 
bination of the Socratic and Eleatic principles. The idea of the 
good is on the ethical side the same as the idea of being on the 
physical ; it was, therefore, only an application to ethics of the 
Eleatiic view and method when Euclid called the good pure being, 
and the not-good, not-being. What is farther related of Euclid is 
obscure, and may here be omitted. The Megarian school was 
kept up under different leaders after his death, but without living 
force, and without the independent activity of an organic develop- 
ment. As hedonism (the philosophical doctrine of the Oyr^ieans 
that pleasure is the chief good) led the way to the doctrine of 
Epicurus, and cynicism was the bridge toward the Stoic, so the 
later Megaric development formed the transition point to scepti- 
cism. Directing its attention ever more exclusively towards the 
coltare of the formal and logical method of argument, it left 
eatirely out of view the moral thoughts of Socrates. Its sophis- 
teiea and quiddities which were, for the most part, only plays of 
word and wit, were widely known and noted among the ancients. 

5. Plato, as the compiiEte Socbaticist.— ^The attempts thus 
&r to build upon the foundation pillars of the Socratic doctrine, 
started without a vigorous germinating principle, and ended fruit- 
lessly. Plato was the only one of his scholars who has approached 
and represented ihe wJ^de Socrates. Starting from the Socratic 
idea of knowledge he brought into one focus the scattered ele- 
ments and rays of truth which could be collected from his master 
or from the philosophers preceding him, and gave to philosophy a 
systematic completeness. Socrates had affirmed the principle that 
conception is the true being and the only actual, and had urged to 
a knowledge according to the conception; but these positions were 
DO farther developed. His philosophy is not yet*a system, but is 
only the first impulse toward a philosophical development and 
method* Plato is the first who has approached a systematic rep* 
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reaentation and derelopmeQt of the ideal world of oonoeptionB 
true in themflelves. 

The Platonio syHtem is Socrates objectified, ihe blending and 
reconciling of preceding philoeophy. 
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SECTION XIV. 



PLATO. 



I. Plato's Life. 1. His Youth. — ^Plato, the son of Aristo, 
of a noble Athenian &mily, was bom in the year 429 B. G. It was 
the year of the death of Pericles, the second year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, so fatal to Athens. Bom in the centre of Grecian 
culture and-indnstry, and descended from an old and noble &mily, 
he received a corresponding education, although no farther tidings 
of this have been transmitted to us, than the insignificant names 
of his teachers. That the youth growing up under such circum- 
stances should choose the seclusion of a philosophic life rather 
than a political career may seem strange, since many and favor- 
able opportunities for the latter course lay open before him. 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, was the cousm of his mother, 
and Charmides, who subsequently, under the oligarchic rule at 
Athens, found his death at Thrasybulus on the same day with 
Oritias, was his uncle. Notwithstanding this, he is never known 
to have appeared a single time as a public speaker in the assembly 
of the people. In view of the rising degeneracy and increasing 
political corruption of his native land, he was too proud to court 
for himself the favor of the many-headed Demos ; and more at- 
tached to Doricism than to the democracy and practice of the 
Attic public life, he chose to make science his chief pursuit, rather 
ihan as a patriot to struggle in vain against unavoidable disaster, 
and become a martyr to his political opinions. He regarded the 
Athenian state as lost, and to hinder its inevitable ruin he would 
not bring a useless offering. 
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2. Hd Yeam» of IhscmjiiB.— a jooih of twenty, Pklo came 
to Socrates, in idioee interooime he spesit ei^t yean. Besides 
a few donbtfol anecdotes, nothing is known more particularly of 
this portion of his history. In Xenophon's Memorabilia (ILL 6) 
Plato is only once cursorily mentioned, but this in a way that 
indicates an intimate relation between the scholar and his master. 
Plato himself in his dialogues has transmitted nothing concerning 
his personal relations to Socrates; only once {PhmdL p. 59) be 
names himself among the intimate Mends of Socrates. But the 
influence whicb Socrates exerted upon him, how be recogniied in 
bim the complete representation of a wise man, bow be found not 
only in bis doctrine but also in his life and action the most fruit- 
ful philosophic germs, the significance which the personal character 
of bis master as an ideal type bad for bim — aU this we learn with 
sufficient accuracy from bis writings, where be places bis own 
incomparably more developed philosophical system in the mouth 
of bis master, whom be makes the centre of bis dialogues and the 
leader of bis discourses 

3. His Yeabs of Tiulvkl.— After the death of Socrates 399 
B. C, in the thirtieth year of bis age, Plato, fearing lest be also 
sboiild be met by the incoming reaction against philosophy, left, 
in company with other Socraticists, bis natiye city, and betook 
himself to Euclid, bis former fellow-scholar, the founder of the 
Megaric school (cf. ^ XIII. 4) at Megara. Up to this time a pure 
Socraticist, be became greatly animated and energized by bis 
intercourse with the Megarians, among whom a peculiar philoso- 
phical direction, a modification of Socraticism, was already asserted. 
We shall see farther on the influence of this residence at Megara 
upon the foundation of his philosophy, and especially upon the 
elaboration and confirmation of his doctrine of Ideas. One whole 
period of his literary actiyity and an entire group of bis dialogues, 
can only be satisfactorily explained by the intellectual stimulus 
gained at this place. From Megara, Plato visited Cyrene, Egypt, 
Magna-Orecia and Sicily. In Magna-Grecia he became acquainted 
with the Pythagorean philosophy, which was then in its highest 
bloom. His abode among the Pythagoreans had a marked effect 

4 
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Upon him ; as a man it made Mm more practical, and increased 
his zest for life and his interest in public life aad social inter- 
course ; as a philosopher it furnished him with a new incitement 
to science, and new motives to literary labor. The traces of the 
Pjthagoreoan philosophy may be seen through all the last period 
of his literary life ; especially his aversion to public and political 
life was greatly softened by his intercourse with the Pythagoreans. 
While in the Theataetus, he affirmed most positively the incom- 
patibility of philosophy with public life, we find in his later dia- 
logues, especially in the Eepublic and also in the Statesman — 
upon which Pythagoreanism seems abeady to have had an influ- 
ence — ^a returning favor for the actual world, and the well-known 
sentence that the ruler must be a philosopher is an expression 
very characteristic of this change. His visit to Sicily gave him 
the acquaintance of the elder Dionysius and Dion his brother-in- 
law, but the philosopher and the tyrant had little in common. 
Plato is said to have incurred his displeasure to so high a degree, 
that his life was in danger. After about ten years spent in travel, 
he returned to Athens in the fortieth year of his age, (389 or B88 
B. C.) 

4. Plato as Head op the Academy; His Years op Instbuo- 
TioN. — On his return, Plato surrounded himself with a circle of 
pupils. The place where he taught was known as the academy, a 
gymnasium outside of Athens where Plato had inherited a garden 
from his father. Of his school and of his later life, we have only 
the most meagre accounts. His life passed evenly along, inter- 
rupted only by a second and third visit to Sicily, where mean- 
while the younger Dionysius had come to the throne. This second 
and third residence of Plato at the court of Syracuse abounds in 
vicissitudes, and shows us the philosopher in a great variety of 
conditions (cf. Plutarch's Life of Dion); but to us, in estimating 
his philosophical character, it is of interest only for the attempt, 
which, as seems probable from all accounts, he there made to 
realize his ideal of a moral state, and by the philosophical educa- 
tion of the new ruler to unite philosophy and the reins of govern- 
ment in one and the same hand, or at least in some way by means 
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of philosophy to achieve a healthy change in the Sicilian state 
oonstitation. His efforts were however fruitless ; the circomstanoes 
were not propitious, and the character of the young Dionysius, 
who was one of those mediocre natures who strive after renown 
and distinction, but are capable of nothing profound and earnest, 
deeeived the expectations concerning him which Plato, according 
to Dion's account, thought he had reason to entertain. 

When we look at Plato's philosophical labors in the academy, 
we are struck with the different relations to public life which 
philosophy already assumes. Instead of carrying philosophy, like 
Socrates, into the streets and public places and making it there a 
snbject of social conversation with any one who desired it j he lived 
and labored entirely withdrawn from the movements of the public, 
satisfied to influence the pupils who surrounded him. In pre- 
<dsely the measure in which philosophy becomes a system and the 
systematic form is seen to be essential, does it lose its popular 
eharacter and begin to demand a scientific training, and to become 
a topic for the school, an esoteric affair. Yet such was the respect 
Ibr the name of a philosopher, and especially for the name of 
Plato, that requests were made to him by different states to com- 
pose for them a book of laws, a work which in some instances it 
was said was actually performed. Attended by a retinue of de- 
voted disciples, among whom were even women disguised as men, 
and receiving reiterated demonstrations of respect, he reached 
the age of eighty-one years, with his powers of mind unweakened 
to the latest moment. 

The close of his life seems to have been clouded by disturb- 
ances and divisions which arose in his school under the lead of 
Aristotle. Engaged in writing, or as others state it at a mar- 
riage feast, death came upon him as a gentle sleep, 348 B. G. 
His remains were buried in the Ceramicus, not far from the 
academy. 

II. The Inner Development of the Platonic Philosopht 
AND WnrnNGS. — ^That the Platonic philosophy has a real develop- 
ment, that it should not be apprehended as a perfectly finished 
system to which the different writings stand related as constitu- 
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ent elements, but that these are rather steps of this ioner de- 
Telopment, as it were stages passed over in the philosophical 
joumejings of the philosopher — ^is a view of the highest import- 
ance for the true estimate of Plato^s literary labors. 

Plato's philosophical and literary labors may be divided into 
three periods, which we can characterize in different ways. Look- 
ing at them in a chronological or biographical respect, we might 
call them respectively the periods of his years of discipline, of 
travel, of instruction, or if we view them in reference to the pre- 
vailing external influence under which they were formed, they 
might be termed the Socratic, Heraclitic-Eleatic, and the Pytha- 
gorean ; or if we looked at the content alone, we might term them 
the Anti-Sophistic-Ethic, the Dialectic or mediating, and the sys- 
tematic or constructive periods. 

The First Period — ^the Socratic — ^is marked externally by 
the predominance of the dramatic element, and in reference to its 
philosophical stand-point, by an adherence to the method and 
the fundamental principles of the Socratic doctrine. Not yet 
accurately informed of the results of former inquiries, and rather 
repelled from the study of the history of philosophy than attract- 
ed to it by the character of the Socratic philosophizing, Plato 
confined himself to an analytical treatment of conceptions, partio- 
ularl/ of the conception of virtue, and to a reproducing of his 
master, which, though something more than a mere recital of ver- 
bal recollections, had yet no philosophical independence. His 
Socrates exhibits the same view of life and the same scientifio 
stand-point which the historical Socrates of Xenophon had had. 
His efforts were thus, like those of his contemporary fellow disci- 
ples, directed prominently toward practical wisdom. His conflicts 
however, like those of Socrates, had far more weight against the 
prevailing want of science and the shallow sophisms of the day 
than for the opposite scientific directions. The whole period 
bears an eclectic and hortatory character. The highest point in 
which the dialogues of this group culminate is the attempt which 
at the same time is found in the Socratic doctrine to determine 
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the certunty of an abeolute content (of an objective realily) to 
the good. 

The history of the development of the Phttonic philosophy 
would assume a very different form if the view of some modem 
scholars respecting the date of the Phsedrns were correct. If, as 
they claim, the Phaedms were Plato's earliest work, this circum- 
stance would betray from the outset an entirely different course 
of culture for him than we could suppose in a mere scholar of 
Socrates. The doctrine in this dialogue of the pre-existence of 
souls, and their periodical transmigrations, of the relation of 
earthly beauty with heavenly truth, of divine inspiration in con- 
trast to human wisdom, the conception of love, — ^these and other 
Pythagorean ingredients are aU so distinct from the original So- 
cratic doctrine that we must transfer the most of that which Plato 
has creatively produced during his whole philosophical career, to 
the beginning of his philosophical development. The improba- 
bility of this, and numerous other grounds of objection, claim a 
far later composition for this dialogue. Setting aside for the pre- 
sent the Phaedrus, the Platonic development assumes the follow- 
ing form: 

Among the earliest works (if they are genuine) are the small 
dialogues which treat of Socratic questions and themes in a So- 
cratic way. Of these e, g, the Charmides discusses temperance, 
the Lysis friendship, the Laches valor, the lesser Hippias know- 
ing and wilful wrong-doing, the first Alcibiades, the moral and 
intellectual qualifications of a statesman, &c. The immaturity 
and the crudeness of these dialogues, the use of scenic means 
which have only an external relation to the content, the scanti- 
ness and want of independence in the content, the indirect man- 
ner of investigation which lacks a satisfactory and positive result, 
the formal and analytical treatment of the conceptions discussed 
— all these features indicate the early character of these minor 
dialogues. 

The Protagoras may be taken as a proper type of the Socratic 
period. Since this dialogue, though directing its whole polemic 
against the Sophistic philosophy, confined itself almost exclusively 
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to the outward manifestation of this system, to its influence on 
its age and its method of instruction in opposition to that of Soc« 
rates, without entering into the ground and philosophical charac- 
ter of the doctrine itself, and, still farther, since, when it comes 
in a strict sense to philosophize, it confines itself, in an indirect 
investigation, to the Socratic conception of virtue according to its 
different sides (virtue as knowing, its unity and its teachableness, 
<^. ^ XII. 8), — ^it represents in the clearest manner the tendency, 
dbaracter and want of the first period of Plato's literary life. 

The Gorgias, written soon after the death of Socrates, repre- 
sents the third and highest stage of this period. Directed against 
the Sophistical identification of pleasure and virtue, of the good 
and of the agreeable, i. e, against the affirmation of an absolute 
moral relativity, this dialogue maintains the proof that the good, 
&r from owing its origin only to the right of the stronger, and 
thus to the arbitrariness of the subject, has in itself an indepen- 
dent reality and objective validity, and, consequently, alone is 
truly useful, and thus, therefore, the measure of pleasure must 
follow the higher measure of the good. In this direct and posi- 
tive polemic against the Sophistic doctrine of pleasure, in its ten- 
dency to a view of the good as something firm and abiding, and 
secure against all subjective arbitrariness, consists prominently 
the advance which the Gorgias makes over the Protagoras. 

In the first Socratic period the Platonic philosophizing be- 
came ripe and ready for the reception of Eleatic and Pythagorean 
categories. To grapple by means of these categories with the 
higher questions of philosophy, and so to free the Socratic philos- 
ophy from its so close connection with practical life, was the task 
of the second period. 

The Second Period — ^the dialectic or the Megaric — ^is marked 
externally, by a less prominence of form and poetic contempla- 
tion, and not unfrequently indeed, by obscurity and difficulties of 
style, and internally, by the attempt to give a satisfactory media- 
tion for the Eleatic doctrine and a dialectic foundation for the 
doctrine of ideas. 

By his exile at Megara, and his journeys to Italy, Plato be- 
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came aoqiuunted with oiher and oppodng philosophical directioiia, 
from which he must now separate himself in order to eleyate the 
Socratic doctrine to its trae significance. It was now that he 
first learned to know the philosophic theories of the earlier sages, 
for whose study the necessary means could not at that period, so 
wanting in literary publicity, be found at Athena By his sepa- 
ration from these varying stand-points, as his older fellow pupils 
had already striven to do, he attempted striding over the narrow 
limits of ethical philosophizing, to reach the final ground of know- 
ing, and to carry out the art of forming conceptions as brought 
forward by Socrates, to a science of conceptions, t. e. to the doc- 
trine of ideas. That all human acting depends upon knowing, 
and that all thinking depends upon the conception, were results 
to which Plato might already have attained through the scientific 
generalization of the Socratic doctrine itself, but now to bring 
this Socratic wisdom within the circle of speculative thinking, to 
establish dialectically that the conception in its simple unity is 
that which abides in the change of phenomena, to disclose the 
fundamental principles of knowledge which had been evaded by 
Socrates, to grasp the scientific theories of the opposers direct in 
tfaeir scientific grounds, and follow them out in all their ramifica- 
tions, — this is the problem which the Megaric family of dialogues 
attempts to solve. 

The Theataetus stands at the head of this group. This is 
chiefly directed against the Protagorean theory of knowledge, 
against the identification of the thinking and the sensible percep- 
tion, or against the claim of an objective relativity of all knowl- 
edge. As the Gorgias before it had sought to establish the in- 
dependent being of the ethical, so does the Theataetus ascending 
from the ethical to the theoretical, endeavor to prove an indepen- 
dent being and objective reality for the logical conceptions which 
lie at the ground of all representation and thinking, in a word, to 
prove the objectivity of truth, the fact that there lies a province 
of thought immanent in the thinking and independent of the per 
ceptions of the senses. These conceptions, whose objective reality 
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ifi thus affirmed, are those of a species, likeness and nnlikeness, 
sameness and difference, &c. 

The Theataetus is followed by the trilogy of the Sophist, the 
Statesman, and the Philosopher, which completes the Megaric 
group of dialogues. The first of these dialogues examines the 
conception of appearance, that iff of the not-being, the last (for 
which the Parmenides may be taken) the conception of being. 
Both dialogues are especially directed to the Eleatic doctrine. 
After Plato had recognized the conception in its simple unity as 
that which abides in the change of phenomena, his attention was 
naturally turned towards the Eleatics,who in an opposite way had 
attained the similar result that in unity consists all true substan- 
tiality, and to multiplicity as such no true being belongs. In 
order more easily on the one side to carry out this fundamental 
thought of the Eleatic to its legitimate result, in which the 
Megarians had already preceded him, he was obliged to give a 
metaphysical substance to his abstract conceptions of species, t. e, 
ideas. But on the other side, he could not agree with the inflex- 
ibility and exclusiveness of the Eleatic unity, unless he would 
whoUy sacrifice the multiplicity of things ; he was rather obliged 
to attempt to show by a dialectic development of the Eleatio 
principle that the one must be at the same time a totality, organ- 
ically connected, and embracing multiplicity in itself. This 
double relation to the Eleatic principle is carried out by the 
Sophist and the Parmenides ; by the former polemically against the 
Eleatic doctrine, in that it proves the being of the appearance or 
the not-being, and by the latter pacifically, in that it analyzes the 
Eleatic one by its own logical consequences into many. The inner 
progress of the doctrine of Ideas in the Megario group of dia- 
logues is therefore this, viz., that the Theataetus, in opposition to 
the Heraclitico-Protagorean theory of the absolute becoming, 
affirms the objective and independent reality of ideas, and the 
Sophist shows their reciprocal relation and combining qualities, 
while the Parmenides in fine exhibits their whole dialectic com- 
pleteness with their relation to the phenomenal world. 

The Third Period begins with the return of the philosopher 
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to his natiye city. It uniteB the completenefls of form beloogisg 
to the first with the profounder oharacteristioal content belonging 
to the second. The memories of his youthful years seem at this 
time to hare risen anew before the soul of Plato, and to have im- 
parted again to his literary activity the long lost freshness and 
fulness of that period, while at the same time his abode in foreign 
lands, and especially his acquaintance with the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, had greatly enriched his mind with a store of images and 
ideals. This reyiving of old memories is seen in the fact that the 
writings of this group return with fondness to' the personality of 
Socrates, and represent in a certain degree the whole philosophy 
of Plato as the exaltation of the doctrine and the ideal embodi- 
ment of the historical character of his early master. In opposi- 
tion to both of the first two periods, the third is marked exter- 
nally by an excess of the mythical form confiected with the grow- 
ing influence of Pythagoreanism in this period, and internally by 
the application of the doctrine of ideas to the concrete spheres 
of psychology, ethics and natural science. That ideas possess 
objective reality, and are the foundation of all essentiality and 
truth, while the phenomena of the sensible world are only copies 
of these, was a theory whose vindication was no longer attempted, 
but which was presupposed as already proved, and as forming a 
dialectical basis for the pursuit of the different branches of science. 
With this was connected a tendency to unite the hitherto separate 
branches of science into a systematic whole, as well as to mould 
together the previous philosophical directions, and show the inner 
application of the Socratic philosophy for ethics, of the Eleatio 
for dialectics, and the Pythagorean for physics. 

Upon this stand-point, the Phaedrus, Plato's inaugural to his 
labors in the Academy, together with the Symposium, which is 
closely connected with it, attempts to subject the rhetorical theory 
and practice of their time to a thorough criticism, in order to show 
in opposition to this theory and practice, that the fixedness and 
stability of a true scientific principle could only be attained by 
grounding every thing on the idea. On the same stand-point the 
Phaodon attempts to prove the immortality of the soul from the 
4» 
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doctrine of ideas ; the Philebns to bring out the conception of 
pleasure and of the highest good ; the Republic to develop the 
essence of the state, and the Timaeus that of nature. 

Having thus sketched the inner development of the Platonic 
philosophy, we now turn to a systematic statement of its princi- 
ples. 

III. — Olassificatiok op the Platonic System. — ^The phi- 
losophy of Plato, as left by himself, is without a systematic state- 
ment, and has no comprehensive principle of classification. He 
has given us only the history of his thinking, the statement of his 
philosophical development ; we are therefore limited in reference 
to his classification of philosophy to simple intimations. Accord- 
ingly, some have divided the Platonic system into theoretical and 
practical science, and others into a philosophy of the good, the 
beautiful and the true. Another classification, which has some 
support in old records, is more correct. Some of the ancients say 
that Plato was the first to unite in one whole the scattered philo- 
sophical elements of the earlier sages, and so to obtain for philoso- 
phy the three parts, logic, physics, and ethics. The more accurate 
statement is given by Sextus Umpiricus, that Plato has laid the 
foundation for this threefold division of philosophy, but that it 
was first expressly recognized and affirmed by his scholars, Xeno- 
orates and Aristotle. The Platonic system may, however, with- 
out difficulty, be divided into these three parts. True, there are 
many dialogues which mingle together in different proportions the 
logical, the ethical, and the physical element, and though even 
where Plato treats of some special discipline, the three are suf- 
fered constantly to interpenetrate each other, still there are some 
dialogues in which this fundamental scheme can be clearly recog- 
nized. It cannot be mistaken that the Timseus has predominantly 
a physical, and the Bepublic as decidedly an ethical element, and 
if the dialectic is expressly represented in no separate dialogue, 
yet does the whole Megaric group pursue the common end of 
bringing out the conception of science and its true object, being, 
and is, therefore, in its content decidedly dialectical. Plato must 
have been led to this threefold division by even the earlier de- 
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yelopment of philosophy, and though Xenocrates does not clearly 
see it, yet sinoe Aristotle presupposes it as nniyersally admitted, 
we need not scruple to make it the basis on which to represent 
the Platonic system. 

The order which these different parts should take, Plato him- 
self has not declared. Manifestly, however, dialectics should 
have the first place as the ground of all philosophy, since Plato 
uniformly directs that erery philosophical investigation should 
beg^n with accurately determining the idea {Phced. j^. 99. PhtBdr. 
p. 237), while he subsequently examines all the c(mcrete spheres 
of science on the stand*point of the doctrine of ideas. The 
relative position of the other two parts is not so clear. Since, 
however, the physics culminates in the ethics, and the ethics, 
(m the other hand, has for its basis physical investigations into 
the ensouling power in nature, we may assign to physics the 
former place of the two. 

The mathematical sciences Plato has expressly excluded from 
philosophy. He considers them as helps to philosophical think- 
ing {fiep, YIL 526), as necessary steps of knowledge, with- 
oat which no one can come to philosophy (Ih. YI. 510); bnt 
mathematics with him is not philosophy, for it assumes its prii^ 
ciples or axioms, without at all accounting for them, as though 
they were manifest to all, a procedure which is not permitted to 
pure science ; it also serves itself for its demonstrations, with il- 
lustrative figures, although it does not treat of these, but of that 
which they represent to the understanding {Ih.). Plato thus 
places mathematics midway between a correct opinion and sci- 
ence, clearer than the one, but more obscure than the other. (lb, 
VII. 533.) 

IV. The Platonic Dialectics. 1. Conception op Dialec- 
tics. — The conception of dialectics or of logic, is used by the 
ancients for the most part in a very wide sense, while Plato em- 
ploys it in repeated instances interchangeably with philosophy, 
though on the other hand he treats it also as a separate branch 
of philosophy. He divides it from physics as the science of the 
eternal and unchangeable from the science of the changeable. 
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ivliioli iuBfeT isy Imt is only ever beooming; he difltingnmhaB abo 
between it and ethics, so &r as the latter treats of the good no^ 
absolutely, bnt in its concrete exhibition in morals and in the 
state ; so that dialectics may be termed philosophy in a higher 
sense, while physics and ethics follow it as two less exact sdenoes, 
or as a not yet perfected philosophy. Plato himself defines dia^ 
leoties, according to the ordinary signification of the word, as the 
art of developing knowledge by way of dialogae in questioiiB and 
answers. {Bep. YII. 634). But since the art of communicating 
correctly in dialogue is according to Plato, at the same time the 
art of thinking correctly, and as thus thinking and speaking 
could not be separated by the ancieifts, but every process of 
thought was a living dialogue, so Plato would more accurately 
define dialectics as the science which brings speech to a conreot 
issue, and whioh combines or separates the species, i. 0. the ooik- 
ceptions of things correctly with one another. {Soph, p. 258. 
PJuedr, p. 266). Dialectics with him has two divisions, to know 
what can and what cannot be connected, and to know how divi- 
sion or combination can be. But as with Plato these conc^tioBs 
of species or ideas are the only actual and true existence, so have 
we, in entire conformity with this, a third definition of diale<^iea 
{PhUelms p. 57), as the science of being, the science of that 
which is true and unchangeable, the science of all other scieneesL 
We may therefore briefly characterise it as the science of absolute 
being or of ideas. 

2. What is Science ? (1.) As opposed to sensation and the 
sensuous representation. — The Theatsetus is devoted to the dis» 
cussion of this question in opposition to the Protagorean sensual- 
ism. That all knowledge consists in perception, and tiiat the 
two are one and the same thing, was the Protagorean proposition. 
From this it followed, as Protagoras himself had inferred, that 
things are, as they appear to me, that the perception or sensatioii 
is infallible. But smce perception and sensation are infinitely 
diversified with different individuals, and even greatly vary in 
the same individual, it follows fieurther, that thero are no objective 
determinations and predicates, that we can never affirm whait m 
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thing 18 in itgdf, that all coneeptions, great, small, ligl^t, heaTj, 
to increase, to diminish, &c., have only a relative significanoe, 
and consequently, also, the coneeptions of species, as combinationfl 
of the changeful many, are wholly wanting in constancy and sta- 
hiHty. In opposition to this Protagorean thesis, Plato urges the 
MIowfng objections and contradictions. First. The Protago* 
rean doctrine leads to the most startling consequences. If being 
and appearance, knowledge and perception are one and the same 
^ng, then is the irrational brute, which is capable of peroeption, 
as folly entitled to be called Ihe measure of all things, as maBf 
and if the representation is infallible, as the expression of my 
sabjeetire character at a giyen time, then need there be no more 
instruction, no more scientific conclusion, no more strife, atid no 
more refutation. Second, The Protagorean doctrine is a logieal 
contradiction; for according to it Protagoras must yield the 
quertion to every one who disputes with him, since, as he himself 
Affirms, no one is incorrect, but every one judges only according 
to truth ; the pretended truth of I^otagoras is therefore true for 
BO man, not even for himsel£ Third. Protagoras destroys the 
knowledge of future events. That which I may regard as profit- 
able may not therefore certainly prove itself as such in the results 
To determine that which is retdly profitable implies a calculation 
of the future, but since the ability of men to form such a calcu- 
lation is'very diverse, it follows from this that not man as such, 
but only the wise man can be the measure of things. Fourths 
The theory of Protagoras destroys perc^tion. Perception, ac- 
coiding to him, rests upon a distinction of the perceived object 
and the perceiving subject, and is the common product of the 
two. But in his view the objects are in such an uninterrupted 
flow, Ihat they can neither become fixed in seeing nor in hearing. 
This condition of constant change renders all knowledge from 
sense, and hence (the identity of the two being assumed), all 
knowledge impossible. Fifth. Protagoras overlooks the apriori 
element in knowledge. It is seen in an analysis of the sense^ 
peroeption itself, that all knowledge cannot be traced to the 
activity of the senses, but that there must also be presupposed 
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besides these, intellectaal fonotioiis, and hanoe an independent 
proyinoe of supersensible knowledge. We see witb the eyes, and 
hear wiih the ears, bat to group together the perceptions attained 
throngh these different organs, and to hold them fsait in the nnity 
of self-oonsciousness, is beyond the power of the activity of the 
senses. Again, we compare the ditferent sense-perceptions with 
one another, a function which cannot belong to the senses, since 
each sense can only furnish its own distinctiTe perception. Still 
farther, we bring forward determinations respecting the peroep* 
tions which we manifestly cannot owe to the senses, in that we 
predicate of these perceptions, being and not-being, likeness and 
unlikeness, &c. These determinations, to which also belong the 
beautiful and the odious, good and evil, constitute a peculiar prov- 
ince of knowledge, which the soul, independently of every sense- 
perception, brings forward throu^ its own independent activity. 
The ethical element of this Plato exhibits in his attack upon 
sensualism, and also in other dialogues. He maintains {in ihe 
Sophist), that men holding such opinions must be improved b^ 
fore they can be instructed, and that when made morally better, 
they will readily recognize the truth of the soul and its moral 
and rational capacities, and afiGjrm that these are real things, 
though objects of neither sight nor of feeling. 

(2.) The Belation of Knowing to Opinion. — Opinion is just as 
little identical with knowing as is the sense-perception. An in- 
correct opinion is certainly different from knowing, and a correct 
one is not the same, for it can be engendered by Idie art of speech 
without therefore attaining the validity of true knowledge. Gnie 
correct opinion, so far as it is true in matter though imperfect in 
form, stands rather midway between knowing and not-knowing, 
and participates in both. 

(3.) The RelaUon of Science to Thinking, — ^In opposition to 
the Protagorean sensualism, we have already referred to an energy 
of the soul independent of the sensuous perception and sensaticm, 
competent in itself to examine the universal, and grasp true being 
in thought There is, therefore, a double source of knowledge, 
sensation and rational thinking. Sensation refers to that whieh 
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is oonoeived in the constant becoming and perpetnaL ckange, to 
the pare momentary, which is in an incessant transition from the 
was, through the now, into the shall be {Farm. p. 152) ; it is, 
therefore, the source of dim, impure, and uncertain knowledge; 
thinking on the other hand refers to the abiding, which neither 
beoomes nor departs, but remains ever the same. (Tim, p. 51.) 
Existence, says the Timaeus (p. 27) is of two kinds, " that which 
ever is but has no becoming, and that which ever becomes but 
never is. The one kind, which is always in the same state, is 
comprehended through reflection by the reason, the other, which 
becomes and departs, but never properly is, may be apprdiended 
by the sensuous perception without the reason." True science, 
therefore, flows alone from that pure and thoroughly internal ao> 
tivity of the soul which is free from all corporeal qualities and 
every sensuous disturbance. {Phwd, p. 65.) In this state the soul 
looks upon things purely as they are {FhcBd. p. 66) in their eter- 
nal being and their unchangeable condition. Hence the true 
state of the philosopher is announced in the Phsedon (p. 64) to 
be a willingness to die, a longing to fly from the body, as from a 
hinderanoe to true knowledge, and become pure spirit. Accord- 
ing to all this, science is the thinking of true being or of ideas ; 
the means to discover and to know these ideas, or the organ for 
their aj^rehension is the dialectic, as the art of separating and com- 
bining conceptions; the true objects of dialectics are ideas. 

3. The Doct&ike of Ideas in its Genesis. — ^The Platonic 
doctrine of ideas is the common product of the Socratic method 
of forming conceptions, the Heraclitic doctrine of absolute becom- 
ing, and the Eleatio doctrine of absolute being. To the first of 
these Plato owes the idea of a knowing through conceptions, to 
the second the recognition of the becoming in the field of the 
Bensuous, to the third the position of a field of absolute reality. 
Elsewhere (in the PhUebus) Plato connects the doctrine of ideas 
with the Pythagorean thought that every thing may be formed 
from unity and multiplicity, from the limit and the unlimited. 
The aim of the TheatsBtus, the Sophist, and the Parmenides is to 
refiite the principles of the Eleatics and Heraclitics ; this refuta- 
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tion is effected in the Tlieatsetna by eombating directly the ][^in- 
ciple of an absolute beooming, in the Sophist by combating 
directly the principle of abstract being, and in the Parmenides by 
taking up the Eleatic one and showing its true relations. We 
have already spoken of the Theatsetus ; we will now look for the 
deyelopment of the doctrine of ideas in the Sophist and Par- 
menides. 

The ostensible end of the former of these dialogues is to show 
that the Sophist is really but a caricature of the philosopher, but 
its true end is to fix the reality of the appearance, i. e, of the not- 
being, and to discuss speculatively the relation of being and not- 
being. The doctrine of the Sleatics ended with the rejection of 
all sensuous knowledge, declaring that what we receive as the 
perception of a multiplicity of things or of a becoming is only an 
appearance. In this the contradiction was clear, the not-being 
was absolutely denied, and yet its existence was admitted in the 
notion of men. Plato at once draws attention to this contradict 
idon, showing that a delusive opinion, which gives rise to a faiae 
image or representation, is not possible, since the whole theory 
rests upon the assumption that the fidse, the not-true, i. «« not- 
being cannot even be thought. This, Plato continues, is the great 
difficulty in thinking of not-being, that both he who denies and 
he who affirms its reality is driven to contradict himself. For 
though it is inexpressible and inconceivable either as one or a^ 
many, still, when speaking of it, we must attribute to it both being 
and multiplicity. If we admit that there is such a thing as a 
false opinion, we assume in this very fact the notion of not-being, 
for only that opinion can be said to be false which supposes eitJiMr 
the not-being to be, or makes that, which is not, to be. In short, 
if there actually exists a faXae notion, so does there actually and 
truly exist a not-being. After Plato had thus fixed the reality of 
not-being, he discusses the relation of being and not-being, i. e. 
the relation of conceptions generally in their combinations and 
differences. If not-being has no less reality than being, and being 
no more than not-being, if, therefore, e, g, the not-great is as truly 
real as the great, then every concepti<m may be apprehended ao- 
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cording to its opposite sides as being and noi-being at the same 
time : it is a being in reference to itself, as sometiiing identical 
with itself, but it is not-being in reference to every one of the 
numberless other conceptions which can be referred to it, and 
with which, on account of its difference from them, it can hare 
nothing in common. The conception of the same (ravrov) and the 
different {Sdrepov) represent the general form of an antithesis. 
These are the universal formulas of combination for all concep- 
tions. This reciprocal relation of conceptions as at the same time 
being and not-being, by virtue of which they can be arranged 
among themselves, forms now the basis for the art of dialectics, 
which has to judge what conceptions can and what cannot be 
joined together. Plato illustrates here by taking the conceptions 
of being, motion (becoming), and rest (existence), and showing 
what are the results of the combinations of these ideas. The 
conceptions of motion and rest cannot well be joined together, 
though both of them may be joined with that of being, since both 
are ; the conception of rest is therefore in reference to itself a 
being, but in reference to the conception of motion a not-being or 
different. Thus the Platonic doctrine of ideas, after having in 
the Theataetus attained its general foundation in fixing the objec- 
tive rei^ty of conceptions, becomes now still farther developed in 
the Sophist to a doctrine of the agreement and disagreement of 
oonceptions. The category which conditions these reciprocal re- 
lations is that of not-being or diff^ence. This fundamental 
tliou^t of the Sophist, that being is not without not-beiog and 
not-being is not without being, may be expressed in modem phra- 
sedogy thus : negation is not not-being but determinateness, and 
<m the other hand all determinateness and concreteness of concep- 
tions^ or every thing affirmative can be only through negation; 
in other words the conception of contradiction is the soul of a 
philosophical method. 

The doctrine of ideas appears in the Parmenides as the positive 
eonsequence and progressive development of the Eleatic princi- 
ple. Indeed in this dialogue, in that Plato makes Parmenides the 
chief speaker, he seems wilUng to allow that his doctrine is in 
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Babstanoe that of the Eleatic sage. Trne, the fondamental 
thought of the dialogae— that the one is not conoeiTable in ite 
complete singleness without the many, nor the many without the 
one, that eaoh necessarily presupposes and reciprocally conditions 
the other — stands in the most direct contradiction to Eleatioism. 
Yet Parmenides himself, by dividing his poem into two parts, and 
treating in the first of the one and in the second of the many, 
postulates an inner mediation between these two externally so dis- 
jointed parts of his philosophy, and in this respect the Platonic 
theory of ideas might give itself out as the farther eUmination, 
and the true sense of the Parmenidean philosophizing. This dia- 
lectical mediation between the one and the not-one or the many 
Plato now attempts in four antinomies, which have ostensibly only 
a negative result in so far as they show that contradictions arise 
both whether the one be adopted or rejected* The positive sense 
of these antinomies, though it can be gained only through infer- 
ences which Plato himself does not expressly utter, but leaves to 
be drawn by the reader — ^is as follows. The first antinomy shows 
that the one is inconceivable as such since it is only apprehended 
in its abstract opposition to the many; the second, that in ikaa 
case also the reaHty of the many is inconceivable ; the third, that 
the one or the idea cannot be conceived as not-being, since there 
can be neither conception nor predicate of the absolute not-being, 
and since, if not-being is excluded from all fellowship with being, 
all becoming and departing, all similarity and difPerenoe, every 
representation and explanation concerning it must also be denied; 
and lastly, the fourth affirms that the not-one or the many cannot 
be conceived without the one or the idea. What now is Plato's 
aim in this discussion of the dialectic relations between the ccm- 
ceptions of the one and the many ? Would he use the conception 
of the one only as an example to explain his dialectic method 
with conceptions, or is the discussion of this conception itself the 
very object before him ? Manifestly the latter, or the dialogue 
ends without result and without any inner connection of its two 
parts. But how came Plato to make such a special investigation 
of this conception of the one ? If we bear in mind that the 
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SleatieB bad already peroeired the aBtiihesis of ihe actual and 
the phenomenal world in the antithesis of the one and the many, 
and that Plato himself had also regarded his ideas as the mnty 
of the manifold, as the one and the same in the many — since he 
repeatedly nses ''idea" and ''the one" in the same sense, and 
places {Bep. YII. 537) dialectics in the same rank with the 
£Mmlty of bringing many to unity — then is it clear that the one 
which is made an object of inyestigation in the Parmenides is the 
idea in its general sense, t. 0. in its logical form, and that Plato 
conseqnently in the dialectic of the one and the many would repre- 
sent the dialectic of the idea and the phenomenal world, or in other 
words would dialectically determine and establish the correct view 
of the idea as the unity in the manifoldness of the phenomenal. 
In that it is diown in the Parmenides, on the one side, that the 
many cannot be conceiyed without the one, and on the other side, 
that the one must be something which embraces in itself mani- 
foldness, so hare we the ready inference on the one side, that the 
jdienomenal world, or the many, has a true being only in so far 
as it has ihie one or the conception within it, and on the other 
side, that since the conception is not an abstract one but mani- 
foldness in unity, it must actually have manifoldness in unity in 
order to be able to be in the phenomenal world. The indirect 
resvlt of the Parmenides is that matter as the infinitely divisible 
and undetermined mass has no actuality, but is in relation to the 
ideal world a not-being, and though the ideas as the true being 
gain their appearance in it, yet the idea itself is all that is actual 
in the appearance or phenomenon ; the phenomenal world derives 
its whole existence from the ideal world which appears in it, and 
has a being only so far as it has a conception or idea for its con- 
tent. 

4. Positive EzPosmoN of the Doctrine of Ideas. — ^Ideas 
may be defined according to the different sides of their historical 
connection, as the common in the manifold, the universal in the 
partioolar, the one in the many, or the constant and abiding in the 
dbanging. Subjectively they are principles of knowing which 
c ^ot be derived from experience they are the intuitively cer- 
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tain and innate regnlators of onr knowledge. ObjectiTely iSbej 
are the immutable principles of being and of the phenomenal 
world, incorporeal and simple nnities which have no relation to 
space, and which may be predicated of every independent thing. 
The doctrine of ideas grew originally out of the desire to give a 
definite conception to the inner essence of things, and make the 
real world conceivable as a harmoniously connected intellectual 
world. This desire of scientific knowledge Aristotle cites ex- 
pressly as the motive to the Platonic doctrine of ideas. " Plato," 
he says {Metaph. XIII. 4), " came to the doctrine of ideas be- 
cause he was convinced of the truth of the Heraclitio view which 
regarded the sensible world as a ceaseless flowing and changing. 
His conclusion from this was, that if there be a science of any 
thing there must be, besides the sensible^ other substances which 
have a permanence, for there can be no science of the fleeting." 
It is, therefore, the idea of science which demands the reality of 
ideas, a demand which caimot be granted unless an idea or con- 
ception is also the ground of all being. This is the case with 
Plato. According to him there can be neither a true knowing 
nor a true being without ideas and conceptions which have an 
independent reality. 

What now does Plato mean by idea ? From what has already 
been said it is clear that he means something more than ideal con- 
ceptions of the beautiful and the good. An idea is found, as the 
name itself (cISo^) indicates, wherever a universal conception of a 
species or kind is found. Hence Plato speaks of the idea of a 
bed, table, strength, health, voice, color, ideas of simple relations 
and properties, ideas of mathematical figures, and even ideas of 
not-being, and of that, which in its essence only contradicts the 
idea, baseness and vice. In a word, we may put an idea wherever 
many things may be characterized by a common name (Bep. X. 
596) : or as Aristotle expresses it {Met. XII. 3). Plato places 
an idea to every class of being. In this sense Plato himself 
speaks in the beginning of the Parmenides. Parmenides asks the 
young Socrates what he calls ideas. Socrates answers by naming 
unconditionally the moral ideas, the ideas of the true, the be«uti- 
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fnl, the good, and tiien afler a little delay he meniioiis some physi- 
cal ones, as the ideas of man, of fire, of water ; he wiU not allow 
ideas to be predicated of that which is only a formless mass, or 
which is a part of something else, as hair, mud and day, but in 
this he is answered by Parmenides, that if he would be fully im- 
bued with philosophy, he must not conmder such things as these 
to be wholly despicable, but should look upon them as truly 
though remotely participating in the idea. Here at least the 
claim is asserted that no province of being is excluded firom the 
idea, that even that which appears most accidental and irrational 
is yet a part of rational knowledge, in fact that every thing ex- 
isting may be brought within a rational conception. 

5. The relation of Ideas to the Fhenohbkal Wokld. 
Analogous to the different definitions of idea are the different 
names which Plato gives to the sensible and phenomenal world. 
He calls it the many, the divisible, the unbounded, the undeter- 
mined and measureless, the becoming, the relative, great and small, 
not-being. The relation now in which these two worlds of sense 
and of ideas stand to each other is a question which Plato has 
answered neither fully nor consistently with himself. His most 
common way is to characterize the relation of things to concep- 
tions as a participant, or to call things the copies and adumbra- 
tions, while ideas are the archetypes. Yet this is so indefinite 
that Aristotle properly says that to talk in this way is only to 
use poetical metaphors. The great difficulty of the doctrine of 
ideas is not solved but only increased by these figurative repre- 
sentations. The difficulty lies in the contradiction which grows 
out of the fact that while Plato admits the reality of the becom- 
ing and of the province of the becoming, he still affirms that ideas 
which are substances ever at rest and ever the same are the only 
actuaL Now in this Plato is formally consistent with himself, 
while he characterizes the matiriel of matter not as a positive 
Bubstratum but as not-being, and guards himself with the express 
affirmation that he does not consider the sensible as being, but 
only as something similar to being. {Bep, X. 697.) The position 
laid down in the Parmenides is also consistent with this, that a 
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perfect philosophy should look upon the idea as the oognizable in 
the phenomenal world, and should follow it out in the smaUeet 
particulars until every part of being should be known and all 
dualism removed. In fine, Plato in many of his expreasions 
seems to regard the world of sensation only as a subjective ap- 
pearance, as a product of the subjective notion, as the result of a 
confused way of representing ideas. In this sense the phenomena 
are entirely dependent on ideas ; they are nothing but the ideas 
themselves in the form of not being ; the phenomenal world de- 
rives its whole existence from the ideal world which appears in it. 
But yet when Plato calls the sensible a mingling of the same 
with the different or the not-being {Tim, p. 35), when he charae- 
terizes the ideas as vowels which go through every thing like a 
chain {Soph, p. 253), when he himself conceives the possibility 
that matter might offer opposition to the formative energy of 
ideas {Tim. p. 56), when he speaks of an evil soul of the world 
{de Leg, X. 896), and gives intimations of the presence in the 
world of a principle in nature hostile to God {Pciit, p. 268), 
when he in the Phsedon treats of the relation between body and 
soul as one wholly discordant and malignant, — ^in all this there 
is evidence enough, even after allowing for the mythical form of 
the Timaeus, and the rhetorical composition which prevails in the 
Phaedon, to substantiate the contradiction mentioned above. 
This is most clear in the Timasus. Plato in this dialogue makes 
the sensible world to be formed by a Creator after the pattern of 
an idea, but in this he lays down as a condition that this Demi- 
urge or Creator should find at hand a something which should be 
apt to receive and exhibit this ideal image. This something 
Plato compares to the matter which is fashioned by the artisan 
(whence the later name hyle). He characterizes it as wholly un- 
determined and formless, but possessing in itself an aptitude for 
every variety of forms, an invisible and shapeless thing, a soi&e- 
thing which it is difficult to characterize, and which Plato even 
does not seem inclined very closely to describe. In this the 
actuality of matter is denied ; while Plato makes it equivalent to 
space it is only the place, the negative condition of the sensible 
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wliile it posseeses a being only as it receives in itself the ideal 
form. Still matter remains the objective and phenomenal form 
of the idea : the visible world arises only through the mingling 
of ideas with this substratom, and if matter be metaphysically 
expressed as '' the different/' then does it follow with logical ne- 
oessity in a dialectical discussion that it is just as truly being as 
Bot^being. Plato does not conceal from himself this difficulty, 
and therefore attempts to represent with comparisons and images 
tills presupposition of a hyU which he finds it as impossible to do 
without as to express in a conceivable form. If he would do 
without it he must rise to the conception of an absolute creation, 
or consider matter as an ultimate emanation from the absolute 
spirit, or else explain it as appearance only. Thus the Platonic 
^tem is only a fruitless struggle against dualism. 

6. The idea of the Good and the Deitt. If the true and 
the real is exhibited in general conceptions which are so related 
to each other that every higher conception embraces and combines 
UBder it several lower, so that any one starting from a single idea 
may eventually discover all {Meno, p. 81), then must the sum of 
ideas form a connected organism and succession in which the 
lower idea appears as a stepping*stone and presupposition to a 
hitler. This succession must have its end in an idea which needs 
no higher idea or presupposition to sustain it. This highest idea, 
the ultimate limit of all knowledge, and itself the independent 
ground of all other ideas, Plato calls the idea of the good, t. e, 
not of the moral but of the metaphysical good. {Rep, YII. 517.) 

What this good is in itself, Plato undertakes to show only in 
images. '^ In the same manner as the sun," he says in the Bepub- 
lie (VI. 566), ^' is the cause of sight, and the cause not merely that 
objects are visible but also that they grow and are produced, so 
the good is of such power and beauty, that it is not merely the 
eaose of science to the soul, but is also the cause of being and 
reality to whatever is the object of science, and as the sun is not 
itself sight or the object of sight but presides over both, so the 
good is not science and truth but is superior to both, they being 
not tiie good itself but of a goodly nature." The good has uncon- 
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diiioned worth, and gires to every other thing all the value it 
possesses. The idea of the good excludes all presupposition. It 
is the ultimate ground at the same time of knowing and of being, 
of the perceiver and the perceived, of the subjective and the ob- 
jective, of the ideal and the real, though exalted itself above such 
a division. (Be^. VI. 608-517.) Plato, however, has not attempt- 
ed a derivation of the remaining ideas from the idea of the good \ 
his course here is wholly an empirical one ; a certain class of 
objects are taken, and having referred these to their common 
essence this is given out as their idea. He has treated the indi- 
vidual conceptions so independently, and has made each one so 
complete in itself, that it is impossible to find a proper division or 
establish an immanent continuation of one into another. 

It is difficult to say precisely what relation this idea of the 
good bore to the Deity in the Platonic view. Taking every thing 
together it seems clear that Plato regarded the two as identical, 
but whether he conceived this highest cause to be a personal being 
or not is a question which hardly admits of a definite answ^. 
The logical result of his system would exclude the personality of 
God. If only the universal (the idea) is the true being, then can 
the only absolute idea, the Deity, be only the absolute universal ; 
but that Plato was himself conscious of this logical conclusion we 
can hardly affirm, any more than we can say on the other hand that 
he was clearly a theist. For whenever in a mythical or popular 
statement he speaks of innumerable gods, this only indicates that 
he is speaking in the language of the popular religion, and when 
he speaks in an accurate philosophical sense, he only makes the 
relation of the personal deity with the idea a very uncertain one. 
Most probable, therefore, is it that this whole question concerning 
the personality of God was not yet definitely before him, that he 
took up the religious idea of God and defended it in ethical 
interest against the anthropomorphism of the mythic poets, that 
he sought to establish it by arguments drawn from the evidences 
of design in nature, and the universal prevalence of a belief in a 
God, while as a philosopher he made no use of it. 

Y. This Platonic Physics. 1. Nature. — The conneetion 
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between the Physics uid the Dialectics of Plato lies principally 
in two points — the conception of becoming, which forms the chief 
property of nature, and that of real being, which is at once the all 
sufficient and good, and the true end of all becoming. Because 
nature belongs to the province of irrational sensation we cannot 
look for the same accuracy in the treatment of it, as is furnished 
in dialectics. Plato therefore applied himself with much less zest 
to physical investigations than to those of an ethical or dialectical 
character, and indeed only attended to them in his later years. 
Only in one dialogue, the Timaeus, do we find any extended evo- 
lution of physical doctrines, and even here Plato seems to have 
gone to his work with much less independence than his wont, this 
dialogue being more strongly tinctured with Pythagoreanism than 
any other of his writings. The difficulty of the Timseus is in- 
creased by the mythical form on which the old commentators 
themselves have stumbled. If we take the first impression that 
it gives us, we have, before the creation of the world, a Creator as 
a moving and a reflecting principle, with on the one side the ideal 
world existing immovable as the eternal archetype, and on the 
other side, a chaotic, formless, irregular, fluctuating mass, which 
holds in itself the germ of the material world, but has no deter- 
mined character nor substance. With these two elements the 
Creator now blends the world-soul which he distributes according 
to the relation of numbers, and sets it in definite and harmonious 
motion. In this way the material world, which has become actual 
through the arrangement of the chaotic mass into the four ele- 
ments, finds its external frame, and the process thus begun is 
completed in its external structure by the formation of the organic 
world. 

It is difficult to separate the mythical and the philosophical 
elements in this cosmogony of the Timsdus, especially difficult to 
determine how far the historical construction, which gives a suc- 
cession in time to the acts of creation, is only a formal one, and 
also how hi the affirmation that matter is absolutely a not-being 
can be harmonized with the general tenor of Plato^s statements. 
The significance of the world-soul is clearer. Since the soul in 
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the Platonic system is the mean between spirit and body, and as 
in the same way mathematical relations, in their most universal 
expression as numbers, are the mean between mere sensuous ex- 
istence and the pure idea (between the one and the many as Plato 
expresses it), it would seem clear that the world-soul, construed 
according to the relation of numbers, must express the relation of 
the world of ideas to that of sense, in other words, that it denotes 
the sensible world as a thought represented in the form of material 
existence. The Platonic view of nature, in opposition to the 
mechanical attempts to explain it of the earlier philosophers, is 
entirely teleological, and based upon the conception of the good, 
or, on the moral idea. Plato conceives the world as the image of 
the good, as the work of the divine munificence. As it is the 
image of the perfect it is therefore only one, corresponding to the 
idea of the single all-embracing substance, for an infinite number 
of worlds is not to be conceived as actual For the same reason 
the world is spherical, after the most perfect and uniform strao- 
ture, which embraces in itself all other forms ; its movement is in 
a circle, because this, by returning into itself, is most like the 
movement of reason. The particular points of the Timadus, the 
derivation of the four elements, the separation of the seven planets 
according to the musical scale, the opinion that the stars were im- 
mortal and heavenly substances, the affirmation that the earth 
holds an abiding position in the middle of the world, a view which 
subsequently became elaborated to the Ptolemaic system, the re- 
ference of all material figures to the triangle as the simplest plane 
figure, the division of inanimate nature, according to the four ele- 
ments, into creatures of earth, water, and air, his discussions re- 
specting organic nature, and especially respecting the construction 
of the human body — ^all these we need here only mention. Their 
philosophical worth consists not so much in their material content, 
but rather in their fundamental idea, that the world should be 
conceived as the image and the work of reason, as an organism 
of order, harmony, and beauty, as the good actualizing itself. 

2. The Soul. — The doctrine of the soul, considering it simply 
as the basis of a moral action, and leaving out of view all ques- 
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tions of concrete ethics, fonns a constitaent element in the Pla- 
tomo physics. Since the soul is united to the body, it partieipates 
in the motions and changes of the body, and is, in this respect, 
related to the perishable. But in so far as it participates in the 
knowledge of the eternal, i, e, in so far as it knows ideas, does 
fliere live within it a divine principle — treason. Accordingly, 
Plato distinguishes two components of the soul — ^the divine and the 
mortal, the rational and the irrational. These two are united by 
an intermediate Unk, which Plato calls Sviajo^ or spirit, and which, 
though allied to reason is not reason itself, since it is often exhibi- 
ted in children and also in brutes, and since even men are often car- 
ried away by it without reflection. This threefoldness, here exhibited 
psychologically, is found, in different applications, through all the 
last general period of Plato's literary life. Based upon the anthro- 
pological triplicate of reason, soul and body, it corresponds also to 
the division of theoretical knowledge into science (or thinking), 
correct opinions (or sense-perception), and ignorance, to the triple 
ladder of eroticism in the Symposium and the mythological repre- 
sentation connected with this of Poros, Eros, and Penia ; to the 
metaphysical triplicate of the ideal world, mathematical relations 
and the sensible world ; and furnishes ground for deriving the 
ethical division of virtue and the political division of ranks. 

So far as the soul is a mean between the spiritual and cor- 
poreal, may we connect the Phaedon*s proofs of its immortality 
with the psychological view now before us. The common thought 
of these arguments is that the soul, in its capacity for thinking, 
participates in the reason, and being thus of an Opposite nature to, 
and uncontrolled by the corporeal, it may have an independent 
existence. The arguments are wholly analytical, and possess no 
valid and universal proof; they proceed entirely upon Kpetitio 
principii, they are derived partly from mythical philosophemes, 
and manifest not only an obscure conception of the soul, but of its 
relations to the body and the reason, and, so far as the relation of 
the soul to the ideal world is in view, they furnish in the best case 
only some proof for the immortality of him who has raised his 
soul to a pure spirit, i, e. the immortality of the philosopher. Plato 
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was not liimself deceived as to the theoretical insufficiency of his 
argoments. Their number would show this, and, besides, he ex* 
presslj calls them proofs which amount to only human probability, 
and furnish practical postulates alone. With this view he intro- 
duces at the close of his arguments the myth of the lower world, 
and the state of departed souls, in order, by complying with the 
religious notions, and traditions of his countrymen, to gain a pos* 
itive support for belief in the soul's immortality. Elsewhere 
Plato also speaks of the lower world, and of the future rewards 
and punishments of the good and the evil, in accordance with the 
popular notions, as though he saw the elements of a divine revela* 
tion therein ; he tells of purifying punishment in Hades, analo- 
gous to a purgatory ; he avails himself of the common notion to 
affirm that shades still subject to the corporeal principle will 
hover after death over their graves, seeking to recover their life- 
less bodies, and at times he dilates upon the migration of the soul 
to various human and brute forms. On the whole, we find m 
Plato's proo& of immortality, as in his psychology generally, that 
dualism, which here expresses itself as hatred to the corporeal, 
and is connected with the tendency to seek the ultimate ground 
of evil in the nature of the " different " and the sensible world. 

VI. The Platonic Ethics. — The ground idea of the good, 
which in physics served only as an inventive conception, finds 
now, in the ethics, its true exhibition. Plato has developed it 
prominently according to three sides, as good, as individual virtue, 
and as ethical world in the state. The conception of duty re- 
mains in the background with him as with the older philosophers. 

1. Good and Pleasure. — That the highest good can be noth* 
ing other than the idea of the good itself, has already been shown 
in the dialectics, where this idea was suffered to appear as thenlti* 
mate end of all our striving. But since the dialectics represent 
the supreme good as unattainable by human reason, and only cog 
nizable in its different modes of manifestation, we can, therefore, 
only follow these different manifestations of the highest good, 
which represent not the good itself, but the good in becoming, 
where it appears as science, truth, beauty, virtue, &G. We are 
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thus not required to be equal to God, but only like him {71ie€Bi,) 
It is this point of view which lies at the basis of the graduated 
table of good, given in the Philebos. 

In seeking the highest good, the conception of pleasure must 
be investigated. The Platonic stand-point here is the attempt to 
strike a balance between Hedonism, (the Cjrenian theory that 
pleasure is the highest good, cf, ^ XIII. 3), and Cynicism. While 
he will not admit with Aristippus that pleasure is the true good, 
neither will he find it as the Cynics maintain, simply in the nega- 
tion of its contrary, pain, and thus deny that it belongs to the 
good things of human life. He finds his refutation of Hedonism 
in the indeterminateness and relativity of all pleasure, since that 
which at one time may seem as pleasure, under other circum- 
atances may appear as pain ; and since he who chooses pleasure 
without distinction, will find impure pleasures always combined 
in his life with more or less of pain ; his refutation of Cynicism 
he establishes by showing the necessary connection between virtue 
and true pleasure, showing that there is a true and enduring plea- 
sure, the pleasure of reason, found in the possession of truth and 
of goodness, while a rational condition separate from all pleasure, 
cannot be the highest good of a finite being. It is most promi- 
nently by this distinction of a true and false, of a pure and im- 
pure pleasure, that Plato adjusts the controversy of the two 
Sooratic schools. — ^A detailed exhibition of the Philebus we must 
here omit — On the whole, in the Platonic apprehension of plea- 
sure, we cannot but notice that same vacillation with which Plato 
every where treats of the relation between the corporeal and the 
spiritual, at one time considering the former as a hindrance to the 
latter, and at another as its serving instrument; now, regarding it 
as a concurring cause to the good, and then, as the ground of all 
evil; heare, as something purely negative, and there, as a positive 
substratum which supports all the higher intellectual develop- 
ments; and in conformity with this, pleasure is also considered at 
one time as something equivalent to a moral act, and to knowl- 
edge, and at another as the means and accidental consequence of 
the good. 
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2. YmTOB. — In his theoiy of Tutue, Plato ib wholly Socratia 
He holds fast to the opinion that it is science {Protagoras), and 
therefore, teachable (Meno), and as to its nnitj, it follows ^m 
the dialectical principle that the one can be manifold, or the man- 
ifold one, that, therefore, virtne must both be regarded as one, 
and also in a different respect, as many. Plato thus brings out 
prominently the union and connection of all virtues, and is fond 
of painting, especially in the introductory dialogues, some single 
virtue as comprising in itself the sum of all the rest Plato fol^ 
lows for the most part the fourfold division of virtues, as p<^u- 
hurly made ; and first, in the Bepublic (lY. 441), he attempts a 
scientific derivation of them, by referring to each of the three 
parts of the soul its appropriate virtue The virtue of the reason 
he calls prudence or wisdom, the directing or measuring virtue, 
without whose activity valor would sink to brute impulse, and 
calm endurance to stupid indifference ; the virtue of spirit is 
valor, the help-meet of reason, or spirit {^v/xo^) penetrated by 
science, which in the struggle against pleasure and pain, desire 
and fear, preserves the rational intelligence against the alarms 
with which sensuous desires, would seek to sway the soul ; 1^ 
virtue of the sensuous desires, and which has to reduce these 
within true and proper grounds, is temperance, and that virtue in 
fine to which belong the due regulation and mutual adjustment of 
the several powers of the soul, and which, therefore, constitutes 
the bond and the unity of the three other virtues, is justice. 

In this last conception, that of justice, all the elements of 
moral culture meet together and centre, exhibiting the moral life 
of the individual as a perfect whole, and then, by requiring an 
applioafcion of the same principle to conmiunities, the moral con- 
sideration is advanced beyond the narrow circle of individual 
life. Thus is established the whole of the moral world — Justice 
'^ in great letters," the moral life in its complete totality, is the 
state. In this is first actualized the demand for the complete 
harmony of the human life. In and through the state comes the 
complete formation of matter for the reason. 

3. The State. — The Platonic state is generally regarded as 
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Ml ideal or chimera, which it is impracticable to realize among 
men. This view of the case has even been ascribed to Plato, and 
it has been said that in his BepuUic he attempted to sketch only 
a fine ideal of a state constitution, while in the Ijaws he traced 
out a practicable philosophy of the state from the stand-point of 
the common consciousnesa But in the first place, this was not 
Plato's true meaning. Although he acknowledges- that the state 
he describes cannot be found on earth, and has its archetype only 
in heaven, by which the philosopher ought to form himself (IX. 
592), still he demands that efforts should be made to realize it 
here, and he even attempts to show the conditions and means un- 
der which such a state could be made actual, not overlooking in 
all this the defects arising from the different characters and tem- 
peraments of men. A composition, dissociated from the idea, 
could only appear untrue to a philosopher like Plato, who saw 
the actual and the true only in the idea ; and the common view 
which supposes that he wrote his Bepublic in the full conscious- 
ness of its impracticability, mistakes entirely the stand-point of 
the Platonic philosophy. Still fiurther the question whether such 
a state as the Platonic is attainable and the best, is generally per- 
Terted. The Platonic state is the Grecian state-idea given in a 
narrative form. It is no vain and powerless ideal to picture the 
idea as a rational principle in every moment of the world's history, 
»noe the idea itself is that which is absolutely actual, that which 
is essential and necessary in existing things. The truly ideal 
aught not to be actual, but is actual, and the only actual ; if an 
idea were too good for existence, or the empirical actuality too 
bad for it, then were this a &ult of the ideal itself. Plato has 
not given himself up merely to abstract theories ; the philosopher 
cannot leap beyond his age, but can only see and grasp it in its 
true content. This Plato has done. His stand-point is his own 
age. He looks upon the political life of the Greeks as then exist- 
ing, and it is this life, exalted to its idea, which forms the real 
content of the Platonic Eepublic. Plato has here represented 
the Grecian morality in its substantial condition. If the Platonic 
JEtepablic seems prominently an ideal which can never be realized. 
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thiB ifl owing much less to its ideality than to the defects of 
the old political life. The most prominent characteristic of the 
Hellenic conception of the state, before the Greeks began to fall 
into unbridled licentiousness, was the constraint thrown upon 
personal subjective freedom, in the sacrifice of every individual 
interest to the absolute sovereignty of the state. With Plato 
also, the state is every thing. His political institutions, so loudly 
ridiculed by the ancients, are only the undeniable consequences 
following from the very idea of the Orecian state, which allowed 
neither to the individual citizen nor to a corporation, any lawful 
sphere of action independent of itself. 

The grand feature of the Platonic state is, as has been said, 
the exclusive sacrifice of the individual to the state, the reference 
of moral to political virtue. Since man cannot reach his complete 
development in isolation but only as a member of an organic soci- 
ety (the state), Plato therefore concludes that the individual puiv 
pose should wholly conform to the general aim, and that the state 
must represent a perfect and harmonious unity, and be a counterpart 
of the moral life of the individual In a perfect state all things, 
joy and sorrow, and even eyes, ears and hands, must be common 
to all, so that the social life would be as it were the life of one 
man. This perfect universality and unityj can only be actualized 
when every thing individual and particular &lls away, and hence 
the difficulty of the Platonic Bepublic. Private property and 
domestic life (in place of which comes a community of goods and 
of wives), the duty of education, the choice of rank and profession, 
the arts and sciences, all these must be subjected and placed un- 
der the exclusive and absolute control of i^e state. The individ- 
ual may lay claim only to that happiness which belongs to him as 
a constituent element of the state. From this point Plato goes 
down into the minutest particulars, and gives the closest directions 
respectmg gymnastics and music, which form the two means of 
culture of the higher ranks ; respecting the study of mathematics^ 
and philosophy, the choice of stringed instruments, and the proper 
measure of verse ; respecting bodily exercise and the service of 
women in war ; respecting marriage settlements, and the age at 
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which sny one should study dialectios, many, and beget children. 
The state with him is only a great educational establishment, a 
famOy in the mass. — ^Lyric poetry he would allow only under the 
inspection of competent judges. Epic and dramatic poetry, even 
Homer and Hesiod, should be banished from the state, since they 
rouse and lead astray the passions, and give unworthy representa- 
tions of the gods. Exhibitions of physical degeneracy or weak- 
ness should not be tolerated in the Platonic state ; deformed and 
siddy infants should be abandoned, and food and attention should 
be denied to the sick. — ^In all this we find the chief antithesis of 
the ancient to the modern state. Plato did not recognize the will 
and choice of the individual, and yet the individual has a right to 
demand this. The problem of the modern state has been to unite 
these two sides, to bring the universal end and the particular end 
of the individual into harmony, to reconcile the highest possible 
freedom of the conscious individual will, with the highest possible 
supremacy of the state. 

The political institutions of the Platonic state are decidedly 
aaistocratio. Grown up in opposition to the extravagances of the 
Athenian democracy, Plato prefers an absolute monarchy to every 
other constitution, though this should have as its absolute ruler 
only the perfect philosopher. It is a well-known expression of his, 
that the state can only attain its end when philosophers become 
its rulers, or when its present rulers have carried their studies so 
far and so accurately, that they can unite philosophy with a super- 
intendence of public affairs (Y. 473). His reason for claiming 
that the sovereign power should be vested only in one, is the fact 
tbat very few are endowed with political wisdom. This ideal of 
an absolute ruler who should be able to lead the state perfectly, 
Plato abandons in the Laws, in which work he shows his prefer- 
ence for a mixed constitution, embracing both a monarchical and 
an aristocratic element. From the aristocratic tendency of the 
Platonic ideal of a state, follows farther the sharp division of 
ranks, and the total exclusion of the third rank from a proper 
political life. In reality Plato makes but two classes in his state, 
the subjects and the sovereign, analogous to his twofold psycho- 
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logical division of sensible and intellectnal, mortal and inunortal, 
but as in psychology he had introduced a middle step, spirit, to 
stand between his two divisions there, so in the state he brings in 
the military class between the ruler and those intended to supply 
the bodily wants of the community. We have thus three ranks, 
that of the ruler, corresponding to the reason, that of the watcher 
or warrior, answering to spirit, and that of the craftsman, whi<^ 
is made parallel to the appetites or sensuous desires. To these 
three ranks belong three separate functions : to the first, that of 
making the law and caring for the general good ; to the second, 
that of defending the public welfare from attacks of external foes ; 
and to the third, the care of separate interests and wants, as agri* 
culture, mechanics, &c. From each of these three ranks and its 
functions the state derives a peculiar virtue — ^wisdom from the 
ruler, bravery from the warrior, and temperance from the crs^ts- 
man, so far as he lives in obedience to his rulers. In the proper 
union of these three virtues is found the justice of the state, a 
virtue which is thus the sum of all other virtues. Plato pays 
little attention to the lowest rank, that of the craftsman, who exists 
in the state only as means. He held that it was not necessary to 
give laws and care for the rights of this portion of the community. 
The separation between the ruler and the warrior is not so broad. 
Plato suffers these two ranks to interpenetrate each other, and 
analogous to his original psychological division, as though the 
reason were but spirit in the highest step of its development, ha 
makes the oldest and the best of the warriors rise to the dignity 
and power of the rulers. The education of its warriors should 
therefore be a chief care of the state, in order that their spirit, 
though losing none of its peculiar energy, may yet be penetrated 
by reason. The best endowed by nature and culture among the 
warriors, may be selected at the age of thirty, and put upon a 
course of careful training. When he has reached the age of fifty 
and looked upon the idea of the good, he may be bound to actual- 
ize this archetype in the state, provided always that every one 
wait his turn, and spend his remaining time in philosophy. Only 
thus can the state be raised to the unconditioned rule of reason 
under the supremacy of the good. 
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SECTION XV. 

THE OLD ACADEMY. 

In the old Academy, we lose the presence of inventive genius; 
with few exceptions we find here no movements of progress, but 
rather a gradual retrogression of the Platonic philosophizing. 
After the death of Plato, Speusippus, his nephew and disciple, 
held the chair of his master in the Academy during eight years. 
He was succeeded by Xenocrates, after whom we meet with Polemo, 
Grates, and Crantor. It was a time in which schools for high 
culture were established, and the older teacher yielded to his 
younger successor the post of instruction. The general'charao- 
teristics of the old Academy, so far as can be gathered from the 
scanty accounts, were great attention to learning, the prevalence 
of Pythagorean elements, especially the doctrine of numbers, and 
lastly, the reception of. fantastic and demonological notions, among 
wMch the worship of the stars played a part. The prevalence 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers in the later instruc- 
tions of the Academy, gave to mathematical sciences, particularly 
ariliimetic and astronomy, a high place, and at the same time as- 
signed to the docrine of ideas a much lower position than Plato 
had given it. Subsequently, the attempt was made to get back 
to the unadulterated doctrine of Plato. Crantor is said to be the 
first editor of the Platonic writings. 

As Plato was the only true Socratioist, so was Aristotle the 
only genuine disciple of Plato, though often abused by his fellow- 
disciples as unfaithful to his master's principles. 

We pass on at once to him, without stopping now to inquire 
into his relation to Plato, or the advance which he made beyond 
his predecessor, since these points will come up before us in the 
exhibition of the Aristotelian philosophy. {See ^ XYI : IIL 1.) 
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SECTION XVI. 

ARISTOTLE. 

I. Life anb Writings op Aristotle. — ^Aristotle was bora 
884 B. C. at Stagira, a Greek colony in Thrace. His father, 
NioomachoB, was a physician, and the friend of AmyntaB, king 
of Macedonia. The former fact may have had its influence in 
determining the scientific direction of the son, and the latter may 
have procured his subsequent summons to the Macedonian court. 
Aristotle at a very early age lost both his parents. In his seven- 
teenth year he came to Plato at Athens, and continued with him 
twenty years. On account of his indomitable zeal for study, 
Plato named him " the Teacher,^' and said, upon comparing him 
with Xenocrates, that the latter required the spur, the former the 
bit. Among the many charges made against his character, most 
prominent are those of jealousy and ingratitude towards his mas- 
ter, but most of the anecdotes in which these charges are embo- 
died merit little credence. It is certain that Aristotle, after 
the death of Plato, stood in friendly relations with Xenocrates ; 
still, as a writer, he can hardly be absolved from a certain want 
of friendship and regard towards Plato and his philosoj^y, 
though all this can be explained on psychological grounds. Af- 
ter Plato's death, Aristotle went with Xenocrates to Hermeas, 
tyrant of Atameus, whose sister Pythias he married after Her- 
meas had fallen a prey to Persian violence. After the death of 
Pythias he is said to have married his concubme, Herpyllis, who 
was the mother of his son Nicomachus. In the year 848 he was 
called by Philip of Macedon, to take the charge of the education 
of his son Alexander, then thirteen years old. Both father and 
son honored him highly, and the latter, with royal munificence, 
subsequently supported him in his studies. When Alexander 
went to Persia, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, and taught 
in the Lyceum, the only gymnasium then vacant, since Xenocrates 
had possession of the Academy, and the Cynics of the Oyno- 
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saergefl. From the shady walks (ircptiraroi) of the Lyceum, in 
which Aristotle was accastomed to walk ftnd expound his philos- 
ophy, his school received the name of the Peripatetic. Aristotle 
is said to have spent his mornings with his more mature disciples, 
exercising them in the profoundest questions of philosophy, while 
his evenings were occupied with a greater number of pupils in a 
mi»re general and preparatory instruction. The former investiga- 
tions were called acroamatic, the latter exoteric. He abode at 
Athens, and taught thirteen years, and then, after the death of 
Alexander, whose displeasure he had incurred, he is said to have 
been accused by the Athenians of impiety towards the gods, and 
to have fled to Chalcis, in order to escape a fate similar to that 
of Socrates. He died in the year 322 at. Chalcis, in Eubaea. 

Aristotle left a vast number of writings, of which the smalls 
(perhaps a fourth), but unquestionably the more important portion 
have come down to us, though in a form which cannot be received 
without some scruples. The story of Strabo about the fate of 
the Aristotelian writings, and the injury which they suffered in 
a cellar at Scepsis, is confessedly a fable, or at least limited to 
the original manuscripts; but the fragmentary and descriptive 
form which many among them, and even the most important (e, g. 
the metaphysics) possess, the fact that scattered portions of one 
and the same work {e, g, the ethics) are repeatedly found in dif- 
ferent treatises, the irregularities and striking contradictions in 
one and the same writing, the disagreement found in other paj> 
ticulars among different works, and the distinction made by Aris- 
totle himself between acroamatic and exoterical writings, all this 
gives reason to believe that we have, for the most part, before us 
only his oral lectures written down, and subsequently edited by 
his scholars. 

II. Universal Character and Division op the Aristote- 
lian Philosophy. — ^With Plato, philosophy had been national in 
both its form and content, but with Aristotle, it loses its Hellenic 
peculiarity, and becomes universal in scope and meaning ; the 
Platonic dialogue changes into barren prose; a rigid, artistic 
language takes the place of the mythical and poetical dress ; the 
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thinking which had been with Phtto intnitiye, is with Aristotle 
discursive ; the immediate beholding of reason in the former^ be- 
comes reflection and conception in the latter. Turning away 
from the Platonic imitj of all being, Aristotle prefers to direct 
his attention to the manifoldness of the phenomenal ; he seeks 
the idea only in its concrete actualization, and consequently gtaspd 
the particular far more prominently in its peculiar determinate- 
ness and reciprocal differences, than in its connection with the 
idea. He embraces with equal interest the facts given in nature, 
in history, and in the inner life of man. But he ever tends 
toward the individual, he must ever have a fact given in order to 
develope his thought upon it ; it is always the empirical, the ac- 
tual, which solicits and guides his speculation ; his whole course 
is a description of the facts given, and only merits the name of a 
philosophy because it comprehends the empirical in its totality 
and synthesis ; because it has carried out its induction to the far- 
thest extent. Only because he is the absolute empiricist may 
Aristotle be called the truly philosopher. 

This character of the Aristotelian philosophy explains at the 
outset its encyclopedian tendency, inasmuch as every thing 
given in experience is equally worthy of regard and investigation. 
Aristotle is thus the founder of many courses of study unknown 
before him ; he is not only the father of logic, but also of natural 
history, empirical psychology, and the science of natural rights. 

This devotion of Aristotle to that which is given will aJso ex- 
plain his predominant inclination towards physics, for nature is the 
most immediate and actual. Connected also with this is the fact 
that Aristotle is the first among philosophers who has given to 
history and its tendencies an accurate attention. The first book 
of the Metaphysics is also the first attempt at a history of phi- 
losophy, as his politics is the first critical history of the different 
states and constitutions. In both these cases he brings out his 
own theory only as the consequence of that which has been his- 
torically given, basing it in the former case upon the works of his 
predecessors, and in the latter case upon the constitutions which 
lie before him. 
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It is clear that aooording to this, the method of Aristoile most 
be a different one from that of Plato. Ingtead of prooeedii^; like 
the latter, synthetically and dialectically, he pursues for the most 
part an analytic and r^ressive course, that is, going backward 
from the concrete to its ultimate ground and determination. 
While Plato would take his stand-point in the idea, in order to 
explain from this position and set in a clearer light that which is 
giyen and empirical, Aristotle on the other hand, starts with that 
which is given, in order to find and exhibit the idea in it. His 
method is, hence, induction; that is, the deriyation of certain 
principles and maxims from a sum of given facts and phenomena; 
his mode of procedure is, usually, argument, a barren balancing 
of facts, phenomena, circumstances and possibilities. He stands 
out for the most part only as the thoughtful observer. Renoun- 
eing all claim to universality and necessity in his results, he is con- 
tent to have brought out that which has an approximative truth, 
and the highest degree of probability. He often affirms that 
science does not simply relate to the changeless and necessary, but 
also to that which ordinarily takes place, that being alone ex- 
cluded from its province, which is strictly accidental. Philoso- 
phy, consequently, has with him the character and worth of a 
reckoning of probabilities, and his mode of exhibition assumes 
not unf requently only the form of a doubtful deliberation. Hence 
there is no trace of the Platonic ideals, hence, also, his repugnance 
to a glowing and poetic style in philosophy, a repugnance which, 
while indeed it induces in him a fixed, philosophical terminology, 
also frequently leads him to mistake and misrepresent the opinions 
of his predecessors. Hence, also, in whatever he treated, his 
borough adherence to that which is actually given. 

Connected in fine with the empirical character of the Aristo- 
telian philosophizing, is the fragmentary form of his writings, and 
their want of a systematic division and arrangement. Proceed- 
ing always in the line of that which is given, from individual to 
individual, he considers every province of the actual by itself, 
and makes it the subject of a separate treatise ; but he, for the 
most part, fails to indicate the lines by which the different parts 
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hang togetiier, and are comprehended in a systematic whole. 
Thus he holds np a nnmber of co-ordinate sciences, each one <tf 
which has an independent basis, but he &ils to give ns the highest 
science which embraces them alL The principle is sometimes 
affirmed that all the writings follow the idea of a whole; bat In 
their procedure there is such a want of all systematic connecti<m, 
and every one of his writings is a monograph so thoroughly iiide* 
pendpnt and complete in itself, that we are sometimes puzzled to 
know what Aristotle himself received as a part of philosophy, and 
what he excluded. We are never furnished with an independent 
scheme or outline, we rarely find definite results or summary ex- 
planations, and even the different divisions of philosophy which 
he gives, vary essentially from one another. At one time ke 
divides science into theoretical and practical, at another, he adds 
to these two a poetical creative science, while still again he speaks 
of the three parts of science, ethics, physics, and logic. At one 
time he divides the theoretical philosophy into logic and physics, 
and at another into theology, mathematics, and physics. But no 
one of these divisions has he expressly given as the basis on which 
to represent his system ; he himself places no value upon this 
method of division, and, indeed, openly declares himself opposed 
to it. It is, therefore, only for the sake of uniformity that we 
can give the preference here to the threefold division of philoso- 
phy as already adopted by Plato. 

III. Logic and Metaphysics. 1. Conception and Rela- 
tion OP THE Two. — ^The word metaphysics was first fusnished by 
the Aristotelian commentators. Plato had used the term dialec- 
tics, and Aristotle had characterized the same thing as '^ first phi- 
losophy," while he calls physics the " second philosophy." The 
relation of this first philosophy to the other sciences Aristotle de- 
termines in the following way. Every science, he says, must hare 
for investigation a determined province and separate form of beings 
but none of these sciences reaches the conception of being itsel£ 
Hence there is needed a science which should investigate thafe 
which the other sciences take up hypothetically, or through ex- 
perience. This is done by the first philosophy which has to do 
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irilih being as saoh, while the other sciences relate only to deter- 
mined and concrete being. The metaphysics, which is this science 
of being and its primitive grounds, is the Jirst philosophy, since 
it is presupposed by every other discipline. Thns, says Aristotle, 
if diere were only a physical substance, then would physics be the 
first and the only philosophy, but if there be an immaterial and 
unmoved essence which is the ground of all being, then must there 
also be an antecedent, and because it is antecedent, a universal 
philosophy. The first ground of aU being is God, whence Aris- 
totle occasionally gives to the first philosophy the name of theo- 
logy. 

It is difficult to determine the relation between this first phi- 
losophy as the science of the ultimate ground of things, and that 
sei^ice which is ordinarily termed the logic of Aristotle, and 
which is exhibited in the writings bearing the name of the Orga- 
non, Aristotle himself has not accurately examined the relations 
of liiese two sciences, the reason of which is doubtfess to be found 
in the incomplete form of the metaphysics. Bat since he has em- 
braced them both under the same name of logic, since the investi- 
gation of the essence of things (YII. 17), and the doctrine of 
ideas (XIII. 5), are expressly called logical, since he repeatedly 
attempts in the Metaphysics (Book lY.), to establish the logical 
principle of contradiction as an absolute presupposition for all 
thinking and speaking and philosophizing, and employs the me- 
thod of argument belonging to that science which has to do with 
the essence of things (III. 2. lY. 3), and since, in fine, the cate- 
gories to which he had already dedicated a separate book in the 
Organon are also discussed again in the Metaphysics {Book Y.), 
it follows that this much at least may be affirmed with certainty, 
that he would not absolutely separate the investigations of the 
Organon from those of the Metaphysics, and that he would not 
counsel the ordinary division of formal logic and metaphysics, 
altitongh he has omitted to show more clearly their inner connec- 
tkm. 

2. Logic. — ^The great problem both of the logical faculty and 
also c^ logic both as science a&d art, consists in this, viz., to form 
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and judge of oonclnsions, and through oonclosions to be able to 
establish a proof. The conclusions, however, arise from proposi- 
tions, and the propositions from conceptions. According to this 
natural point of view, which lies in the very nature of the case, 
Aristotle has divided the content of the logical and dialectical 
doctrine contained in the different treatises of the Organon. The 
first treatise in the Organon is that containing the categories^ a 
work which treats of the universal determinations of being, and 
^ves the first attempt at an ontology. Of these categories Aris- 
totle enumerates ten; essence, magnitude, quality, relation, the 
where, the when, position, habit, action, and passion. The second 
treatise (de interpretatione) investigates speech as the expression 
of thought, and discusses the doctrine of the parts of speech, pro- 
positions and judgments. The third are the analytic books, which 
show how conclusions may be referred back to their principles 
and arranged in order of their antecedence. The first Analytic 
contains in Wo books the universal doctrine of the Syllogism. 
Conclusions are according to their content and end either apodio- 
tic, which possess a certain and incontrovertible truth, or dialectic, 
which are directed toward that which may be disputed and is 
probable, or, finally, sophistic, which are announced deceptively 
as correct conclusions while they are not. The doctrine of apo- 
dictic conclusions and thus of proofs is given in the two books of 
the second Analytic, that of dialectic, is furnished in the eight 
books of the Topic, and that of sophistic in the treatise concern- 
ing " Sophistical Convictions." 

A closer statement of the Aristotelian logic would be familiar 
to every one, since the formal representations of this science ordi- 
narily given, employ for the most part only the material furnished 
by Aristotle. Kant has remarked, that since the time of the 
Orecian sage, logic has made neither progress nor retrogression. 
Only in two points has the formal logic of our time advanced be- 
yond that of Aristotle ; first, in adding to the categorical conclu- 
sion which was the only one Aristotle had in mind, the hypothetical 
and disjunctive, and second, in adding the fourth to the first three 
figures of conclusion. But the incompleteness of the Aristotelian 
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logic, which might be pardoned in the foonder of this science, yet 
abides, and its thoroughly empirical method not only still con- 
tinues, but has even been exalted to a principle by making the 
antithesis, which Aristotle did not, between the form of a thought 
and the content Aristotle, in reality, only attempted to collect 
the logical facts in reference to the formation of propositions, and 
the method of conclusions; he has given in his logic only the 
natural history of finite thinking. Howeyer highly now we may 
rate the correctness of his abstraction, and the clearness with 
which he brings into consciousness the logical operation of the 
understanding, we must make equally conspicuous with this the 
want of all scientific derivation and foundation. The ten catego- 
ries which he, as already remarked, has discussed in a separate 
treatise, he simply mentions, without furnishing any ground or 
prixiciple for this enumeration; that there are this number of 
categories is only a matter of fact to him, and he even cites them 
differently in different writings. In the same way also he takes 
up the figures of the conclusion empirically ; he considers them 
only as forms and determinations of relation of the formal think- 
ing, and continues thus, although ha allows the conclusion to stand 
for the only form of science within the province of the logic of the 
understanding. Neither in his Metaphysics nor in his Physics 
does he cite the rules of the formal methods of conclusion which 
he develops in the Organon, clearly proving that he has nowhere 
in his system properly elaborated either his categories or his 
analytic : his logical investigations do not influence generally the 
development of his philosophical thought, but have for the most 
part only the value of a preliminary scrutiny. 

3. Metafhysics. — ^Among all the Aristotelian writings, the 
Metaphysics is least entitled to be called a connected whole ; it is 
ouly a connection of sketches, which, though they follow a certain 
fundamental idea, utterly fail of an inner mediation and a per- 
fect development. We may distinguish in it seven distinct 
groups. (1) Criticism of the previous philosophic systems viewed in 
the light of the four Aristotelian principles. Book I. (2) Posit- 
ing of the aperies or the philosophical preliminary questions, 
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IIL (3) The principle of contradiotion, IV. (4) Definitions^ 
y. (5) Examination of the conception of essence (oro-ta) and 
conceivable being (the rL rjv dvcu) or the conception of msitter 
{ykri)^ form (cISos), and that which arises from the connection 
of these two (crvVoXov), VII. VIII. (6) Potentiality and ac- 
tnalitj, IX. (7) The Divine Spirit moving all, bnt itself un- 
moved, XII. (8) To these we may add the polemic against the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and numbers, which runs through the 
whole Metaphysics, but is especially carried out in Boohs XIH. 
and XIV. 

(1) The Aristotelian Criticism of the Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas, — ^In Aristotle's antagonism to the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, we must seek for the specific difference between the two 
systems, a difference of which Aristotle avails himself of every 
opportunity (especially Metaph. I. and XIII.) to express. Plato 
had beheld every thing actual in the idea, but the idea was to him 
a rigid truth, which had not yet become interwoven with the life 
and the movement of existence. Such a view, however, had this 
difficulty, the idea, however litde Plato would have it so, found 
standing over against it in independent being the phenomenal 
world, while it furnished no principle on which the being of the 
phenomenal world could be affirmed. This Aristotle recognizes 
and charges upon Plato, that his ideas were only '^ immortalized 
things of sense," out of which the being and becoming of the 
sensible could not be explained. In order to avoid this conse- 
quence, he himself makes out an original reference of mind to 
phenomenon, affirming that the relation of the two is, that of the 
actual to the possible, or that of form to matter, and considering 
also mind as the absolute actuality of matter, and matter, as tlie 
potentially mind. His argument against the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, Aristotle makes out in the following way. 

Passing by now the fact that Plato has furnished no satisfac- 
tory proof for the objective and independent reality of ideas, and 
that his theory is without vindication, we may affirm in the first 
place that it is wholly unfruitful, since it possesses no ground of 
explanation for being. The ideas have no proper and independent 
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content. To Bee this ^e need only refer to the manner in which 
Plato introduced them. In order to make science possible he had 
posited certain substances independent of the sensible, and unin- 
fluenced by its changes. But to serve such a purpose, there was 
offered to him nothing other than this individual thing of sense. 
Hence he gave to this individual a universal form, which was 
with him the idea. From this it resulted, that his ideas can 
hardly be separated from the sensible and individual objects which 
participate in them. The ideal duality and the empirical duality 
is one and the same content. The truth of this we can readily 
see, whenever we gain from the adherents to the doctrine of ideas 
a definite statement respecting the peculiar character of their un- 
changeable substances, in comparison with the sensible and indi- 
vidual things which participate in them. The only difference 
between the two consists in appending per se to the names ex- 
pressing the respective ideas ; thus, while the individual things are 
e, g, man, horse, etc., the ideas are man per S0, horse per se^ etc. 
There is only this formal change for the doctrine of ide^ to rest 
upon; the finite content is not removed, but is only character' 
ized as perpetual. This objection, that in the doctrine of ideas 
we have in reality only the sensible posited as a not-sensible, and 
endowed with the predicate of immutability, Aristotle urges as above 
remarked when he calls the ideas ^' immortalized things of sense," 
not as though they were actually something sensible and spacial, 
but because in them the sensible individual loses at once its indi« 
viduality, and becomes a universal. He compares them in this 
respect with the gods of the popular and anthropomorphioal reli- 
gion ; as these are nothing but deified men, so the ideas are only 
things of nature endowed with a supernatural potency, a sensible 
exalted to a not-sensible. This identity between the ideas and 
their respective individual things amounts moreover to this, that 
the introduction of ideas doubles the objects to be known in a 
burdensome manner, and without any good results. Why set up 
the same thing over again ? Why besides the sensible twofold* 
ness and threefoldness, affirm a twofoldness and threefoldness in 
the idea ? The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, when they 
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posit an idea for every class of natnral things, and throngh this 
theory set up two equivalent theories of sensible and not-sensible 
substances, seem therefore to Aristotle like men who think they 
can reckon better with many numbers than with few, and who 
therefore go to multiplying their numbers before they begin their 
reckoning. Therefore again the doctrine of ideas is a tautology, 
and wholly unfruitful of the explanation of being. '^ The ideas 
give no aid to the knowledge of the indiyidual things participa- 
ting in them, since the ideas are not immanent in these things, 
but separate from them." Equally unfruitful are the ideas when 
considered in reference to the arising and departing of the things 
of sense. They contain no principle of becoming, of movement. 
There is in them no causality which might bring out the event, or 
explain the event when it had actually happened. Themselves 
without motion and process, if they had any effect, it could only 
be that of perfect repose. True, Plato affirms in his Phaedon 
that the ideas are causes both of being and becoming, but in spite 
of the ideas, nothing ever 5^0077^3 without a moving; the ideas, 
by their separation from the becoming, have no such capacity to 
move. This indifferent relation of ideas to the actual becoming, 
Aristotle brings under the categories, potentiality and actuality, 
and farther says that the ideas are only potential, they are only 
bare possibility and essentiality because they are wanting in ac- 
tuality. — The inner contradiction of the doctrine of ideas is in 
brief this, viz., that it posits an individual immediately as a uni- 
versal, and at the same time pronounces the universal, the species, 
as numerically an individual, and also that the ideas are set up on 
the one side as separate individual substances, and on the other 
side as participant, and therefore as universal. Although the ideas 
as the original conceptions of species are a universal, which arise 
when being is fixed in existence, and the one brought out in the 
many, and the abiding is given a place in the changeable, yet can 
they not be defined as they should be according to the Platonic 
notion, that they are individual substances, for there can be neither 
definition nor derivation of an absolute individual, since even the 
word (and only in words is a definition possible) is in its nature a 
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omversal, and belongs also to other objects, oonsequentlj, every 
predicate in which I attempt to determine an individual thing 
cannot belong exclusively to that thing. The adherents of the 
doctrine of ideas, are therefore not at all in a condition to give an 
idea a conceivable termination ; their ideas are indefinable. — ^In 
general, Plato has left the relation of the individual objects to 
ideas very obscure. He calls the ideas archetypes, and allows 
that the objects may participate in them ; yet are these only 
poetical metaphors. How shall we represent to ourselves this 
^' participation," this copying of the original archetype ? We 
seek in vain for more accurate explanations of this in Plato. It 
is impossible to conceive how and why matter participates in the 
ideas. In order to explain this, we must add to the ideas a still 
higher and wider principle, which contains the cause for this " par- 
ticipation" of objects, for without a moving principle we find no 
ground for " participation." Alike above the idea {e, g. the idea 
of man), and the phenomenon {e, g. the individual man), there 
must stand a third common to both, and in which the two were 
united, i. e. as Aristotle was in the habit of expressing this objec- 
tion, the doctrine of ideas leads to the adoption of a " third man." 
The result of this Aristotelian criticism is the immanence of the 
universal in the individual The method of Socrates in trying to 
find the universal as the essence of the individual, and to give de- 
finitions according to conception, was as correct (for no science is 
possible without the universal) as the theory of Plato in exalting 
these universal conceptions to an independent subsistence as real 
individual substances, was erroneous. Nothing universal, nothing 
which is a kind or a species, exists besides and separate from the 
individual ; a thing and its conception cannot be separated from 
each other. With these principles Aristotle hardly deviated from 
Plato's fundamental idea that the universal is the only true being, 
and the essence of individual things ; it may rather be said that 
he has freed this idea from its original abstraction, and given it a 
more profound mediation with the phenomenal world. Notwith- 
standing his apparent contradiction to Plato, the fundamental 
position of Aristotle is the same as that of his master, viz., that 
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the esseace of a thing (ro rL iariv, to tC ^v cTvat) is known and r^ 
resented in the conception ; Aristotle however recognizes tiienni- 
versal, the conception to he as little separated from the determined 
phenomenon as form from matter, and essence or sahstance (cwria) 
in its most prop«r sense is, according to him, only that which caDr 
not be predicated of another, though of this other every remain- 
ing thing may be predicated ; it is that which is a this (ro8c n)^ 
the individual thing and not a universal. 

(2.) The four Aristotelian principles or causes, and the 
relation of form and matter. — From the criticism of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas arose directly the groundwork of 
the Aristotelian system, the determinations of matter (vXi;), 
and form (ctSos). Aristotle enumerates four metaphysical 
principles or causes : matter, form, moving cause, and end. In 
a house, for instance, the matter is the wood, the form is the 
conception of the house, the moving cause is the builder, 
and the end is the actual house. These four determinations 
of all being resolve themselves upon a closer scrutiny into 
the fundamental antithesis of matter and form. The oonc^ 
tion of the moving cause is involved with the two other ideal 
principles of form and of end. The moving cause is that which 
has secured the transition of the incomplete actuality or potmir 
tiality to the complete actuality, or induces the becoming of mat- 
ter to form. But in every movement of the incomplete to the 
complete, the latter antedates in conception this movement, and 
is its motive. The moving cause of matter is therefore form. 
So is man the moving and producing cause of man ; the form of 
the statue in the understandiug of the artist is the cause of the 
movement by which the statue is produced ; health must be in the 
thought of the physician before it can become the moving cause 
of convalescence ; so in a certain degree is medicine, health, and 
the art of building the form of the house. But in the same way, 
the moving or first cause is also identical with the final cause or 
end, for the end is the motive for all becoming and movement. 
The moving cause of the house is the builder, but the moving 
cause of the builder is the end to be attained, i, e, the hoose. 
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Krom sadi examples as these it is seen that the determmations 
of form and end may be oonsidered under one, in so &r as both 
are nnited in the conception of actuality (cve/y/eia), fbr the end 
of every thing is its completed being, its conception or its form, 
the bringuig out into complete actaality that which was poten- 
tially contained in it. The end of the hand is its conception, the 
end of the seed is the tree, which is at the same time the essence 
of the seed. The only fundamental determinations, therefore, 
which cannot be wholly resolved into each other,- are matter and 
form. 

Matter when abstracted from form in thought, Aristotle re- 
garded as that which was entirely without predicate, determina- 
tion and distinction. It is that abidhig thing which lies at the 
basis of all becoming ; but which in its own being is di£ferent 
from every thing which has become. It is capable of the widest 
diversity of forms, but is itself without determinate form ; it is 
every thing in possibility, but nothing in actuality. There is a 
first matter which lies at the basis of every determinate thing, 
precisely as the wood is related to the bench and the marble to 
the statue. With this conception of matter Aristotle prides him- 
self upon having conquered the difficulty so frequently urged of 
explaining the possibility that any thing can become, since being 
oaa neither come out of being nor out of not-being. For it is 
not out of not-being absolutely, but only out of that which as to 
actuality is not-being, but which potentially is being, that any 
thing becomes. Possible or potential being is no more not-being 
than actuality. Every existing object of nature is hence but a 
potential thing which has become actualized. Matter is thus a 
fax more positive substratum with Aristotle than with Plato, who 
had treated it as absolutely not-being. From this is clearly seen 
how Aristotle could apprehend matter in opposition to form as 
something positively negative and antithetic to the form, and as 
itfl positive denial (arcpijo-^s). 

As matter coalesces with potentiality, so does form coincide 
with actuality. It is that which makes a distinguishable and 
aetoal object, a this (roSc rt) out of the undistinguished and in- 

6 
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detenninate matter ; it is the peculiar virtae, tlie completed ao- 
tivitj, the soul of every thing. That which Aristotle calls form, 
therefore, is not to be confounded with what we perhaps may call 
shape ; a hand seyered from the arm, for instance, has still the 
outward shape of a hand, but according to the Aristotelian appre- 
hension, it is only a hand now as to matter and not as to form : an 
actual hand, a hand as to form, is only that which can do the 
proper work of a hand. Pure form is that which, in truth, is 
without matter (ro ri rjv cTvai) ; or, in other words, the conception 
of being, the pure conception. But such pure form does not 
exist in the realm of determined being ; every determined being, 
every individual substance (owrtia), every thing which is a this, is 
rather a totality of matter and form, a {arvoXov), It is, there- 
fore, owing to matter, that being is not pure form and pure con- 
ception ; matter is the ground of the becoming, the manifold, and 
the accidental ; and it is this, also, which gives to science its 
limits. For in precisely the measure in which the individual 
thing bears in itself a material element is it unoognizable. From 
what has been said, it follows that the opposition between matter 
and form is a variable one, that being matter in one respect 
which in another is form ; building-wood, e, g. is matter in rela- 
tion to the completed house, but in relation to the unhewn tree it 
is form ; the soul in respect to the body is form, but in respect to 
the reason, which is the form of form (c?So9 cTSovs) is it matter. 
On this stand-point the totality of all existence may be repre- 
sented as a ladder, whose lowest step is a prime matter (irpcSn; 
v\ri\ which is not at all form, and whose highest step is an ultimate 
form which is not at all matter, but is pure form (the absolute, 
divine spirit). That which stands between these two points is in 
one respect matter, and in another respect form, i. e, the former 
is ever translating itself into the latter. This position, which 
lies at the basis of the Aristotelian view of nature, is attained 
analytically through the observation that all nature exhibits the 
perpetual and progressive transition of matter into form, and 
shows tbe exhaustless and original ground of things as it comes 
to view in ever ascending ideal formations. That all matter 
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should become form, and all that is potential should be aetnal, 
and all that is should be known, is doubtless the demand of the 
reason and the end of all becoming ; yet is this aetnally imprac- 
ticable, since Aristotle expressly affirms that matter as the anti- 
thesis, or denial of form, can never become wholly actualized, and 
therefore can never be perfectly known. The Aristotelian sys- 
tem ends thus like its predecessors, in the unsubdued dualism of 
matter and form. 

(8.) Potentiality and Actuality {hvvaiws and cv^cia). — The 
relation of matter to form, logically apprehended, is but the 
relation of potentiality to actuality. These terms, which Aris- 
totle first employed according to their philosophical signifi- 
cance, are very characteristic for his system. We have in the 
movement of potential being to actual being the explicit concep- 
tion of becoming, and in the four principles we have a distribu- 
tion of this conception in its parts. The Aristotelian system is 
consequently a system of the becoming, in which the Heraclitio 
principle appears again in a ridier and profounder apprehension, 
as that of the Eleatics had done with Plato. Aristotle in this 
has made no insignificant step towards the subjection of the Pla- 
tonic dualism. If matter is the possibility of form, or reason 
becoming, then is the opposition between the idea and the phe- 
nomenal world potentially overcome, at least in principle, since 
there is one being which appears both in matter and form only 
in different stages of development. The relation of the potential 
to the actual Aristotle exhibits by the relation of the unfinished 
to the finished work, of the unemployed carpenter to the one at 
work upon his building, of the individual asleep to him awake. 
Potentially the seed-corn is the tree, but the grown up tree is 
it actually ; the potential philosopher is he who is not at this 
moment in a philosophizing condition ; even before the battle the 
better general is the potential conqueror ; potentially is space in- 
finitely divisible ; in fact every thing is potentially which possesses 
a principle of motion, of development, or of change, and which, if 
unhindered by any thing external, will be of itself. Actuality or 
entelechy on the other band indicates the perfect act, the end as 
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gained, the completely actual (the grown-up tree e, g. is the en- 
telechy of the seed-corn), that activity in which the act and the 
completeness of the act fall together, e, g. to see, to think where 
he sees and he has seen, he thinks and he has thought (the acting 
and the completeness of the act) are one and the same, while in 
those activities which involve a becoming, e. g. to learn, to go^ to 
become well, the two are separated. In this apprehension of form 
(or idea) as actuality or entelechy, t. e. in joining it with the 
movement of the becoming, is found the chief antagonism of the 
Aristotelian and Platonic systems. Plato considers the idea as 
being at rest, and consisting for itself, in opposition to the becom- 
ing and to motion; but with Aristotle the idea is the eternal 
product of the becoming, it is an eternal energy, i. e, an activity 
in complete actuality, it is not perfect being, but is being produced 
in every moment and eternally, through the movement of the 
potential to its actual end. 

(4.) T?ie AbsoltUey Divine Spirit — Aristotle has sought to 
establish from a number of sides, the conception of the absolute 
spirit, or as he calls it, the first mover, and especially by joining it 
to the relation of potentiality and actuality. 

(a.) The Cosmdogical Form. — The actual is ever antecedent 
to the potential not only in conception (for I can speak of poten- 
tiality only in reference to some activity) but also in time, for the 
acting becomes actual only through an acting ; the uneducated 
becomes educated through the educated, and this leads to the 
claim of a first mover which shall be pure activity. Or, again, 
it is only possible that there should be motion, becoming, or a 
chain of causes, except as a principle of motion, a mover exists. 
But this principle of motion must be one whose essence is actual- 
ity, since that which only exists in possibility cannot alone become 
actual, and therefore cannot be a principle of motion. All becom- 
ing postulates with itself that which is eternal and which has not 
become, that which itself unmoved is a principle of motion, a first 
mover. 

(6.) The Oncological Form, — ^In the same way it follows fironoi 
the conception of potentiality, that the eternal and necessary 
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being cannot be potential. For that wbich potentially is, may 
jost as well either be or not be ; but that which possibly is not, 
is temporal and not eternal. Nothing therefore which is abso- 
lutely permanent, is potential, but only actual Or, again, if 
potentiality be the first, then can there be no possible existenoe, 
but this contradicts the conception of the absolute or that which 
it is impossible should not be. 

(c.) The Moral Form, — ^Potentiality always involves a 
possibility to the most opposite. He who has the capacity to 
be weU, has also the capacity to be sick, but actually no man 
is at the same time both sick. and well. Therefore actuality 
is better than potentiality, and only it can belong to the eter- 
nal. 

{d,) So far as the relation of potentiality and actuality is 
identical with the relation of matter and form, we may apprehend 
in the following way these arguments fbr the existence of a being 
which is pure actuality. The supposition of an absolute matter 
without form (the irpom; vkyj) involves also the supposition of an 
absolute form without matter (a irpSncv C1809). And since the 
conception of form resolves itself into the three determinations, 
of the moving, the conceivable, and the final cause, so is the eter^ 
nal one the absolute principle of motion (the first mover irpQrov 
XivoiV), the absolute conception or pure intelligible (the pure ri rfv 
cTvou), and the absolute end. 

All the other predicates of the first mover or the highest prin- 
ciple of the world, follow from these premises with logical necessity. 
Unity belongs to him, since the ground of the manifoldness of 
being lies in the matter and he has no participation in matter; 
he is immovable and abiding ever the same, since otherwise he 
could not be the absolute mover and the cause of all becoming; 
he is life as active self-end and actuality ; he is at the same time 
intelligible and intelligence, because he is absolutely immaterial 
and free from nature; he is active, L e, thinking intelligence, 
because his essence is pure actuality ; he is self-contemplating in- 
telligence, beoause the' divine thought cannot attain its actuality 
in any thing extrinsic, and because if it were the thought of any 
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thing other than itaetf, this woidd make it dq»end upon sobm 
potential existence for its actualization. Hence the famed Aris- 
totelian definition of the absolute that it is the thought of thou^it 
{v6q<ns voi^€<a^)y the personal unity of the thinking and the 
thought, of the knowing and the known, the absolute subjeei- 
object. In the Metaphysics (^I. 1.) we have a statement in 
order of these attributes of the Divine Spirit, and an almost 
devout sketch of the eternally blessed Deity, knowing himself in 
his eternal tranquillity as the absolute truth, satisfied with himself 
and wanting neither in activity nor in any virisue. 

As would appear from this statement, Aristotle has never fully 
developed the idea of his absolute spirit, and still less has he har- 
monized it with the fundamental principles and demands of his 
philosophy, although many consequences of his S3^tem would 
seem to drive him to this, and numerous principles which he has 
laid down would seem to prepare the way for it. This idea is 
unexpectedly introduced in the twelfth book of the Metaphysios 
simply as an assertion, without being further and inductively 
substantiated. It is at once attended with important difficoltieflb 
We do not see why the ultimate ground of motion or the absokile 
spirit must be conceived as a personal being; we do not see how 
any thing can be a moving cause and yet itself unmoved; how it 
can be the origin of all becoming, that is of the deparimg and 
arising, and itself remain a changeless energy, a principle of motioa 
with no potentiality to be moved, for the moving thing must stand 
in a relation of passive and active with the thing moved. More* 
over, Aristotle, as would follow from these contradictory detep> 
minations, has never thoroughly and consistently determined the 
relation between God and the world. He has considered the ab» 
solute spirit only as contemplative and theoretical reascm, ttom. 
whom aU action must be excluded because he is perfect end in 
himself, but every action presupposes an end not yet perfected ; 
we have thus no true motive for his activity in reference to the 
world. He cannot be truly called the first mover in his theoretioal 
relation alone, and since he is in his essence extra-mundane wnd 
unmoved, he cannot once permeate the life of the world with his 
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aieftmty ; and siiioe also maltar on one ade never rises irtiollj to 
fomiy we have, therefore, Iiere again the unreconciled dualism 
hetween the Divine s^rit and the unmistakable reality of matter. 
Many of the argoments vdiich Aristotle brings against the gods of 
Anaxagoras may be nrged against his own theoiy. 

lY. The Ausiotelxan Phtsics. — ^Tbe Aristotelian Physics^ 
which embraces the greater portion of his writing fi^ows 
the becoming and the building np of matter into form, the 
coarse throngh which nature as a living being progresses in 
order to become individual sonL All becoming has an end; 
but end is form, and the absolnte form is spirit. With per- 
fect conastency, therefore, Aristotle regards the human indi- 
vidual of the male sex as the end and the centre of earthly 
natore in its realised form. All else beneath the moon is, as it 
were, an unsuccessful- attempt of nature to produce the nude hu- 
man, a superfluity which arises firom the impotence of nature to 
subdue the whole of matter and bring it into form. Erery thing 
which does not gain the universal end of nature must be regarded 
as incomplete, and is properly an exception or abortion. For in- 
stance, he caUs it an abortion when a child does not resemble its 
fiither ; and the female child he looks upon as an abortion in a 
teas degree, which he accounts for by the insufficient eneigy of 
the male as the forming principle. In general, Aristotle regards 
the female as imperfect in comparison with the male, an imper- 
fection which belongs in a higher degree to all animalfl except 
man. If nature did her work with perfect consciousness, then 
were all these mistakes, these incomplete and improper forma- 
tions inexplicable, but she is an artist working only after an un- 
conscious impulse, and does not complete her work with a clear 
and rational insight. 

1. The universal conditions of all natural existence, motion^ 
mattery apace and time^ Aristotle investigates in the books of 
Physics. These physical conceptions may, moreover, be reduced 
to Ihe metaphysical notions of potentiality and actuality ; motion 
18 accordingly defined as the activity of being potentially, and is 
therefore a mean between the merely potential entity and the 
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perfectly realized activity ; — space is the possibility of motion, 
and possesses, therefore, potentially, though not actively, the pro- 
perty of infinite divisibility ; time is in the same way the in- 
finitely divisible, expressing the measure of motion in number, 
and is the number of motion according to before and after. All 
three are infinite, but the infinite which is represented in them is 
only potentially but not actually a whole : it comprehends nothing, 
but is itself comprehended, — ^a fact mistaken by those who are 
accustomed to extol the infinite as though it comprehended aikd 
held every thing in itself, because it had some similarity with the 
whole. 

2. From his conception of motion Aristotle derives his view 
of the collective universe^ as brought out in his books De Ccdo. 
The most perfect motion is the circular, because this is constant, 
uniform, and ever returning into itself The world as a whole is 
therefore conditioned by the circular motion, and being a whole 
complete in itself, it has a spherical form. But because the mo- 
tion which returns into itself is better than every other, it fol- 
lows, from the same ground, that in this spherical universe the 
better sphere will be in the circumference where the circular 
motion is most perfect, and the inferior one wiU arrange itself 
around the centre of the universal sphere. The former is heaven, 
the latter is earth, and between the two stand the planetary 
spheres. Heaven, as the place of circular motion, and the scene 
of unchangeable order, stands nearest the first moving cause, and 
is under its immediate influence ; it is the place where the an- 
cients, guided by the correct tradition of a lost wisdom, have 
placed the Divine abode. Its parts, the fixed stars, are passion- 
less and eternal essences, which have attained the best end, which 
must be eternally conceived in a tireless activity, and which, 
though not clearly cognizable, are yet much more divine than 
man. A lower sphere, next to that of the fixed stars, is the 
sphere of the planets, among which, besides the five known to the 
ancients, he reckons the sun and the moon. This sphere stands 
a little removed from the greatest perfection : instead of moving 
directly from right to left, as do the fixed stars, the planets move 
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in contrary directions and in obliqne orbits ; they serve the fixed 
stars, and are mled by their motion. Lastly, the earth is in the 
centre of the nniverse, farthest removed from the first movw, and 
hence partaking in the smallest degree of the Divine. There are 
thns three kinds of being, exhibiting three stages of perfection, and 
necessary for the explanation of nature ; first, the absolute spirit 
or Ood, an immaterial being, vho, himself unmoved, produces 
motion ; second, the super-terrestrial r^on of ^e heavens, a 
being which is moved and which moves, and which, though not 
without matter, is eternal and unchangeable, and possesses ever a 
circular motion ; and, lastly, in the lowest course this earth, a 
changeful being, which has only to play the passive part of being 
moved. 

S. Nature in a strict sense, the scene of elemental working, 
represents to us a constant and progressive transition of the ele- 
mentary to the vegetative, and of the vegetative to the animal 
world. The lowest step is occupied by the inanimate bodies of 
nature, which are simple products of the elements mingling them- 
selves together, and havQ their entelechy only in the determinate 
combinations of these elements, but whose energy consists only 
in striving after a fitting place in the universe, and in resting 
there so far as they reach it unhindered. But now sudi a mere 
external entelechy is not possessed by the living bodies ; within 
them dwells a motion as organizing principle by which they attain 
to actuality, and which as a preserving activity develops in them 
towards a perfected organization, — ^in a word they have a soul, for 
a soul is the entelechy of an organic body. In plants we find the 
soul working only as persevering and nourishing energy: the 
plant has no other function than to nourish itself and to propagate 
its kind ; among animals — where we find a progress according to 
the mode of their reproduction — ^the soul appears as sensitive ; 
animals have sense, and are capable of locomotion ; lastly, the 
human soul is at the same time nutritive, sensitive, and cog- 
nitive. 

4. Man, as the end of all nature, embraces in himself the 
diiferent steps of development in which the life of nature is ex- 

6* 
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kibited. The diTision of the fsMmlties of the soul must therefore 
be necessarily regulated, according to the division of living crea- 
tures. As the nutritive faculty is alone the property of vegeta- 
bles, and sensation, of animals, 'while to the more perfect animalB 
locomotion also belongs, so are these three activities also devel- 
opment steps of the human soul, the antecedent being the neces- 
sary condition of, and presupposed in time by, the subsequent, 
while the soul itself is nothing other than the union of these dif- 
ferent activities of an organic body in one common end, as the 
entelechy of the organic body. The fourth step, thought or rear 
son, which, added to the three others, constitutes the peculiarity 
of the human soul, forms alone an exception from the general 
law. It is not a simple product of the lower faculties of the soul, 
it does not stand related to them simply as a higher stage of de- 
velopment, nor simply ss the soul to the body, as the end to the 
instrument, as actuality to possibility, as form to matter. But as 
pure intellectual activity, it completes itself without any media- 
tion of a bodily organ ; as the reason comes into the body from 
without, so is it separable from the body, and therefore has it no 
inner connection with the bodily functions, but is something 
wholly foreign in nature. True, there exists a connection be- 
tween thought and sensation, for while the sensations are out- 
wardly divided, according to the different objects of sense, yet 
internally they meet in one centre, as a common sense. Here 
they become changed into images and representations, which 
again becomie transmuted into thoughts, and so it might seem as 
if thought were only the result of the sensation, as if intelligence 
were passively determined; (here we might notice the proposition 
fftlsely ascribed to Aristotle : nihil est in iniellectu quod non 
fuerit in sensUy and also the well-known though often misunder- 
stood comparison of the soul with an imwritten tablet, which 
only implies this much, viz., that as the unwritten tablet is po- 
tentially but not actually a book, so does knowledge belong po- 
tentially though not actually to the human reason ; fundamentally 
and radically the thought may have in itself universal concep- 
tions, so far as it has the capacity to form them, but not actually^ 
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Bor in a determined or developed form). But this passiyity pre- 
sappoees rather an activity ; for if the thought in its actuality, in 
that it appears as knowledge, becomes all forms and therefore all 
things, then must the thought constitute itself that which it be* 
oomes, and therefore all passively determined human intelligence 
rests on an originally active intelligence, which exists as self- 
aotuaUzing possibility and pure actuality, and which, as such, is 
wholly independent of the human body, and has not its enteleohy 
in it but in itself, and is not therefore participant in the death of 
the body, but lives on as universal reason, eternal and immortaL 
The Aristotelian dualism here again appears. Manifestly this 
active intelligence stands related to the soul as Gh>d to nature. 
The two sides possess no essential relation to each other. As the 
Divine spirit could not enter the life of the world, so is the human 
spirit unable to permeate the life of sense ; although it is deter- 
mined as something passionless and immaterial, still must it as 
soul be connected with*matter, and although it is pure and self- 
contemplative form, still it should be distinguished from the Divine 
spirit which is its counterpart ; the want of a satisfactory media- 
tion on the side of the human and on that of the Divine, is in 
these respects unmistakable. 

Y. The Aristotelian Ethics. 1. Relation of Ethics to 
Physics. — ^Aristotle, guided by his tendency towards the natural, 
has more closely connected ethics and physics than either of his 
predecessors, Socrates or Plato, had done. While Plato foimd 
it impossible to speak of the good in man's moral condition, dis- 
connected from the idea of Uie good in itself, Aristotle's princi- 
pal object is to determine what is good for man solely; and he 
supposes that the good in itself, the idea of the good, in no way 
i^ilitates the knowledge of that good, which alone is attainable 
in practical life. It is only the lattef , the moral element in the 
life of men, and not the good. in the great affiurs of the universe, 
with which ethics has to do. Aristotle therefore considers the 
good especially in its relation to the natural condition of men, 
and affirms that it is the end towards which nature herself tends. 
Instead of viewing the moral element as something purely Intel- 
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leotaal, he rather apprehends it as only the bloom of the physl- 
oal, which here becomes spiritualized and ethical; instead of 
making virtue to be knowledge, he treats it as the normal perfec- 
tion of the natural instinct. That man is hy nature a political 
animal, is his fundamental proposition for the doctrine of the 
state. 

From this connection of the ethical and the physical, arose the 
objections which Aristotle urged against the Socratic conception 
of virtue. Socrates had looked to the dialectical exclusively for 
the ground of all morality, and had accordingly made virtue and 
knowledge one. But in this, said Aristotle, the pathological ele- 
ment which is associated by nature with every moral act, is 
destroyed. It is not reason, but the circumstances and natural 
bias of the soul which are the first ground of virtue. There is an 
instinct in the soul which at first strives unconsciously after the 
good, which is only subsequently sought with the full moral in- 
sight. Moral virtue arises first from that which is natural. It 
is on this ground, also, that Aristotle combats the notion that 
virtue may be learned. It is not through the perfection of 
knowledge, but by exercise that we become acquainted with the 
good. It is by a practice of moral acts that we become virtuous, 
just as by a practice of building and of music we become archi- 
tects and musicians ; for the habit which is the ground of moral 
oonstancy, is only a fruit of the abundant repetition of a moral 
action. Hence it is that originally we have our virtuous or our 
vicious dispositions in our power, but as soon as they are formed 
either to virtue or to vice, we are no longer able to control them. 
It is by three things, therefore, nature, habit, and reason, that man 
becomes good. The stand-point of Aristotle is in these respects 
directly opposed to that of Socrates. While Socrates regarded 
the moral and the natural as two opposites, and made the moral 
conduct to be the consequent of a rational enlightenment, Aris- 
totle treated both as different steps of development, and reversing 
the order of Socrates, made the rational enlightenment in moral 
things consequent upon the moral conduct. 

2. The Highest €k>oD. — ^Every action has an end ; but sinoe 
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every end is only itself a means to some other, we need therefore 
something after which we can strive for its own sake, and whieh 
is a good absolutely, or a best. What now is tl\is highest good 
and supreme object of human pursuit ? In name, at least, ail men 
are agreed upon it, and call it happiness, but what happiness is, is 
a much disputed point. If asked in what human happiness con- 
surtsi the first characteristic given would be that it belongs alone 
to the peculiar being of man. - But sensation is not peculiar to 
man, for he shares this with the l^ute. A sensation of pleasure, 
therefore, which arises when some desire is gratified, may be the 
happiness of the brute, but certainly does not constitute the essen- 
tial of human happiness. Human happiness must express the 
completeness of intelligent existence, and because intelligence is 
essMitially activity, therefore the happiness of man cannot consist 
in any merely passive condition, but must express a completeness 
of human action. Happiness therefore is a well-being, which is 
at the same time a well-doing, and it is a well-doing which satis- 
fies all the conditions of nature, and which finds the highest con* 
tentment or well-being in an unrestrained energy. Activity and 
pleasure are thus inseparably bound together by a natural bond, 
and happiness is the result of their union when they are sustained 
through a perfect life. Hence the Aristotelian definition of hap- 
piness. It is a perfect practical activity in a perfect life. 

Although it might seem from this as though Aristotle placed 
the happiness of man in the natural activity of the soul, and 
regarded this as self-sufficient, still he is not blind to the &ot 
that perfect happiness is dependent on other kinds of good whose 
possession is not absolutely within our power. It is true he 
expresses an opinion that outward things in moderation are 
sufficient, and that only great success or signal reverses materially 
influence the happiness of life; still he holds that wealth, the 
possession of friends and children, noble birth, beauty of body, 
etc., are more or less necessary conditions of happiness, though 
these are partly dependent on accidental circumstances. These 
wavering and inconsistent views of Aristotle respecting the nature 
of happiness, naturally rise firom his empirical method of investi- 
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gatioiL Garefiii in noting every thing wUch our limited experieaee 
Beenus to utter, he ezpresslj avoids making either virtue or plea- 
sure his principle, because actual ezperienoe shows the separation 
of the twa Although therefore he gives directions in general to 
strive after that pleasure in which the good man delights^ or 
which is connected with a virtuous activity, yet is pleasure with 
him an end for its own sake, and not merely an accident of virtue; 
an empiricist, Aristotle is here also a dualist, while the Stoics and 
Epicureans have respectively taken and held fast to each of the 
two sides. 

3. GoKcspTioK OF YmTUE. — As has already been seen in the 
Aristotelian Polemic against Socrates, virtue is the product a£ 
an oft-repeated moral action, a condition acquired through prac- 
tice, a moral dexterity of the souL The nature of this dexterity 
is seen in the following way : every action completes something 
as its work; but now if a work is imperfect when it has either a 
want or a superfluity, so also is every action imperfect in so fiir 
as there is in 'it either too little or too much; its perfectioni 
therefore, is only found as it contains the right degree, the true 
mean between the too much and too little. Accordingly, virtue 
in general may be explained as the observation of the right mean 
in action, by which is meant not the arithmetical or absolute 
mean, but the one relative to ourselves. For what is enough for 
one individual is insufficient for another. The virtue of a man, 
of a woman, of a child, and of a slave is respectively different. 
Thus, virtue depends upon time, circumstance, and relation. The 
determination of this correct mean will always waver. In the 
impossibility of an active and exhaustive formula, we can only 
say respecting it that it is the correct mean as determined by a 
correct practical insight which is seen to be such by the intelli- 
gent man. 

It follows from this general conception of virtue, that there 
will be as many separate virtues as there are circumstances <^ 
life, and as men are ever entering into new relations, in which it 
becomes difficult practically to determine the correct method of 
action, Aristotle^ in opposition to Plato, would limit the field of 
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fleparate yirtues by no definite number. Onlyoertainfimdamental 
▼irtaes can be named according as there are certain fixed and 
fondamental relations among men. For instance, man has a fixed 
rehition to pleasure and pain. In relation to pain, the true moral 
mean is found in neither fearing nor courting it, and this is valor. 
In relation to pleasure, the true mean standing between greediness 
and indifference is temperance. In social life, the moral mean is 
between doing and suffering wrong, which is justice. In a similar 
way many other Tirtues might be characterized, each one of them 
standing as a mean between two vices, the one of which expresses 
a want and the other a superfluity. A closer exhibition of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of virtue would have much psychological 
and linguistic interest, though but little philosophical worth. 
Aristotle takes the conception of his virtues more from the use 
of language than from a thoroughly applied principle of classifi- 
cation. His classification of virtues is, therefore, without any 
stable ground, and is differently given in different places. The 
conception of the correct mean which Aristotle makes the mea- 
sure of a moral act is obviously unworthy of a systematic repre- 
sentation, for as it cannot be determined how the intelligent man 
would act in every case, there could never be given any specific 
directions how others should act. In fine, the criterion of virtue 
as the correct mean between two vices cannot be always applied 
for in the virtue of wisdom, e. g, which Aristotlei describes as the 
mean between simplicity and cunning, th^e ia no such thing as 
too much. 

4. The State. — ^Aristotle, like Plato, makes the highest con- 
dition of moral virtue attainable only through political life. The 
state exists before the individual, as the whole is prior to its parts. 
The rationality and morality of the state is thus antecedent to 
that of the individual Hence in the best state, moral and 
political virtue, the virtue of the man and the virtue of the citi- 
zen are one and the same thing, although in states as they are, the 
good citizen is not necessarily also the good man. But though 
this principle harmonized with Plato, yet Aristotle, at Tdiose time 
the old aboriginal states had already begun their process of dis- 
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flolvtion, cherished a very different yiew concerning the relation 
of the indiyidaal and the family to the state. He allows to bo^ 
these an incomparably greater consideration, and yields to them a 
fer wider field of independent action. Hence he combats Plato's 
commtmity of wives and goods, not simply on Uie ground of its 
practicability, but also on the ground of its principle, since the 
state cannot be conceived as a strict tmit, or as possessing any 
snch centralization as would weaken or destroy individual activity. 
With Plato the state is but the product of the philosophical 
reflection, while with Aristotle it results from given circumstances, 
from history and experience, and he therefore wholly omits to 
sketch a model state or a normal constitution, but carefully con- 
fines his attention to those which actually exist. Although the 
ideal of a state constitution in the form of a limited monarchy is 
unmistakably in his mind, still he contents himself with portray- 
ing the different kinds of polities in their peculiarities, their origin, 
and their reciprocal transitions. He does not undertake to declare 
which is the best state absolutely, since this depends upon circum- 
stances, and one constitution is not adapted for every state. He 
mmply attempts to show what form of the state is relatively the 
best and the most advisable under certain historical circumstances, 
and under given natural, climatic, geographic, economic, and in- 
tellectual conditions. In this he is faithful to the character of 
his whole philosophy. Standing on the basis of the empirical, he 
advances here as elsewhere, critically and reflectively, and in de- 
spair of attaining the absolutely true and good, he seeks for these 
relatively, with his eye fixed only on the probable and the prac- 
ticable. 

VI. — ^The Peripatetic School. — ^The school of Aristotle, 
called the Peripatetic, can here only be mentioned ; the want of 
independence in its philosophizing, and the absence of any great 
and universal influence, rendering it unworthy an extended notice. 
Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Strato are its most famous leaders 
Like most philosophical schools, it confines itself chiefly to a more 
thorough elaboration and explanation of the system of its master. 
In some empirical provinces, especially the physical, the attempt 
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was made to carry out still further the system, while at the same 
time its speculative basis was set aside and neglected. 

VII. ^TeANSITION to the PoST-AaiSTOTKLIAN Philosopht. — 

The productive energy of Grecian philosophy expends itself with 
Aristotle, contemporaneously and in connection with the universal 
decay of Grecian life and spirit. Instead of the great and uni- 
versal systems of a Plato and an Aristotle, we have now systems 
of a partial and one-sided character, corresponding to that uni- 
versal breach between the subject and the objective world which 
eharacterized the civil, religious, and social life of this last epoch 
of Greece, the time succeeding Alexander the Great. That sub- 
jectivity, which had been first propounded by the Sophists, was 
at length, after numerous struggles, victorious, though its triumph 
was gained upon the ruins of the Grecian civil and artistic life; 
the individual has become emancipated, the subject is no longer 
to be given up to the objective world, the liberated subjectivity 
must now be perfected and satisfied. This process of develop- 
ment is seen in the post- Aristotelian philosophy, though it finds 
its conditioning cause in the character of the preceding philoso- 
phical strivings. The dualism which formed the chief want of 
the systems both of Plato and Aristotle, has forced itself upon 
our attention at every step. The attempt which had been made, 
with the greatest expenditure of which the Grecian mind was 
capable, to refer back to one ultimate ground both subject and 
object, mind and matter, had produced no satis&ctory result ; and 
these two oppositions, around which all previous philosophy had 
struggled in vain, still remained disconnected. Wearied with 
the fruitless attempts at mediation, the subject now breaks with 
the objective world. Its attention is directed towards itself in 
its own self-consciousness. The result of this gives us either 
Stoicism, where the moral subject appears in the self-sufficiency 
of the sage to whom every external good and every objective 
work is indifierent, and who finds a good only in a moral activity ; 
or Epicureanism, where the subject delights itself in the inner 
feeling of pleasure and the calm repose of a satisfied heart, enjoy- 
ing the present and the past, and never fearing the fiiture while 
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it Bees in the objeotiye w(»rld only a means by which it can utter 
itself; or, again, Scbptioism, where the subject, doubting aod 
rejecting all objective truth and science, appears in the apathy of 
the Sceptic, who has broken both theoretically and practically 
with the objective world. In fine, New-Platonism, the last of the 
ancient philosophical systems, bears this same character of sub- 
jectivity, for this whole system turns upon the exaltation of the 
subject to the absolute, and wherever it speculates respecting God 
and his relation to man, it is alone in order to establish the pro- 
gressive transition from the absolute object to the human personp 
ality. The ruling principle in it all is the interest of the subject 
tivity, and the fact that in this system there are numerous objective 
determinations, is only because the subject has become absolute. 
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SECTION XYII. 

STOICISM. 

Zeno, of Oittium, a city of Cyprus, an elder contemporary of 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon, is generally given as the 
founder of the Stoical schooL Deprived of his property by 
shipwreck, he took refage in philosophy, incited also by an inner 
bias to such pursuits. He at first became a disdple of the Cynic 
Crateas, then of Stilpo, one of the Megarians, and lastly he be^ 
took himself to the Academy, where he heard the lessons of 
Xenocrates and Polemo. Hence the eclectic character of his 
teaching. It has in fact been charged against him, that differing 
but little if at all from the earlier schools, he attempted to fona 
a school of his own, with a system wherein he had changed noth- 
ing but names. He opened a school at Athens, in the " varie- 
gated porch," so called from the paintings of Polygnotus, with 
which it was adorned, whence his adherents received the name of 
^' philosophers of the porch" (Stoics). Zeno is said to have presi- 
ded over his school for fifty-eight years, and at a very advanced 
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age to hare put an end to his ezistenoe. He is praised for the 
temperance and the austerity of his habits, while his abstemious- 
ness is proyerbiaL The monument in his honor, erected after 
his death by the Athenians, at the instance of Antigonus, bore 
the high but simple eulogium that his life had been in unison 
with his philosophy. GUanthes was the successor of Zeno in 
the Stoic school, and fidthfully carried out the method of his 
master. Gleanthes was succeeded by ChrysippuSj who died 
about 208 B. 0. He has been regarded as the chief prop of this 
sdiool, in which respect it was said of him, that without a Chry- 
sippus there would never have been a Porch. At all events, as 
Ghrysippus was an object of the greatest veneration, and of al- 
most undisputed authority with the later Stoics, he ought to be 
considered as the principal founder of the school He was a 
writer so voluminous, that his works have been said to amount to 
seven hundred and five, among which, however, were repeated 
treatises upon the same propositions, and citations without mea- 
sure from poets and historians, given to prove and illustrate his 
opinions. Not one of all his writings has come down to us. 
Ghrysippus closes the series of the philosophers who founded the 
Porch* The later heads of the school, as ParuBtuts^ the friend 
of the younger Scipio (his fiunous work De Officiis, Gicero has 
elaborated in his treatise of the same name), and Fosidoniits^ 
may be classed with Cicero, Pompeius, and others, and were 
e^dectio in their teachings. The Stoics have connected philoso- 
phy most intimately with the duties of practical life. Philoso- 
I^y is with ihem the practice of wisdom, the exercise of virtue. 
Virtue and science are with them one, in so far at least that they 
divide virtue in reference to philosophy into physical, ethical, and 
logical. But though they go on according to this threefold di- 
yimon, and treat of logic and physics, and though they even rank 
j^ysies higher than either of the other sciences, regarding it as 
the mother of the ethical and the science of the Divine, yet do 
we find their characteristic stand-point most prominently in their 
theory of morals. 

1. Logic. — ^We have already said that it is the breach be- 
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tween subject and object, wbich forms tbe basis of all post-Aris- 
totelian philosophy. The beginning of* this philosophy of sub- 
jectivity is found with the Stoics. The feature most worthy of 
notice in their logic, is the striving after a subjective criterion of 
the truth, by which they might distinguish the true representi^ 
tion from the false. Since they limited all scientific knowledge 
to the knowledge of the senses, they found this criterion in that 
which was evident in the sensuous impression. They conceived 
that they had answered the whole problem, in affirming that the 
true or conceivable representation reveals not only itself, but also 
its object : it, they said, is nothing else than a representation 
which is produced by a present object in a manner like itself. 

2. PHTSic8.^^In their phydcs, where they follow for tiie mos^ 
part Heraclitus, the Stoics are distinguished from their predo- 
cessors, especially from Plato and Aristotle, by their thoroughly 
carried out propoedtiim that nothing uncorporeal exists, that every 
thing essential is corporeal (just as in their logic they had sought 
to derive all knowledge from the sensuous perception). Thid 
sensualism or materialism of the Stoics which, as we have seen in 
their logic, lies at the basis of their theory of knowledge, might 
seem foreign to all their moral and idealistic tendencies, but is 
clearly ezphuned from their subjective stand-point, for, when the 
thought has become so intensely engrossed in the subject, the ob- 
jective world can only be regarded as a corporeal and material 
existence. The most immediate consequence of such a view is 
their pantheism. Aristotle before them had separated the Divine 
Being from the world, as the pure and eternal form from the 
eternal matter ; but so far as this separation implied a distinction 
which was not simply logical, but actual and real, the Stoics would 
not admit it. It seemed to them impossible to dissever God from 
matter, and they therefore considered Qod and the world as power 
and its manifestation, and thus as one. Matter is the passive 
ground of things, the original substratum for the divine activity : 
God is the active and formative energy of matter dwelling within 
it, and essentially united to it : the world is the body of God, and 
God is the soul of the world. The Stoics, ther^ore, considered 
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God aad matter as one identical sabstancey which, on the side 
of its passive and changeable capacity they call matter, and on 
the side of its active and <^iangeless energy, God. Bnt since they, 
as already remarked, considered the world as ensouled by G^d in 
the light of a living and rational beiag, they were obliged to treat 
the conception of God not only in a physical bnt also in its ethical 
aspect. God is not only in the world as the mling and living 
energy of this great £^ov (animal), bnt he is also the universal 
reason which rules the whole world and penetrates all matter; 
he is the gracious Providence which cares for the individual and 
the whole ; he is wise, and is the ground of that natural law which 
commands the good and forbids the evil; he punishes and rewards; 
he possesses a perfect and blessed life. But accustomed to regard 
every thing spiritual only in a sensuous way, the Stoics were 
obliged to clothe this ideal conception of God in a material form, 
apprehending it as the vital warmth or an original fire, analogous 
to the view of the earlier natural philosophers, who held that the 
soul, and even reason itself, consisted in the vital warmth. The 
Stoics express this thought in different way& At one time they 
eall Gk>d the rational breath which passes through all nature ; at 
another, the artistic fire which fashions or begets the universe ; and 
still again the ether ; which, however, they hardly distinguish from 
the artistic fire. From these varying views, we see that it did 
not belong to the Stoics to represent the conception of God in any 
detexminate kind of existence. They availed themselves of these 
expressions only to indicate that God, as the universal animating 
energy in the world, could not be disconnected from a corporeal 
agency. This identification of God and the world, according to 
whi^ the Stoics regarded the whole formation of the universe aa 
bat a period in the development of God, renders their remaining 
doctrine concerning the world very simple. Every thing in the 
world seemed to them to be permeated by the divine life, and was 
regarded as but the flowing out of this most perfect life through 
certain channels, until it returned in a. necessary circle back again 
to itselt It is not necessary here to speak more closely of the 
physics of this school. 
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8. Thb Ethics. — ^The ethics of the Stoics is most closely con- 
nected with their physios. In the physics we saw the Tational 
order of the universe as it existed through the divine thought. 
In the ethics, the highest law of human action, and thus the whole 
moral legality of life is dependent upon this rational order and 
conformity to law in universal nature, and the highest good or ihe 
highest end of our strivings is to shape our life according to tins 
universal law, to live in conformity with the harmony of the world 
or with nature. " Follow nature," or " live in harmony with na- 
ture," is the moral maxim of the Stoics. More accurately : lite 
in harmony with thy rational nature so far as this has not been 
distorted nor refined by art, but is held in its natural simplicity. 

From this moral principle, in which we have also the Stoic 
conception of virtue, the peculiarities of their theory of morals 
follow with logical necessity. 

(1.) Respecting the Bdation of Virtue to Pleasure, — ^When 
the demand is made that the life should be in conformity with 
nature, the individual becomes wholly subjected to the universal, 
and every personal end is excluded. Hence pleasure, which of 
all ends is the most individual, must be disregarded. In pleasure 
that activity in which blessedness consists is abated, and this could 
only appear to the Stoica as a restraint of life, and thus as an eviL 
Pleasure is not in conformity with nature, and is no end of nature, 
says Oleanthes; and though other Stoics relax a little from the 
strictness of this opinion, and admit that pleasure may be accord- 
ing to nature, and is to be considered in a certain degree as a good, 
yet they all held fast to the doctrine, that it has no moral worth 
and is no end of nature, but is only something which is accident- 
ally connected with the free and fitting activity of nature, while 
itself is not an activity, but a passive condition of the soul, in 
this lies the whole severity of the Stoic doctrine of m^M'als; 
every thing personal is cast aside, every external end of action is 
foreign to the moral man, the action in wisdom is the only good. 
From this follows directly : 

(2.) Ths View of the Stoics Concerning External Cfood.-^^lf 
virtue, as the activity in conformity to nature, is exclusively a 
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gCM>d, and if it tioae can lead to happiness, then eztonal good 
of eyeryldnd is something morally indifferent, and can neither he 
the objeet of onr striving nor the end of any moral action. The 
action itself and not that towards which it tends is good. Hence 
such special ends as health, wealth, &c., are in themselves worth- 
less and indifferent. They may result either in good or evil, and 
Iffaen deprived of them the happiness of the virtuons man is not 
destroyed. The Stoics yield from the rigor of their fdndamental 
principle only in a single instance. They admit that there may 
be a distinction among indifferent thmgs ; that while none of these 
can be called a moral good, yet some may be preferable to others, 
and that the preferable, so far as it contributes to a life in con- 
formity to nature, should enter into the account of a moral life. 
80 the sage will prefer health and wealth when these are balanced 
in the choice with sickness and poverty, but though these objects 
have been rationally chosen, he does not esteem them as really 
good, f<H: they are not the highest, they are inferior to the vir- 
tnoiiB acting, in comparison with which every thing else sinks to 
insignificance. In making this distinction between the good and 
iba preferable, we see how the Stoics exclude from the good every 
tibmg relative, and hold fast to it alone -in its highest significance. 

(3.) This abstract apprehension of the conception of virtue is 
still &rther verified in the rigid antagonism which the Stoics 
affirmed between virtue and not- virtue, reason and sense. Either, 
they conclude, reason is awakened in the life of man and holds 
the mastery over him, or it is not awakened, and he serves his 
irrational instincts. In the former case we have a good and in the 
latter a bad man, while between these two cases as between virtue 
and vice, there is no mean. And since virtue cannot be partially 
possessed, but the man must be wholly virtuous or not at all, it 
follows that virtue as such is without degree, just as truth is, and 
hence also all good acts are equally good, because they spring from 
tbe full freedom of the reason, and all vicious ones equally bad, 
because they are impelled by the irrational instinct. 

(4.) But this abstractedness of the moral stand-point, this rigid. 
o^K>8ition of reason and irrationality, of the highest good and the 
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indiyidual good, of virtue and pleasuro, has no power to fomiah 
a system of concrete moral duties. Tlie universal moral principle of 
the Stoics fails in its applicability to the individual instance. The 
Stoic morals has no concrete principle of moral self-determination. 
How must we act in every individual instance, in every moral 
relation, so as to act according to nature ? To this inquiry Sto- 
icism can give no answer. Its system of particular duties is thus 
wholly without a scientific form, and is only held together by 
some universal conceptions which it contains. For the most part 
they satisfy themselves with describing in general terms the action 
according to nature, and with portraying their ideal of the wise 
man. The characteristics which they give this ideal are partly 
paradoxical The wise man is free even in chains, for he acts 
from himself unmoved by fear or desire ; the wise man alone is 
king, for he alone is not bound by laws and owes fealty to no one ; 
he is the true rich man, the true priest, prophet, and poet. He 
is exalted above all law and eveiy custom ; even that which is 
most despicable and base-nleception, suicide, murder — he may 
commit at a proper time and in a virtuous character. In a word 
the Stoics describe their wise man as a god, and yield it to him 
to be proud and to boast of his life like Zeu& But where shall we 
find such a sage ? Certainly not among the living. In the time 
long ago there may have been a perfect sage of such a pattern; 
but now, and for a long time back, are men at best only fools 
who strive after wisdom and virtue. The conception of the wise 
man represented, therefore, to the Stoics only an ideal, the actu- 
alization of which we should strive after, though without ever 
hoping to reach it ; and yet their system of particular duties is 
almost wholly occupied in portraying this unreal and abstract 
ideal — a contradiction in which it is seen most clearly that their 
whole stand-point is one of abstract subjectivity. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

EPICUKEANISM. 

The Epicurean school arose at Athens, almost contemporane- 
ously with the Porch, though perhaps a little earlier than this. 
Epicurus, its founder, was born 842 B.C., six years after the death 
of Plato. Of his youth and education little is known. In his 
thirty-sixth year he opened a philosophical school at Athens, 
over which he presided till his death, 271 B.C. His disciples and 
adherents formed a social league, in which they were united by 
the closest band of friendship, illustrating the general condition 
of thin^ in Greece after the time of Alexander, when the social 
took the place of the decaying poetical life. Epicurus himself 
compared his society to the Pythagorean fraternity, although the 
community of goods, which forms an element in the latter, Epi- 
curus excludes, affirming that true friends can confide in one 
another. The moral conduct of Epicurus has been repeatedly 
assailed but, according to the testimony of the most reliable 
witnesses, his life was blameless in every respect, and his personal 
character was estimable and amiable. Moreover, it cannot be 
doubted that much of that, which is told by some, of the ofiFensive 
voluptuousness of the Epicurean band, should be regarded as 
cfilumny. Epicurus was a voluminous writer, surpassing, in this 
respect, even Aristotle, and exceeded by Chrysippus alone. To 
the loss of his greater works he has himself contributed, by his 
practice of composing summaries of his system, which he recom- 
mended his disciples to commit to memory. These summaries 
have been for the most part preserved. 

The end which Epicurus proposed to himself in science is dis- 
tinctly revealed in his definition of philosophy. He calls it an 
activity which, by means of conceptions and arguments, procures 
the happiness of life. Its end is, therefore, with him essentially 
a practical one, and on this account the object of his whole system 
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is to produce a scheme of morals which should teach as how we 
might inevitably attam a happy life. It is trae that the Epicu- 
reans adopted the usual division of philosophy into logic, which 
they called canonics, physics, and ethics ; but they confined logie 
to the doctrine of the criterion of truth, and considered it only as 
an instrument and introduction to physics, while they only treated 
of physics as existing wholly for ethics, and being necessary in 
order to free men from superstitious fear, and deliver them from 
the power of fables and mythical fancies concerning nature, which 
might hinder the attainment of happiness. We have therefore in 
Epicureanism the three old parts of philosophy, but in a reversed 
order, since logic and physics here stand as the handmaids of 
ethics. We shall confine ourselves in our exposition to the latter, 
since the Epicurean canonics and physics offer little scientifie 
interest, and since the physics especially is not only very incom- 
plete and without any internal connection, but rests entirely upon 
the atomic theory of Democritus. 

Epicurus, like Aristotle and the other philosophers of his day, 
placed the highest good in happiness, or a happy life. M<Nre 
closely he makes pleasure to be the principal constituent of happi- 
ness, and even calls it the highest good. But Epicurus goes on to 
give a more accurate determination of pleasure, and in this he diffi»« 
essentially from his predecessors, the Cyrenians. (<yf, ^XIII. 3.) 

1. While with Aristippus the pleasure of the moment is made 
the end of human efforts, Epicurus directs men to strive after 
a system of pleasures which should insure an abiding course of 
happiness for the whole life. True pleasure is thus the object to 
be considered and weighed. Many a pleasure should be despised 
because it will result in pain, and many a pain should be rejoiced 
in because it would lead io a greater pleasure. 

2. Since the sage will seek after the highest good, not simply 
for the present but for his whole life, he will hold the pleasures 
and pains of the soul, which like memory and hope stretch over 
the past and the future, in greater esteem than those of the body, 
which relate only to the present moment. The pleasure of the 
soul consists in the untroubled tranquillity of the sage, who resUi 
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Beonre in the feeling of his inner worth and his exaltation above 
the strokes of destiny. Thus Epicoms, would say that it is better 
to be miserable bat rational than to be happy and irrational, and 
that the wise man might be happy thoagh in torture. He would 
even affirm, like a true follower of Aristotle, that pleasure and 
happiness were most closely connected with virtue, that virtue is 
in &ot inseparable from true pleasure, and that there can be no 
agreeable life without virtue, and no virtue without an agreeable 
life. 

8. While other Hedonists would regard the most positive and 
intense feeling of pleasure as the highest good, Epicurus, on the 
otiber hand, fixed his eye on a happiness which should be abiding 
and for the whole life. He would not seek the most exquisite 
enjoyments in order to attain to a happy life, but he rather recom- 
mends one to be satisfied with little, and to practise sobriety and 
temperance of life. He guards himself against such a false ap- 
plication of his doctrine as would imply that the pleasure of the 
debauchee were the highest good, and boasts that with a little 
barley-bread and water he would rival Zeus in happiness. He 
even expresses an aversion for all costly pleasures, not, however, 
in themselves, but because of the evil consequences which they 
entail. True, the Epicurean sage need not therefore live as a 
Cynic. He will enjoy himself where he can without harm, and 
will even seek to acquire means to live with dignity and ease. But 
thoagh all these enjoyments of life may properly belong to the 
sage, yet he can deprive himself of them without misery — though 
he ought not to do so — since he enjoys the truest and most essen- 
tial pleasure in the calmness of his soul and the tranquillity of his 
heart. In opposition to the positive pleasure of some Hedonists, 
the theory of Epicurus expends itself in negative conception^, re- 
presenting that freedom from pain is pleasure, and that hence the 
activity of the sage should be prominently directed to avoid that 
which is disagreeable. All that man does, says Epicurus, is that 
he may neither suffer nor apprehend pain, and in another place 
he remarks, that not to live is far from being an evil. Hence 
death, for which men have the greatest terror, the wise man does 
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not fear. For while we live, death is not, and when death is, we 
are not ; when it isr present we feel it not, for it is the end of all 
feeling, and that, which hj it-s presence cannot affect our happiness, 
ought not, when thought of as a future, to trouble us. Here Epi- 
curus must bear the censure urged against him by the ancients, 
that he does not recognize any positive end of life, and that the 
object after which his sage should strive is a mere passionless 
state. 

The crown of Epicurus^s view of the universe is his doctrine 
of the gods, where he has carried over his ideal of happiness. To 
the gods belong a human form, though without any fixed body or 
human wants. In the void space they lead an undisturbed and 
changeless life, whose happiness is incapable of increase. From 
the blessedness of the gods he inferred that they had nothing to 
do with the management of our affairs, for blessedness is repose, 
and on this account the gods neither take trouble to themselveB 
nor cause it to others. It may indeed be said that these inactive 
gods of Epicurus, these indestructible and yet not fixed forms, 
these bodies which are not bodies, have but an ill connection with 
his general system, in which there is in fact no point to which his 
doctrine of the gods can be fitly joined«^but a strict scientific 
connection is hardly the merit of this whole philosophy. 
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SECTION XIX. 

SCEPTICISM AND THE NEW ACADEMY, 

This subjective direction already noticed was carried out to 
its farthest extent by the Sceptics, who broke down completely the 
bridge between subject and object, denying all objective truth, 
knowledge and science, and wholly withdrawing the philosopher 
from every thing but himself and his own subjective estimates. 
In this direction we may distinguish between the old Scepticism, 
the new Academy, and the later Scepticism. 
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L The old Scepticism. — Pyrrho of Elis, who was perhaps a 
ootemporarj of Aristotle, was the head of the old Sceptics. He 
left no writings behind him, and we are dependent for a knowledge 
of his opinions upon his scholar and follower, Timon of Phlius. 
The tendency of these sceptical philosophers, like that of the 
Stoics and Epicoreans, was a practical one, for philosophy, said 
they, ought to lead us to happiness. But in order to live happily 
we must know how things are, and, therefore, in what kind of a 
relation we stand to them. The first of these questions the Scep- 
tics answered by attempting to show that all things, without ex- 
ception, are indifferent as to truth and falsehood, uncertain, and 
in nowise subject to man's judgment. Neither our senses nor our 
opinions concerning any thing teach us any truth; to every 
precept and to every position a contrary may be advanced, and 
hence the contradictory views of men, and especially of the phi- 
losophies of the schools respecting one and the same thing. All 
ohjeotive knowledge and science being thus impossible, the true 
relation of the philosopher to things consists in the entire suspen- 
sion of judgment, and the withholding of every positive assertion. 
In order to avoid every thing like a positive assertion, the Sceptics 
had recourse to a variety of artifices, and availed themselves of 
doubtful modes of expression, such a&it is possible ; it may be 
so; perhaps; I assert nothing , — cautiously subjoining to this 
last — not even that I assert nothing. By this suspension of 
judgment the Sceptics thought they could attain their practical 
end, happiness ; for the abstinence from all positive opinion is fol- 
lowed by a freedom from all mental disturbance, as a substance is 
by a shadow. He who has embraced Scepticism lives thencefor- 
ward tranquilly, without inquietude, without agitation, with an 
equable state of mind, and, in fact, divested of his humanity. 
Pyrrho is said to have originated the doctrine which lies at the 
basis of sceptical apathy, that no difference exists between sick- 
ness and health, or between life and death. The Sceptics, for 
the most part, derived the material for their views from the pre- 
vious investigations in the dogmatic schools. But the grounds on 
which they rested were far from being profound, and were for the 
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most part either dialeetic errors whieh oouid eamly be refiited, or 
mere Eubtleties. The use of the following ten tropes is ascribed 
to the old Sceptics, though these were perhaps not definitelj 
brought out by either Pyrrho or Timon, but were probably first 
collected by JSnesidemus, soon affcer the time of Cicero. The 
withholding of all decisive judgment may rest ; (1) upon the di»> 
tinction generally existing between individual living objects ; (2) 
upon the difference among men ; (3) the different functions of the 
organs of sense ; (4) the circumstances under which objects ap- 
pear ; (5) the relative positions, intervals, and places ; (6) inter* 
mixtures ; (7) the quantities and modifications of the objects we 
perceive ; (8) relations ; (9) the frequent or rare occurrence ; (10) 
the dififerent ways of life, the varieties of customs and laws, the 
mythical representations and dogmatic opinions of men. 

2. The New Academy. — Scepticism, in its conflict with the 
Stoics, as it appeared in the Platonic school established by Ar- 
eesUaus (316-241), has a fax greater significance than belongs to 
the performances of the Pyrrhonists. In this school Scepticism 
sought its support by its great respect for the writings and its 
transmission of the oral teachings of Plato. ArcesOaus could 
neither have assumed nor maintained the chair of instruction in 
the Academy, had he not carefully cherished and imparted to his 
disciples the impression that his own view, respecting the with- 
holding of a decisive judgment, coincided essentially with that of 
Socrates and of Plato, and if he had not also taught that he only 
restored the genuine and original significance of Platonism, when 
he set aside the dogmatic method of teaching. An immediate 
incitement to the efforts of Arcesilaus is found in his oppo»tion 
to the rigid dogmatic system which had lately arisen in the Porch, 
and which claimed to be in every respect an improvement upon 
Platonism. Hence, as Cicero remarks, Arcesilaus directed all his 
sceptical and polemic attacks against Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. 
He granted with his opponent that no representation should form 
a part of undoubted knowledge, if it could possibly have arisen 
through any other object than that from which it actually sprung, 
but he would not admit that there might be a notion which ex- 
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pressed so truly and accurately its own object, tliat it could not 
haye arisen from any other. Accordingly, Arcesilaus denied the 
existence of a criterion which could certify to us the truth of our 
knowledge. If there be any truth in our affirmations, said he, we 
cannot be certain of it. In this sense he taught that one can 
know nothing, not even that he does know nothing. But in moral 
matters, in choosing the good and rejecting the evil, he taught 
that we should follow that which is probable. 

Of the subsequent leaders in the new Academy, Carneades 
(214-129) alone need here be mentioned, whose whole philosophy, 
however, consists almost exclusively in a polemic against Stoicism 
and in the attempt to set up a criterion of truth. His positive 
performance is the attempt to bring out a philosophical theory of 
probabilities. The later Academicians fell back to an eclectic 

dogmaticism. 

8. The later Scepticism. — Once more we meet with a pe- 
culiar Scepticism at the time when Grecian philosophy had wholly 
&llen to decay. To this time belong Mnesidemus^ who probably 
— ^though this cannot be affirmed with certainty — ^lived but a little 
after Cicero ; Agrippa^ whose date is also uncertain, though sub- 
eequent to iBnesidemus, and Sextus Empiricus — i. e, a Grecian 
physician of the empiric sect, who probably flourished in the first 
half of the third century of the Christian era. These are the 
most significant names. Of these the last has the greatest interest 
for us, from two writings which he left behind him (the hypoty- 
poses of Pyrrho in three books, and a treatise against the mathe- 
maticians in nine books), which are sources of much historical 
information. In these he has profusely collected every thing 
which the Scepticism of the ancients knew how to advance against 
the certainty of knowledge. 
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SECTION XX. 

THE ROMANS. 

The Bomans have taken no independent part in the progress of 
philosophy. After G-recian philosophy and literature had begun 
to gain a foothold among them, and especially after three dis- 
tinguished representatives of Attic culture and eloquence — 
Cameades the Academician, Critolaus the Peripatetic, and Dio- 
genes the Stoic — had appeared in Rome as envoys from Athens; 
and after Greece, a few years later, had become a Koman province, 
and thus outwardly in a close connection with Bome, almost all 
the more signiQcant systems of Grecian philosophy, especially the 
Epicurean (Lucretius), and the Stoic (Seneca), flourished and 
found adherents in Bome, though without gaining any real philo- 
sophical progress. The Bomish philosophizing is wholly eclectic, 
as is seen in Cicero, the most important and influential philosophic 
writer among the Bomans. But the popular philosophy of this 
man and of the minds akin to him cannot be strongly assailed, for, 
notwithstanding its want of originality and logical sequence, it 
gave philosophy a broad dissemination, and made it a means of 
universal culture. 



•♦• 



SECTION XXI. 

NEW PLATONISM. 

In New Platonism, the ancient mind made its last and almost 
despairing attempt at a philosophy which should resolve the dual- 
ism between the subjective and the objective. The attempt was 
^ade by taking on the one side a subjective stand-point, like the 

ur philosophies of the post- Aristotelian time {cf, § XVI. 7) ; 
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and on the other with the design to bring out objective determi- 
nations concerning the highest conceptions of metaphysics, and 
concerning the absolute ; in other words, to sketch a system of 
absolute philosophy. In this respect the effort was made to copy 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, and the claim was set 
up by the new system to be a revival of the original Platonism. 
On both sides the new attempt formed the closing period of an 
ancient philosophy. It represents the last struggle, but at the 
same time the exhaustion of the ancient thinking and the dissolu- 
tion of the old philosophy. 

The first, and also the most important, representative of New 
Platonism, is Plotinus. He was a pupil of Ammonius Saccas, 
who taught the Platonic philosophy at Alexandria in the begin- 
ning of the third century, though he left no writings behind him. 
Plotinus (A. D. 205—270) from his fortieth year taught philoso- 
phy at Bome. His opinions are contained in a course of hastily 
written and not closely connected treatises, which, after his death, 
were collected and published in six enneads by Porphyry (who 
was bom A. D. 233, and taught both philosophy and eloquence at 
Rome), his most noted disciple. From Home and Alexandria, 
the New Platonism of Plotinus passed over in the fourth century 
to Athens, where it established itself in the Academy. In the 
fourth century, Janiblichus, a scholar of Porphyry, and in the 
fifth, ProduSy (412 — 485), were prominently distinguished among 
the New Platonista With the triumph of Christianity and the 
consequent fall of heathenism, in the course of the sixth century, 
even this last bloom of Grecian philosophy faded away. 

The common characteristic of all the New Platonists is a ten- 
dency to mysticism, theosophy, and theurgy. The majority of 
them gave themselves up to magic and sorcery, and the most dis- 
tinguished boasted that they were the subjects of divine inspira- 
tion and illumination, able to look into the future, and to work 
miracles. They professed to be hierophants as much as philoso- 
phers, and exhibited the unmistakable tendency to represent a 
Pagan copy of Christianity, which should be at the same time a 
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philosophy and a universal religion. In the following sketch of 
New Platonism we follow mainly the track of Plotinus. 

1. Be St AST AS A Subjective state. — The result of the philo- 
sophical strivings antecedent to New Platonism had been Scepti- 
cism ; which, seeing the impracticability of both the Stoic and 
Epicurean wisdom, had assumed a totally negative relation to 
every positive and theoretical content. But the end which Scep- 
ticism had actually gained was the opposite of that for which it 
had striven. It had striven for the perfect apathy of the sage, 
but it had gained only the necessity of incessantly opposing every 
positive affirmation. Instead of the rest which they had sought, 
they found rather an absolute unrest. This absolute unrest of 
the consciousness striving after an absolute rest, begat immediate- 
ly a longing to be freed from this unrest, a longing after some 
content which should be absolutely satisfying, and stripped of 
every sceptical objection. This longing after an absolutely true, 
found its historical expression in New Platonism. The subject 
sought to master and comprehend the absolute ; and this, neither 
by objective knowledge nor dialectic mediation, but immediately, 
by an inner and mystical mounting up of the subject in the form 
of an immediate beholding, or ecstasy. The knowledge of the 
true, says Plotinus, is not gained by proof nor by any mediation ; 
it cannot be found when the objects known remain separate from 
the subject knowing, but only when the distinction between know- 
er and known disappears ; it is a beholding of the reason in itself, 
not in the sense that- we see the reason, but the reason beholds 
itself; in no other way cjbh knowledge come. If any one has at- 
tained to such a beholding, to such a true unison with the divine, 
he will despise the pure thinking which he otherwise loved, for 
this thinking was only a movement which presupposed a difference 
between the porceiver and the perceived. This mystical absorp- 
tion into the Deity, or, the One, this resolving the seK into the 
absolute, is that which gives to New Platonism a character so pe- 
culiarly distinct from the genuine Grecian systems of philo8q>hy. 

2. The Cosmical Principles. — The doctrine of the three 
cosmical principles is most closely connected with the theory just 
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named. To the two oosmical principles already received, vis., the 
world-soul and the world-reason, a third and higher one was added 
by the New Platonists. For if the reason apprehends the true by 
means of thinking, and not within itself alone ; if, in order to grasp 
the absolute and behold the divine, it must lose its own self-con- 
sciousness, and go out beyond itself, then reason cannot be the high- 
est principle, but there stands above it that primal essence, with 
which it must be united if it will behold the true. To this pri- 
mal essence Plotinus gives different names, as " the first," ^' the 
one," ^' the good," and ^^ that which stands above being " (being 
is with him but a conception, which, like the reason, may be re- 
solved into a higher ground, and which, united with the reason, 
forms but the second step in the series of highest conceptions). In 
all these names, Plotinus does not profess to have satisfactorily 
expressed the essence of this primal one, but only to have given a 
representation of it In characterizing it still farther, he denies it 
hXI thinking and willing, because it needs nothing and can desire 
Slothing { it is not energy, but above energy; life does not belong 
to it ; neither being nor essence nor any of the most general cate- 
gories of being can be ascribed to it; in short, it is that which can 
neither be expressed nor thought. Plotinus has thoroughly 
striven to think of this first principle not as first principle, i, e, 
not in its relation to that of which it is the ground, but only in 
itself, as being wholly without reference either to us or to any thing 
else. This pure abstraction, however, he could not carry out. He 
sets himself to show how every thing else, and especially the two 
other cosmical principles, could emanate from this first ; but in 
order to have a principle for his emanation theory, he was obliged 
to consider the first in its relation to the second and as its pro- 
ducer. 

3. Thb Emanation Theory of the New Platonists. — Every 
emanation theory, and hence also that of the New Platonists, con- 
siders the world as the effluence of Gk)d, and gives to the emana- 
tion a greater or less degree of perfection, according as it is 
nearer or more remote from its source. They all have for their 
principle the totality of being, and represent a progressively 
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ascending relation in its several parts. Fire, says Plotinna, 
emits heat, snow cold, fragrant bodies odors, and every organic 
thing so far as it is perfect begets something * like itself. In the 
same way the all-perfect and the eternal, in the overflowing of his 
perfection sends out from himself that which is also eternal, and 
after him, the best, viz., the reason or world-intelligence, whidi is 
the immediate reflection and image of the primal one. Plotinus 
abounds in figures to show how the primal one need lose nothing 
nor become weakened by this emanation of reason. Next to the 
original one, reason is the most perfect. It contains in itself the 
ideal world, and the whole of true and changeless being. Some 
notion may be formed of its exaltation and glory by carefhlly be- 
holding the sensibje world in its greatness, its beanty, and the order 
of its ceaseless motion, and then by rising to contemplate its 
archetype in the pure and changeless being of the inteUigiUe 
world, and then by recognizing in intelligence the author and 
finisher of all. In it there is neither past nor future, but only an 
ever abiding present. It is, moreover, as incapable of division in 
space as of change in time. It is the true eternity, which is only 
copied by time. As reason flows from the primal one, so does the 
world-soul eternally emanate from reason, though the latter in- 
curs no change thereby. The world-soul is the copy of reasoiii 
permeated by it, and actualizing it in an outer world. It gives 
ideas externally to sensible matter, which is the last and lowest 
step in the series of emanations and in itself is undetermined, and 
has neither quality nor being. In this way the visible universe 
is but the transcript of the world-soul, which forms it out of mat- 
ter, permeates and animates it, and carries it forward in a circle. 
Here closes the series of emanations, and, as was the aim of the 
theory, we have been carried in a constant current from the high- 
est to the lowest, from God to the mere image of true being, or 
the sensible world. 

Individual souls, like the world-soul, are linked both to the 
higher and the lower, to reason and the sensible ; now bound mA 
the latter and sharing its destiny, and anon rising to their sonroe 
in reason. Their original and proper home was in the rational 
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world, from whence they have come down, each one in its proper 
time, into the corporeal; not, however, wholly forsaking their ideal 
abode, bat as a sunbeam touches at the same time the son and the 
earth, so are they found alike in the world of reason and the 
world of sense. Our calling, therefore — and here we come back 
to the point from which we started in our exhibition of New Pla- 
tiMiism— can only be to direct our senses and aspirations towards 
our proper home, in the ideal world, and by asceticism and cruci- 
fying of the flesh, to free our better self from its participation with 
the body. But when our soul has once mounted up to the ideal . 
world, that image of the originally good and beautiful, it then 
attains the final goal of all its longings and efforts, the immediate 
union with God, through the enraptured beholding of the primal 
one in which it loses its consciousness and becomes buried and 
absorbed. 

According to all this, the New Platonic philosophy would seem 
to be a monism, and thus the most perfect development of ancient 
philosophy, in so far as this had striven to carry back the sum of 
all being to one ultimate ground. But as it attained its highest 
principle from which all the rest was derived, by means of ecstasy, 
by a mystical self-destruction of the individual person {Ichheii), 
by asceticism and theurgy, and not by means of self-conscious 
blinking, nor by any natural or rational way, it is seen that 
ancient philosophy, instead of becoming perfected in New Platon- 
ism, only makes a despairing leap beyond itself to its own self- 
destruction. 
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SECTION XXII. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SCHOLASTICISM. 

1. The Christun Idea. — The Grecian intellectual life at the 
time of its fairest bloom, was characterized by the immediate* 
sacrifice of the subject to the object (nature, the state, &c.) : 
full breach between the two, between spirit and nature, hac 
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yet arrived; the subject had not yet so far reflected upon him- 
self that he could apprehend his own absolute worth. This breach 
came in, with the decay of Grecian life, in the time after Alexan- 
der the Great. As the objective world lost its influence, the 
thinking consciousness turned back upon itself; but even in this 
very process, the bridge between subject and object was broken 
down. The self-consciousness had not yet become sufficiently 
absorbed in itself to look upon the true, the divine, in any othar 
light than as separate from itself, and belonging to an opposite 
world ; while a feeling of pain, of unsatisfied desire, took the place 
of that fair unity between spirit and nature which had been pecu- 
liar to the better periods of the Grecian civil and artistic life, 
New Platonism, by its overleaping speculation, and, practicallji 
by its mortification of the sense, made a last and despairing at- 
tempt to overcome this separation, or to bury itself within it, by 
bringing the two sides forcibly together. The attempt was in 
vain, and the old philosophy, totally exhausted, came to its end. 
Dualism is therefore the rock on which it split. This problem^ 
thus left without a solution, Christianity took up. It assumed foY 
its principle the idea which the ancient thinking had not known 
how to carry out, affirming that the separation between God and 
man might be overcome, and that the human and the divine could 
be united in one. The speculative fundamental idea of Chris- 
tianity is, that God has become incarnate, and this had its practi- 
cal exhibition (for Christianity was a practical religion) in the idea 
of the atonement and the demand of the new birth, i, e, the posi* 
tive purifying of the sense from its corruptions, instead of hold- 
ing it, as asceticism, in a merely negative relation. 

From the introduction of Christianity, monism has been the 
character and the fundamental tendency of the whole modern 
philosophy. In fact, the new philosophy started from the very point 
at which the old had stood still. The turning of the self-con- 
sciousness upon itself, which was the stand-point of the post- Aris- 
totelian speculations, forms in Descartes the starting-point of the 
new philosophy, whose whole course has been the reconciling of 
that opposition beyond which the old could not pass. 
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2. Scholasticism. — ^It y&j early Tesnlted tluit Christianity 
came in contact with the ootemporaneons philosophy, eq>ecially 
with PlatonisnL This arose first with the apologists of the second 
oentnry, and the fathers of the Alexandrian churdi. Subse- 
quently, in the ninth century, Scotos Erigena made an attempt 
to combine Christianity with New Platonism, though it was not 
tiU the second half of the Middle Ages, from the elerenth century, 
that there was developed any thing tiiat might be properly termed 
a Christian philosophy. This was the so-called Scholasticism. 

The effort of Scholasticism was to mediate between the dogma 
of religion and the reflecting self-consciousness; to reconcile faith 
and knowledge. When the dogma passed over into the schools 
fnmi the Church which had given it utterance, and theology be- 
came a science of the universities, the scientific interest asserted 
its rights, and undertook to bring the dogma which had hitherto 
stood over against the self-consciousness as an external power, 
into a closer relation to the thinking subject. A series of attempts 
was now made to bring out the doctrines of the Church in the 
form of scientific systems (the first complete dogmatic system was 
given by Peter Lombard, who died 1164, in his four books of 
sentences, and was voluminously commented upon by the later 
Scholastics), all starting from the indisputable premise (beyond 
which scholastic thinking never reached), that the faith of the 
church is absolute truth ; but all guided likewise by the interest 
to make this revealed truth intelligible, and to show it to be ra- 
tional " Credo ut inteUigam^^ — ^this expression of Ansdm, the 
beginner and founder of Scholasticism (he was born about 103 i, 
and made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1093), was the watchword 
of this whole direction. Scholasticism applied to the solution of 
its problem the most remarkable logical acumen, and brought out 
systems of doctrine like the Oothic cathedrals in their architec- 
ture. The extended study of Aristotle, called par eminence 
" the philosopher," whom many of the most distinguished Scholas- 
tics wrote commentaries upon, and who was greatly studied at the 
same period among the Arabians {Avicenna and Averroes), fur- 
nished their terminology and most of their points of view. At 
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the summit of Scholasticism we mtist place the two incontestably 
greatest masters of the Scholastic art and method, Thomag 
Aquinas (Dominican, who died 1274) and Duns Scotus (Fran- 
ciscan, who died 1308), the founders of two schools, in which since 
their time the whole Scholastic theology divides itself — ^the former 
exalting the understanding (intdlectus), and the latter the will 
(voluntas), as their highest principle, both being driven into esseor 
tially differing directions by this opposition of a theoretical and a 
practical principle. Even with this began the downfall of 
Scholasticism ; its highest point was also the turning-point to its 
self-destruction. The rationality of the dogma, the oneness of 
&ith and knowledge, had been constantly their fundamental pre* 
mise; but this premise fell away, and the whole basis of their 
metaphysics was given up in principle, the moment Duns Scotus 
placed the problem of theology in the practical. When iiie prae- 
tical and the theoretical became divided, and still more when 
thought and being were separated by Nominalism {cf. 3), philos- 
ophy broke loose from theology and knowledge from faith ; knowl- 
edge assumed its position above faith and above authority (modern 
philosophy), and the religious consciousness broke with die tra- 
ditional dogma (the Reformation). 

3. Nominalism and Realism. — Hand in hand with the whole 
development of Scholasticism, there was developed the opposition 
between Nominalism and Realism, an opposition whose origin is 
to be found in' the relation of Scholasticism to the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy. The Nominalists were those who held 
that the conceptions of the universal (the universalia) were 
simple names, flatus vocisy representations without content and 
without reality. According to them there are no universal con- 
ceptions, no species, no class ; every thing which is, exists only 
as separate in its pure individuality ; there is, therefore, no pure 
thinking, but only a representation and sensuous perception. The 
Realists, on the other hand, taking pattern from Plato, held £ut 
to the objective reality of the universals {universalia ante rem). 
These opposite directions appeared first between BoscdHinuSj who 
took the side of Nominalism, and Anselm, who advocated the 
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Realistic theory, and it is seen from this time through the whole 
period of Scholasticism, though from the age of Abdard (bom 
1079) a middle view, which was both Nominalistic and Realistic, 
lield with some slight modifications the prominent place {univer- 
saJia in re). According to this view the universal is only some- 
thing thought and represented, though as such it is not simply a 
product of the representing consciousness, but has also its objective 
reality in objects themselves, from which it was argued we could 
not abstract it if it were not essentially contained in them. This 
identity of thought and being, is the fundamental premise on 
which the whole dialectic course of the Scholastics rests. All 
their arguments are founded on the claim, that that which has 
been syllogistically proved is in reality the same as in logical 
thinking. If this premise is overthrown, so falls with it the whole 
basis of Scholasticism ; and there remains nothing more for the 
thinker to do, who has gone astray in his objectivity, but to fall 
back upon himself. This self-dissolution of Scholasticism actually 
spears with William of Occam (died 1347), the most influential 
reviver of that Nominalism which had been so mighty in the 
beginning of Scholasticism, but which now, more victorious 
agunst a decaying than then against a rising form of culture, 
plucked away its foundation from the framework of Scholastic 
dogmatism, and brought the whole structure into inevitable ruin. 
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SECTION XXIII. 

TRANSITION TO THE MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

The emancipation of modern philosophy from the bondage of 
Scholasticism was a gradual process. It first showed itself in a 
series of preparative movements during the fifteenth century, and 
became perfected, negatively, in the course of the sixteenth, and 
positively in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

1. Fall of Scholasticism. — The immediate ground of this 
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changed direction of the time, we hare already seen in the inner 
decay of Scholasticism itself. Jnst so soon as the fdndamentai 
premise on which the Scholastic theology and method rested, the 
rationality of the dogma, was abandoned, the whole structure, as 
already remarked, fell to inevitable ruin. The conviction, directly 
opposed to the principle of Scholasticism, that what might be 
trae dogmatically, might be false, or, at least, incapable of proof 
in the eye of the reason — ^a point of view from which e, g. the 
Aristotelian Fomjxmatius (1462-1530) treated the doctrines of 
the fdtnre state, and in whose light Vanini subsequently went 
over the chief problems of philosophy — ^kept gaining ground, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Church, and even associated 
with itself the opinion that reason and revelation could not be 
harmonized. The feeling became prevalent that philosophy mast 
be freed from its previous condition of minority and servitude ; a 
struggle after a greater independence of philosophic investigation 
was awakened, and though no one yet ventured to attack directly 
the doctrine of the Church, the effort was made to shatter ^e 
confidence in the chief bulwark of Scholasticism, the Aristotelian 
philosophy, or what at that period was regarded as such ; (ei^iecially 
in this connection Peter Bamus, (1515-1572) should be men- 
tioned, who fell in the massacre of St. Bartholomew). The 
authority of the Church became more and more weakened in the 
faith of the people, and the great principles of Scholasticism came 
to an end. 

2. The Results of Scholasticism. — Notwithstanding all, 
Scholasticism was not without its positively good results. Though 
standing wholly in the service of the Church, it had, nevertheless, 
grown out of a scientific impulse, and so naturally awakened a free 
spirit of inquiry and a sense for knowledge. It made the objects 
of faith the objects of thought, it raised men from the sphere of 
unconditional faith to the inhere of doubt, of investigation and 
of knowledge, and by its very effort to demonstrate the principles 
of theology it established, though against its knowledge and de- 
sign, the authority of reason. It thus introduced to the world 
another principle than that of the old Church, the principle of the 
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tinnkiiig spirit, the self-consoiouBnefls of the reason, or at least 
prepared the way for the victory of this principle. Even the de- 
formities and unfavorable side of Scholasticism, the many absnrd 
questions upon which the Scholastics divided, even their thousand- 
fold unnecessary and accidental distinctions, their inquisitiveness 
and subtleties, all sprang from a rational principle, and grew out 
of a spirit of investigation, which could only utter itself in this 
way under the all powerful ecclesiastical spirit of the time. Only 
when it was surpassed by the advancing spirit of the age, did 
Scholasticism, &lsifying its original meaning, make common cause 
aad interest with the old ecclesiasticism, i|nd turned itself as the 
moat violent opposer against the improvements of the new period. 
3. The Revival of Letters. — The revival of classic litera- 
iore contributed prominently to that change in the spirit of the 
age which marks the beginning of the new epoch of philosophy. 
The study of the ancients, especially of the Greeks, had almost 
wholly ceased in the course of the Middle Ages; even the philoso- 
phy of Plato and Aristotle was known, for the most part, only 
through Latin translations or secondary sources ; no one realized 
the spirit of classic life,, and all sense for beauty of form and ele- 
gant composition had passed away. The change was chiefly 
brought about by means of the Greek scholars who fled from Con- 
stantinople to Italy ; the study of the ancients in the original 
sources came up again; the newly discovered art of printing 
allowed the classics to be widely circulated ; the Medicis drew 
elasfiae scholars to their court ; all this working for a far better 
understanding of the ancient philosophy. Besarion (died 1472) 
and Fidnus (died 1499) were prominent in this movement. The 
result was presently seen. The new scholars contended against 
fte stiff and uncouth manner in which the sciences had hitherto 
been treated, new ideas began to circulate, and there arose again 
ihe free, universal, thinking spirit of antiquity. In Germany, 
also, classic studies found a fruitful soil. Beuchlin (bom 1454), 
Melancthon and Erasmus^ labored in this sense, and the classic 
movement, hostile as it was to the Scholastic impulse, favored 
most decidedly the growing tendencies to the Beformation. 
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4. The Gbbman Reformation. — ^All the elements of the new 
age, the straggle against Scholasticism, the revival of letters and 
the more enlarged culture thus secured, the striving after national 
independence, the attempts of the state to free itself from the 
Church and the hierarchy, and above all, the desire of the think- 
ing self-consciousness for autonomy, for freedom from the fetters 
of authority — all these elements found their focus and point of 
union in the German Reformation. Though having its root at first 
in practical, and religious, and national interests, and expending 
itself mainly upon the Christian doctrine and Church, yet was the 
Reformation in principle and in its true consequences a rupture of 
the thinking spirit with authority, a protesting against the fetters 
of the positive, a return of the mind from its self-estrangement to 
itsel£ From that which was without, the mind now came back to 
that which is within, and the purely human as such, the individual 
heart and conscience, the subjective conviction, in a word, tiie 
rights of the subject now began to be of worth. While marria^ 
had formerly been regarded, though not imtaioral, as yet inferior to 
continence and celibacy, it appeared now as a divine institution, a 
natural law ordained of God. While poverty had formerly been 
esteemed higher than wealth, and the contemplative life of the 
monk was superior to the manual labor of the layman supportu^g 
himself by his own toil, yet now poverty ceased to be desirable in 
itself, and labor was no longer despised. Ecclesiastical freedom 
took the place of spiritual bondage ; monasticism and the priest- 
hood lost their power. In the same way, on the side of knowl- 
edge the individual man came back to himself, and threw off the 
restraints of authority. He was impressed with the conviction 
that the whole process of redemption must be experienced within 
himself, that his reconciliation to God and salvation was his own 
concern, for which he needed no mediation of priests, and that he 
stood in an inunediate relation to God. He found his whole being 
in his faith, in the depth of his feelings and convictions. 

Since thus Protestantism sprang from the essence of the same 
spirit in which modern philosophy had its birth, the two have the 
closest relation to each other, though of course there is a specific 
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difference between the religious and the scientific principle. Yet 
in their origin, both kinds of Protestantism, that of religion and 
tibat of thought, are one and the same, and in their progress they 
have also gone hand in hand together. For religion, reduced to 
its simple elements, will be found to have its source, like philoso- 
phy, in the self-knowledge of the reason. 

5. The Advancement of the Natukal Sciences. — ^To all 
these phenomena, which should be regarded both as causes and 
na symptoms of the intellectual revolution of this period, we must 
add yet another, which essentially facilitated and gave a positive 
assistance to the freedom of the mind from the fetters of authority 
-^4he starting up of the natural sciences and the inductive method 
of examining nature. This epoch was a period of the most fruit- 
ful and influential discoveries in nature. The discovery of Ame- 
rica and the passage to the East Indies had already widened the 
eircle of view, but still greater revolutions are connected with the 
name of a Copernicus (died 1543), Kepler (died 1630), and Oa- 
lUeo (died 1642), revolutions which could not remain, without an 
influence upon the whole mode of thinking of that age, and which 
contributed prominently to break the faith in the prevailing eccle- 
siastical authority. Scholasticism had turned away from nature 
and the phenoinenal world, and, blind towards that which lay be- 
fore the very eyes, had spent itself in a dreamy intellectuality ; 
but now nature rose again in honor ; her glory and exaltation, her 
infinite diversity and fulness of life became again the immediate 
objects of observation ; to investigi^te nature became an essential 
object of philosophy, and scientific empiricism was thus regarded 
as a universal and essential concern of the thinking man. From 
this time the natural sciences date their historical importance, for 
only from this time have they had an uninterrupted history. The 
results of this new intellectual movement can be readily estimated. 
Such a scientific investigation of nature not only destroyed a 
series of traditional errors and prejudices, but, what was of 
greater importance, it directed the intellectual interest towards 
that which is real and actual, it nourished and protected the self* 
thinking and feeling of self-dependence, tbe spirit of inquiry and 
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proof. The stand-point of observation and experiment presapposes 
an independent self-conscionsness of the individnal, a breaking 
loose from authority — in a word, scepticism, with which, in £ict, 
the founders of modem philosophy, Bacon and Descartes, began ; 
the former by conditioning the knowledge of nature upon the re- 
moval of all prejudice and every preconceived opinion, and the 
latter by demanding that philosophy should be begun with uni- 
versal doubt. No wonder that a bitter struggle should soon break 
out between the natural sciences and ecclesiastical orthod<»xy^ 
which could only result in breaking the power 6f the latter. 

6. Bacon op Verulam. — ^Francis of Verulam was born in 
1561, and was Lord High Chancellor of England and keeper of 
the king's seal under James I. From these offices he was subse- 
quently ezpeUed, and died in 1626, with a character which has 
not been without reproach. He took as his principle the induc- 
tive method, which he directed expressly against Scholasticism 
and the ruling scientific method. On this account he is frequent- 
ly placed at the head of modem philosophy. 

The sciences, says Bacon, have hitherto been in a most sad 
condition. Philosophy, wasted in empty and fruitless logoma^ 
chies, has failed during so many centuries to bring out a single 
work or experiment of actual benefit to human life. Logic hith- 
erto has served more to the establishment of error than to the 
investigation of truth. Whence all this ? Why this penury of the 
sciences? Simply because they have broken away from their 
root in nature and experience. The blame of this is chargeable 
to many sources ; first, the old and rooted prejudice that the human 
mind loses somewhat of its dignity when it busies itself much 
and continuously with experiments and material things ; next, su- 
perstition and a blind religious zeal, which has been the most irre- 
concilable opposer to natural philosophy; again, the exclusive 
attention paid to morals and politics by the Romans, and since the 
Christain era to theology by every acute mind; still farther., the 
great authority which certain philosophers have professed, and 
the great reverence given, to antiquity ; and in fine, a want of cour- 
age and a despair of overcoming the many and great difficulties 
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iriiioh lie in the way of the investigation of nature. All these 
oaoaes iiave contributed to keep down the sciences. Hence they 
must now be renewed, and regenerated, and reformed in their 
most fundamental principles ; there must now be found a new 
basis of knowledge and new principles of science. This radical 
reformation of the sciences depends upon two conditions, object- 
ively upon the referring of science to experience and the philos- 
•ophy of nature, and subjectively upon the purifying of the sense 
and the intellect from all abstract theories and traditional preju- 
dices. Both conditions furnish the correct method of natural 
science, which is nothing other than the method of induction. 
Upon a tri^e induction depends all the soundness of the sciences. 

In these propositions the Baconian philosophy is contained. 
The historical significance of its founder is, therefore, in general 
this, — ^that he directed the attention and reflection of his cotem- 
porarijes again upon the given actuality, upon nature ; that he af- 
firmed the necessity of experience, which had been formerly only 
a matter of accident, and made it as in and for itself an object of 
thought. His merit consists in having brought up the principle 
of scientific empiricism, and only in this. Strictly speaking, we 
can allow no content to the Baconian philosophy, although (in his 
treatise de augmentis scientiarum) he has attempted a systematic 
encyclopedia of the sciences according to a new principle of classi- 
fication, through which he has scattered an abundance of fine and 
firuitful observations, which are still used as apothegms. 

7. The Italian Philosophers of the Transition Epoch. — 
Besides Bacon, other phenomena must be noticed which have pre- 
pared and introduced the new age of philosophy. First among 
these is a list of Italian philosophers, from the second half of the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century. These 
philosophers are connected in a twofold manner with the movements 
already sketched of this transition period, first by an enthusiasm 
for nature which among them all partook in a greater or less degree 
of pantheism ( Vanini e. g, gave to one of his writings the title " con- 
cerning the wonderful secrets of nature, the queen and goddess 
of mortab"), and second, by their connection with the systems of 
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ancient philosoj^j. The best known of these philoeoi^erg are 
the following: Cardanus (1501-1575), Campandla (1568-1639), 
Giordano Bruno (— 1600), Vanini (1586-1619.) They were aU 
men of a passionate, enthusiastic and impetuous nature, unsteady 
and wild in character, restless and adventurous in life, men who 
were inspired by an eager impulse towards knowledge, but who 
were carried away by great fantasy, wildness of imagination, and 
a seeking after secret astrological and geomantic knowledge. For* 
these reasons they also passed away, leaving no fruitful result 
behind. They were all persecuted by the hierarchy, and two of 
them (Bruno and Yanini) ended their lives at the stake. In their 
whole historical appearance they are like the eruption of a volcano, 
and are to be regarded more as forerunners and announcers than as 
beginners and founders of the new age of philosophy. The most 
important among them is CHordano Bruno, He reviewed the old 
idea of the Stoics, that the world is a living being, and that a 
world-soul penetrates it alL The content of his general thought 
is the profoundest enthusiasm for nature, and the plastic reason 
which is present in it. The reason is, according to him, the inner 
artist who shapes the matter and manifests himself in the forms 
of the universe. From the heart of the root or the germ he sends 
out the lobes, and from these again he evolves the shoots, and 
from the shoots the branches, until bud, and leaf, and blossom are 
brought forth. Every thing is arranged, adjusted, and perfected 
within. Thus the universal reason calls back from within the 
sap out of the fruits and flowers to the branches again, &c. The 
universe thus is an infinite living thing, in which every thing lives 
and moves after the most manifold way. 

The relation of the reason to matter, Bruno determines wholly 
in the Aristotelian manner ; both stand related to each other as 
form and matter, as actuality and potentiality, neither is without 
the other ; the form is the inner impelling might of matter, and 
matter, as the unlimited possibility, as the capability for an infi- 
nite diversity of form, is the mother of all forms. The other side 
of Bruno's philosophizing, his elaboration of the topics of LuIIks, 
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wbioh oooupies the greater part of his writrngs, has little philoeophio 
interest, and we therefore pass it by. 

8. Jacob Bobhme. — ^As Bacon amoDg the English and Bnmo 
among the Italians, so Jacob Boehme is the index among the 
Germans of this transition period. Eaoh one of these three indi- 
cates it in a way peculiar to his own nationality; Bacon as the 
herald of empiricism, Brono as the representative of a poetic pan- 
theism, and Boehme as the &ther of the theosophic mysticism. 
If we regarded alone the profoundness of his principle, Boehme 
should hold a much later place in the history of philosophy, but 
if we looked chiefly at the imperfect form of his philosophiziug, 
his rank would be assigned to the mystics of the Middle Ages, 
while chronologically we must associate him with the GTerman 
Beformation and the protestant elements that were nourished at 
that tim& His true position is among the forerunners and 
prophets of the new age. 

Jacob Boehme was bom in 1575, in old Seidenburg, a village 
of upper Lusace, not far from Goerlits. His parents were poor 
peasants. In his boyhood he took care of the cattle, and in his 
youth, after he had acquired the rudiments of reading and writing 
in a village school, he was sent to G-oerlitz to learn the shoe- 
maker's art. He finished his apprenticeship and settled down at 
Goerlitz in 1594 as master of his trade. Even in his youth he 
had received illuminations or mysterious revealings, which were 
aubsequently repeated when his soul, striving for the truth, had 
become profoundly agitated by the religious conflicts of the age. 
Besides the Bible, the only books which Boehme read were some 
mystical writings of a theosophic and alchymistic content, e. g, 
those of Paracelsus. His entire want of culture is seen as soon 
as he undertakes to write down his thoughts, or, as he calls them, 
his illuminations. Hence the imperious struggle of the thought 
with the expression, which, however, not unfrequently rises to a 
dialectical acuteness and a poetic beauty. His first treatise, Au- 
rora, composed in the year 1612, brought Boehme into trouble 
with the chief pastor in Goerlitz, Gregorious Bichter, who pub- 
licly condemned the book from the pulpit, and even ridiculed the 

8 
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person of its author. The writing of books was prohibited him 
by a ma^trate, a prohibition which Boehme observed for many 
years, till at length the command of the spirit was too mighty 
within him, and he took np again his literary labors. Boehme 
was a plain, qniet, modest and genUe man. He died in 1624. 

To give an exhibition of his theosophy in a few words is very 
difficult, since Boehme, instead of clothing his thoughts in a logical 
form, dressed them only in pictures of the sense and obscure 
analogies, and often availed himself of the most arbitrary and 
singular modes of expression. A twilight reigns in his writings, 
as in a Gothic cathedral where the light falls through variegated 
windows. Hence the magic effect which he has made upon many 
hearts. The chief thought of his philosophizing is this, viz., that 
the distinguishing of the self from the not-self is the essential de- 
termination of spirit, and hence of God so far as God is to be ap- 
prehended as spirit. God, according to Boehme, is living spirit 
only at the time and in the degree in which he conceives the dis- 
tinction within himself from himself, and is in this distinction 
object and consciousness. The distinction of God in himself is 
the only source of his and of all actuosity and spontaneity, the 
spring and fountain of that self-active life which produces con- 
sciousness out of itself. Boehme is inexhaustible in images by 
which this negativity in Gt>d, his self-distinguishing and self-re- 
nunciation to the world, may be made conceivable. The great 
expansion without end, he says, needs limitation and a compass 
in which it may manifest itself, for in expansion without limit 
there could be no manifestation, there must be a contraction and 
an enclosing, in order that a manifestation may arise. See, he 
says in another place, if the will were only of one kind, then would 
the soul have only one quality, and were an immovable thin^, 
which would always lie still and never do any thing farther than 
one thing ; in this there could be no joy, as also no art nor science 
of other things, and no wisdom ; every thing would be a nothing, 
and there would be neither heart nor will for any thing, for there 
would be only the single. Hence it cannot be said that the whole 
God is in one will and essence, there is a distinction. Nothing 
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can ever become manifest to itself without resistance, for if it baa 
nothing resisting, it expencLs itself and never comes to itself agun ; 
but if it does not come to itself again except in that from which it 
has originally sprung, it thus knows nothing of its original con* 
dition. The above thought Boehme expresses when he says in his 
Questionibus Theosophicis ; the reader should know that in yea 
and nay all things consist, whether divine, devilish, earthly, or 
whatever may be named. The one as the yea, is simple energy 
and love, and is the truth of God and Grod himself But this 
were inconceivable, and there were neither delight, nor import< 
ance, nor sensibility, without the nay. The nay is thrown in the 
way of the yea, or of truth, in order that the truth may be mani- 
fest and something, in which there may be a contrarium, where 
eternal love may work and become sensitive and willing. There 
is nothing in the one which is an occasion for willing until the one 
becomes duplicated, and so there can be no sensation in unity, but 
only in duality. In brief, according to Boehme, neither know- 
ledge nor consciousness is possible, without distinction, without 
opposition, without duplication ; a thing becomes clear and an 
object of consciousness only through something else, through its 
own opposition identical with its own being. It was very natural 
to connect this thought of a unity distinguishing itself in itself, 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, as Boehme has, in fact, 
repeatedly done when treating of the Divine life and its process 
of duplication. Schelling afterwards took up these ideas of 
Boehme and philosophically elaborated them. 

If we should assign to the theosophy of Boehme a position in 
the development of later philosophy corresponding to the inner 
content of its principle, it would most properly be placed as a 
complement to the system of Spinoza. If Spinoza taught the 
flowing back of all the finite into the eternal one, Boehme, on the 
other hand, shows the procession of the finite from the eternal one, 
and the inner necessity of this procession, since the being of this 
one would be rather a not-being without such a self-duplication. 
Compared with Descartes, Boehme has at least more profoundly 
apprehended the conception of selfoonsciousness and the relation 
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of the finite to God. But his historical position in other respects 
is far too isohited and exceptional, and his mode of statement far 
too impure, to warrant ns in incorporating him anywhere in a 
series of systems developed continuously and in a genetic ooo;- 
nection. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

DESCARTES. 

The beginner and founder of modem philosophy is Descartes, 
While he, like the men of the transition epoch just noticed, broke 
loose entirely from the previous philosophizing, and began his 
work wholly de novo, yet he did not content himself, like Bacon, 
with merely bringing out a new method, or like Boehme and his 
cotemporaries among the Italians, with affirming philosophical 
views without a methodical ground. He went further than any 
of these, and making his stand-point one of universal doubt, he 
affirms a new, positive, and pregnant philosophical principle, from 
which he attempted logically to deduce the chief pomts of his 
system. The character and novelty of his principle makes him 
the beginner, and its inner fruitfulness the founder, of modem 
philosophy. 

Bene Descartes {Benatus Cartesius) was bom in 1596, at La 
Haye in Torraine. Possessing an independent property, he volun- 
teered as a soldier in his twenty-first year, and served in the wars 
with the Dutch, the Bavarians, and the Imperialists. After this 
he travelled a good deal, and then abode a considerable time in 
Paris. In 1629 he left his native land, and betook himself to 
Holland, that he might there, undisturbed and unknown, devote 
himself to philosophy, and elaborate his scientific ideas. He spent 
twenty years in Holland, enduring much vexatious treatment from 
fanatical theologians, till in 1649 he accepted an invitation from 
Queen Christina of Sweden, to visit Stockholm, where he died in 
the following year. 
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The diief content of the Cartesian system may be seen con« 
densed in the following epitome. 

1. If science would have any thing fixed and abiding, it must 
b^in with the primal ground of things; every presupposition 
which we may have cherished from infancy must be abandoned ; 
in a word, we must doubt at every point to which the least uncer- 
tainty is attached. We must therefore doubt not only the exist- 
ence of the objects of sense, since the senses so frequently deceive, 
but also the truths of mathematics and geometry — ^for, however 
evident the proposition may appear that two and three make five, 
or that the square has four sides, yet we cannot know but what 
Glod may have designedly formed us for erroneous judgments. 
It is therefore advisable to doubt every thing, in fact to deny 
every thing, to posit every thing as false. 

2. But though we posit every thing as false to which the slight- 
est doubt maybe attached, yet we cannot deny one thing, viz., the 
tmih that we, who so think, do exist. But rather from the very 
fietct that I posit every thing as false, that I doubt every thing, 
is it manifest that I, the doubter, exist. Hence the proposition: 
I think, therefore I am {cogito ergo sum), is the first and most 
certain position which offers itself to every one attempting to 
philosophize. Upon this the most certain of all propositions, the 
certainty of all other knowledge depends. The objection of Gas- 
sendi that the truth of existence follows from any other activity 
of man as well as from thinking, that I might just as well say : I 
go to walk, therefore I exist, — ^has no weight; for, of all my 
actions, I can be absolutely certain only of my thinking. 

3. From the proposition I think, therefore, I am, the whole 
nature of the mind may be determined. When we examine who 
weare who hold every thing to be false that is distinct from our* 
aelves, we see clearly that neither extension nor figure, nor any 
thing which can be predicated of body, but only thought, belongs 
to our natnra I am therefore only a thinking being, i, e. mind, 
floni, intelligence, reason. Thought is my substance. Mind can 
therefore be apprehended clearly and completely for itself alone, 
without any of those attributes which belong to body. Its oon- 
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oeption contains noihing^of that which belongs to the conoeptioB 
of body. It is therefore impossible to apprehend it through any 
sensuous representation, or to make an image of it : it apprehends 
itself only through the pure intelligence. 

4. From the proposition cogito ergo sumy follows still farther 
the universal rule of all certainty. I am certain that I am a 
thinking being, what now is involyed in the fact that I am certauL 
of any thing ? Whence comes this certainty ? From no other 
source than the knowledge that this first proposition contains a 
clear conception of that which I affirm. I know of a certainty that 
I am, and I know any thing else only when I know it as certain]^ 
as I know that I am. Hence I may regard it as a universal ni]^> 
that every thing is true which I know clearly and determinately. 

5. This rule, however, is only a principle of certainty, not oi 
knowledge and of truth. We apply it therefore to our thoughi^ 
or ideas, in order to discover what is objectively true. But ow 
ideas are partly innate, partly acquired, and partly self-originated. 
Among those of the first class we find the idea of a God. Tfa^ 
question arises, whence have we this idea ? Manifestly not froQi 
ourselves ; this idea could only be implanted within us by a b^i^ 
who has the fulness of all perfection in himself, i. e. only by an 
actually existing God. If I ask now the question, whence have I 
the faculty to conceive of a nature more perfect than my own ? the 
answer must ever come, that I have it only from him whose natiure 
is actually more perfect. All the attributes of God, the more I 
contemplate them, show that their idea could not have originatdcL 
with myself alone. For though there might be in me the idea 
of substance because I am a substanee, yet I could not oi mysdf 
have the idea of an infinite substance, since I am finite ; Boxh aa> 
idea could only be given me through a substance actually infinita. 
Moreover, we must not think that the conception of the infinite is 
to be gained through abstraction and negation, as we might gain 
darkness through the negation of light ; but I perceive, rather, 
that the infinite contains more reality than the finite, and that^ 
therefore, the conception of the infinite must be correeponding^ 
antecedent in me to that of the finite. Since then I have a dear 
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tnd dkitgrmined idea of ihe infinite solKiuiee, and anoe Hob bas a 
greater objeetiTe realitj than ereiy other^ so is tliere no other 
wfaieh I hare so little reason to doabt. But now since I am eei^ 
tain that the idea of God has oome to me from God himself, it 
obIj remains for me to examine the way in whicli I hare receiyed 
it from God. I hare never derired it directly nor indirectly from 
the sense, for ideas through the ^ense arise only by affecting the 
oxtemal organs of sense ; neither have I deyised it, for I can 
•neither add to it nor diminifih it in any respect, — ^it must, there- 
fore, be innate as the idea of myself is innate. Hence the first 
proof we can assign for the being of a God is the fact that we 
find the idea of a God within ns, and that we mnst have a canse 
for its being. Again, the being of a God may be concluded from 
my own imperfection, and especially from the Imowledge of my 
snperfection. For since I know that there is a perfection which 
Is wanting in me, it follows that there must exist a bdng who is 
more perfect than I, on whom I depend and from whom I receive 
bXL I possess. — ^But the best and most evident proof for the being 
of a Qod is, in fine, that which is gained from the conception of 
« God. The mind among all its different ideas singles ont the 
i^efisst of aU, that of the most perfect being, and perceives that 
this has not only the possibility of existence, t. e. accidental ex* 
istenoe like all other ideas, but that it possesses necessary exist- 
ence in itself. And as the mind knows that in every triangle its 
three angles are equal to two right angles, because this is involved 
in the very idea of a triangle, so does the mind necessarily infer 
tiiat necessary existence belongs to the conception of the most 
pofect being, and that, therefore, the most perfect being actually 
exists. No other idea which the mind finds within itself contains 
necessary existence, but from the idea of the highest being exist- 
ence cannot be separated without contradiction. It is only our 
prejudices which keep us from seeing this. Since we are accus- 
tomed in every thing to separate its conception from its existence, 
and since we often make ideas arbitrarily, it readily happens, that 
when we contltoiplate the highest being we are in doubt whether 
its idea may not be one also arbitrarily devised, or at least one in 
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whose conception existence does not lie. — ^This proof is essentially 
difEerent from that of Thomas (Anselm of Canterbury). His 
argument was as follows : " If we understand what is indicated 
by the word God, it is all that can be conceived of greatness ; but 
now there is actually and in thought more belonging to him than 
the word represents, and therefore God exists not only in word 
(or representation), but in fact." Here the defect in the syllogism 
is manifest, for from the premise it could only be concluded that 
God must therefore be represented as existing in fact, while his 
actual existence would not follow. My proof on the other hand 
is this, — we may predicate of a thing what we clearly see belongs 
to its true and changeless nature, or to its essence, or to its form. 
But now after we had examined what God is, we found existence 
to belong to his true and changeless nature, and therefore may we 
properly predicate existence of God. Necessary existence is con- 
tained in the idea of the most perfect being, not by a fiction of 
our understanding but because existence belongs to his eternal and 
changeless nature. 

6. The result just found — the existence of God — is of the 
highest consequence. Before attaining this we were obliged to 
doubt every thing, and give up even every certainty, for we did 
not know but that it belonged to the nature of the human mind 
to err, but that God had created us for error. But so soon as we 
look at the necessary attributes of God in the innate idea of him, 
so soon as we know that he is true, it would be a contradiction to 
suppose that he would deceive us, or that he could have made us 
to err ; for though an ability to deceive might prove his skill, a 
willingness to deceive would only demonstrate his frailty. Our 
reason, therefore, can never apprehend an object which would not 
be true so far as the reason apprehended it, i, «. so far as it is 
clearly known. For God might justly be styled a deceiver if he 
had given us a reason so perverted as to hold the false for the true. 
And thus every absolute doubt with which we began is dispelled. 
From the being of God we derive every certainty. For every 
sure knowledge it is only necessary that we have (#&arly known a 
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tbing, and are ako certain of the existence of a Qod, who would 
not deceive. 

7. From the true idea of God follow the principles of a phi- 
losophy of nature or the doctrine of the two substances. Substance 
is that which so exists that it needs nothing else for its existence. 
In this (highest) sense God is the only substance. God, as the 
infinite substance, has his ground in himself, is the cause of him- 
self. The two created substances, on the other hand, the thinking 
and the corporeal substance, mind and matter, are substances 
only in a broader sense of the. word ; they may be apprehended 
under the common conception that they are things which need 
only the co-operation of God for their existence. Each of these 
two substances has an attribute which constitutes its nature and 
its essence, and to which all its other determinations may be re- 
ferred. The attribute and essence of matter is extension, that of 
mind, thought. For every thing else which can be predicated of 
body presupposes extension, and is only a mode of extension, as 
every thing we can find in mind is only a modification of thought. 
A substance to which thought immediately belongs is called 
mind, and a substance, whose immediate substratum is extension, 
is called body. Since thought and extension are distinct from 
each other, and since mind cannot only be known without the 
attributes of the body, but is in itself the negation of those attri- 
butes, we may say that the essence of these substances is in their 
reciprocal negation. Mind and body are wholly distinct, and 
have nothing in common. 

8. We pass by the physics of Descartes, which has only a sub- 
ordinate philosophical interest, and notice next his views of anthro- 
pology. From this dualistic relation between mind and matter^ 
there follows a dualistic relation between soul and body. If 
matter is essentially extension, and mind essentially thought, and 
if the two have nothing in common, then the union of soul and 
body can be conceived only as a mechanical one. The body is to 
be regarded as an artistic automaton, which God has made, as a 
statue or machine formed by God from the earth. Within this 
body the soul dwells, closely but not internally connected with it. 

8* 
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The tmion of the two is only a powerful bringmg of the two to- 
gether, since each is not only an independent factor, but ia essen- 
tiallj distinct from and even opposed to the other. The body by 
itself is a machine fully prepared, in which nothing is changed by 
the entrance of the thinking soul, except that through it certain 
motions are secured : the wheel- work of the machine remains aa 
it was. It is only thought which distinguishes this machine frosoi 
every other ; hence, therefore, brutes which are not self-conscious 
nor thinking, must be ranked with all other machines. From this 
stand-point arose especially the question concerning the seat of 
the souL If body and soul are independent substances, each essen- 
tially opposed to the other, they cannot interpenetrate each other, 
but can touch only at one point when they are powerfully brought 
together. This point where the soul has its seat, is, accordmg to 
Descartes, not the whole brain but the pineal gland, a little kernel 
in the middle of the brain. The proof for this claim, that the 
pineal gland is the only place where the soul immediately exhibits 
its energy, is found in the circumstance that all other parts of the 
brain are twofold, which should not be in an organ where the soul 
has its seat, else objects would appear double. There is, there^ 
fore, no other place in the body where impressions can be so well 
united as in this gland. The pineal gland is, therefore, the chief 
seat of the soul, and the place where all our thoughts are formed. 
We have thus developed the fundamental thoughts of the Car- 
tesian system, and will now recapitulate in a few words the fea- 
tures characteristic of its stand-point and historic position. 
Descartes was the founder of a new epoch in philosophy, firsts 
from his postulate of universal freedom from all preconceptions. 
His protesting against every thing which is not posited by the 
thought, against taking any thing for granted in respect of the 
truth, has remained from that time onward the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the new age. Secondly. Descartes has brought out the 
principle of self-consciousness (the mind or the thinking substance 
is regarded by him as an individual self, a particular Ego) — anew 
principle, unknown in this view to the ancients. Thirdly. Des- 
cartes has shown the oppoation between being and thought, ezisU 
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ence and oonsoiousness, and ihe mediation of this opposition, 
which has been the problem of the whole modem philosophy, he 
first affirmed as the tme philosophical problem. But with these 
ideas, which make an epoch in the history of philosophy, there are 
at the same time connected the defects of the Cartesian philoso- 
fliising. First. Descartes gained the content of his system, 
namely his three substances, empirically. True, the system which 
begins with a protestation against all existence would seem to take 
nothing for granted, but to derive every thing from the thinking. 
But in &ct this protesting is not thoroughly carried out. That 
which seems to be cast aside is afterwards, when the principle of 
certainty is gained, taken up again unchanged. And so it hap- 
pens that Descartes finds at hand not only the idea of God, but 
his two substances as something immediately given. True, in 
order to reach them, he abstracts every thing which lies immedi- 
ately before him, but in the end the two substances are seen as 
that which remains when all else is abstracted. They are received 
empirically. The second defect is, that Descartes separates so 
wholly from each other the two sides of the opposition between 
thought and being. He posits both as ^' substances," i, e. as 
powers, which reciprocally exclude and negate each other. The 
essence of matter according to him consists only in extension, i. e. 
in the pure being extra se (Aussersichsein), and that of mind 
only in thought, i. e. in the pure being in se (Insichsein,) The 
two stand over against each other as centrifugal and centripetal. 
But with this apprehension of mind and matter, an inner media- 
tion of the two is an impossibility ; there must be a powerful act 
of creation, there must be the divine assistance in order that the 
two sides may ever come together, and be united as they are in 
man. Nevertheless Descartes demands and attempts such a 
mediation of the two sides. But the impossibility of truly over- 
ocHuing the dualism of his stand-point is the third, and the chief 
defect of his system. In the proposition ^' I think, therefore I 
am," or ^^ I am thinking," the two sides, being and thought, are 
indeed connected together, but only that they may become fixed 
independently in respect of each other. If the question is asked, 
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how does the Ego stand related to the extended ? the ansver can 
only be : by thinking, i. e. negatively, by excluding it. The idea 
of God, therefore, is all that remains for the mediation of these 
two sides. The two substances are created by God, and through 
the divine will may be bound together ; through the idea of God, 
the Ego attains the certainty that the extended exists. God is 
therefore in a certain degree a Deus ex machinaj necessary in 
order to mediate the conflict of the Ego with the extended. I| 
is obvious how external such a mediation is. 

This defect of the Cartesian system operated as an impelUng 
motive to those which succeeded. 
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SECTION XXV. 

aSULINCZ AST) UALEBBAlfrCHE. 



1. Mind and matter, consciousness and existence, Descartes 
had fixed in the farthest separation from each other. Both, 
with him, are substances, independent powers, reciprocally exclude 
ing oppositions. Mind (i. d. in his view the simple self, the Ego) 
he regarded as essentially the abstraction from the sensuous, the 
distinguishing itself from matter and the separating of matter 
from itself; matter was essentially the complete opposition to 
thought. If the relation of these two powers be as has been 
given, then the question arises, how can there ever be a filiation 
(Bwpport) between them ? How, on the one hand, can the affec- 
tions of the body work upon the soul, and on the other hand, how 
can the volition of the soul direct the body, if the two are ab- 
solutely distinct and opposed to each other ? At this pointy 
Arnold GeuLincx (a disciple of Descartes, bom at Antwerp 1625, 
and died as professor of philosophy at Leyden 1669) took up the 
Cartesian system, and endeavored to give it a greater logical perfeo* 
tion. According to Geulincx neither the soul works immediately^ 
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upon the body, nor ihe body immediately npon the soiiL Certaiiily 
not the former : for thon^ 1 can determine and moYO my body in 
many respectB arbitrarily, yet I am not the cause of this move- 
ment ; for I know not how it happens, I know not in what man- 
ned motion is communicated from my brain to the different parts 
of my body, and it is impossible that I should do that in reepect 
of which I cannot see how it is done. But if I cannot produce 
motion in my body, much less can I do this outside of my body. 
I am therefore simply a contemplator of the world ; the only act 
wiiich is peculiarly mine is contemplation. But even this contem- 
plation arises in a singular maoner. For if we ask how we ob- 
tain our observations of the external world, we find it impossible 
that the external world should directly give them to us. For 
however much we may say that, e. g. in the act of seeing, the ex* 
temal objects produce an image in my eye or an impression in 
my brain as in wax, yet this impression or picture is after all only 
something corporeal or material, and cannot therefore come into 
my mind, which is absolutely distinct from every thing material. 
There remains, therefore, only that we seek the mediation of the 
two sides in €k)d. It is God alone who can unite the outer with 
the inner, and the inner with the outer ; who can make the outer 
phenomena to become inner representations or notions of the mind ; 
who can thus bring the world within the mind's observation, and 
the inner determinations of the will outward into deed. Hence 
every working, every act which unites the outer and inner, which 
brings the mind and the world into connection, is neither a work- 
ing of the mind nor of the world, but only an immediate working 
of €k>d. The movement of my limbs does not follow from my 
will, but only because it is the will of God that these movements 
should follow when I will. My will is an occasion by which God 
moves my body — an affection of my body is an occasion by which 
God brings within me a representation of the external world : the 
one is only the occasional cause of the other (hence the name oc- 
casionalism). My will, however, does not move God to move my 
limbs, but he who has imparted motion to matter and ^ven it its 
laws, created also my will, and has so connected together the most 
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diverse things, the moTement of matter and the arbitrinm of my 
will, that when my will puts forth a volition, sach a motion M» 
lows as it wills, and the motion follows the volition without ai^ 
interaction or ph3^ical influence exerted by the one upon tiie 
other. But just as it is with two clocks which go exactly atike, 
the one striking precisely as the other, their harmony is not tha 
result of any reciprocal interacting, but follows because both hav«e 
been &shioned and directed alike, — so is it with the movement* 
of the body and the will, they harmonise only through that exalted 
artist who has in this ineffiible way connected them togetiier. 
We see from this that Geulincx has carried to its limit the 
dualistic basis of Descartes. While Descartes called the union 
of mind and matter a conjunction through power, GeuHncx named 
it a miracle. There is consequently in this view no immanent, 
but only a transcendent mediation possible. 

2. Closely connected with this view of Gkulincx, and at the 
same time a real consequence and a wider development of the 
Cartesian philosophizing, is the philosophic stand-point of Niooku 
Mcddyranche, He was bom at Paris in 1638, chosen a member 
of the " Oongrigation de VoraMre " in his twenty-second year, 
won over to philosophy through the writings of Descartes, and 
died, after numerous feuds with theological opposers, in 1715. 

Malebranche started with the Cartesian view of the relation 
between mind and matter. Both are strictly distinct from eadi 
other, and in their essence opposed. How now does the mind, 
(t. e. the Ego) gain a knowledge of the external world and have 
ideas of corporeal things ? For it comes to know things only by 
means of ideas, — not through itself, not immediately. Now the 
mind can neither gain these ideas from itself, nor from the things 
themselves. Not from itself, for it is absolutely opposed to tlie 
bodily world, and hence has no capacity to idealize, to spirit- 
ualize material things, though they must become spiritualized be* 
fore they can be introduced to the mind ; in a word, the mind, 
which in relation to the material world is only an opposition, ham 
no power to destroy this opposition. Just as little has tlie 
mind derived these ideas from things : for matter is not 
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tiurovgh itself bnt mtiber as aniitiietie to ndnd is it that wUflii is 
absolutely munteUigiUe, and wbidi eaniiot be ideaiiied, that yrbiak 
is absolutely without li^t and olearnesB. — ^It only remains, there- 
Ibie, that the mind beholds things in a third that stands aboye the 
(^positicm of the two, yis., Gt>d. Ood, as the absolute snbstanoe, 
is the absolute ideality, the infinite power to spiritualiie all things 
Material things haye no real opposition for Qody to him they are 
no impenetrable darkness, but an ideal ezisftenoe; all things are 
in him spiritually and ideally ; the whole world, as intellactoal or 
ideal, is God. God is, therefore, the higher mean between the Ego 
and the external world. In him we behold ideas, we being so 
strictly united with him, that he may properly be called the place 
of minds. 

The philosophy of Malebranche, whose simple thou^t is this, 
that we know and see all things in Qod, — shows itself, like the 
occasionalism of Geulincz, to be a peculiar attempt to stand upon 
the basis of the Cartesian philosophy, and with its fundamental 
thought to overcome its dualism. 

3. Two defects or inner contradictions have manifested tbem- 
sdres in the philosophy of Descartes. He had considered mind 
and matter as substances, each one of which excluded the other 
from itself, and had sought a mediation of the two. But wi^ 
such conditions no mediation other than an external one is possi- 
ble. If thought and existence are each one substance, then can 
they only negate and exclude each other. Unnatural theories, like 
those which have been mentioned, are the inevitable result of this. 
The simplest way out of the difficulty is to give up the principle 
first assumed, to strip off their independence from the two oppo« 
sites, and instead of regarding them as substances, view them as 
accidents of one substance. This way of escape is moreover indi- 
cated by a particular circumstance. According to Descartes, Gt>d 
is the infinite substance, the peculiar substance in the proper sense 
of the word. Mind and matter are indeed substances, but only in 
relation to each other; in relation to Orod they are dependent, and 
not substances. This is, strictly taken, a contradiction. The 
trae consequence were rather to say that neither the Ego {i.e, the 
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indiridiud thinldiig) nor the material thiDgs are independent, but 
that this can be predicated only of the one sabstance, G-od; this 
mibstanoe alone has a real being, and all the being which belong? 
to individnal essences these latter possess not as a substantial be* 
ing, but only as accidents of the one only true and real substance. 
Malebranche approached this consequence. With him the bodilj 
world is ideally at least resolved and made to sink in God, in 
whom are the eternal archetypes of all things. But Spinoza has 
most decidedly and logically adopted this consequence, and affirmed 
the accidence of aU individual being and the ezdusiTC substan- 
tiality of God abne. His system is Uie perfection and the truth 
of the Cartesian. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

SPINOZA. 

Baruch or Benedict Spinoza was bom at Amsterdam, Nov. 
24, 1632. His parents were Jews of Portuguese descent, and 
being merchants of opulence, they gave him a finished education. 
He studied with great diligence the Bible and the Talmud, but 
soon exchanged the pursuit of theology for the study of phymcs 
and the works of Descartes. He early became dissatisfied with 
Judaism, and presently came to an open rupture with it, though 
without going over formally to Christianity. In order to escape 
the persecutions of the Jews, who had excommunicated him, and 
who even went so far as to make an attempt upon his life, he left 
Amsterdam and betook himself to Bhynsberg, near Leyden. He 
finally settled down at the Hague, where he spent his life in the 
greatest seclusion, devoted wholly to scientific pursuits. He tswj^ 
ported himself by grinding optic glasses, which his friends ac^d 
for him. The Elector Palatine, Charles Louis, offered him a Pro- 
fessorship of Philosofdiy at Heidelberg, with the full permisaion 
io teach as he chose, but Spinosa declined the post. Naturally 
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of a weak oonstitntion, wluoh consumption had for many yean 
been undermining, Spinoza died at the age of 44, on the 21st of 
February, 1677. In his life there was mirrored the nndonded 
deamess and exalted serenity of the perfected sage. Abste- 
mious in his habits, satisfied with little, the master of his passions, 
never intemperately sad nor joyous, gentle and benevolent, with a 
character of singular exceUence and purity, he &ithfully illustra^ 
ted in his life, the doctrmes of his philosophy. His chief work, 
the Sihicaj appeared the year of his death. His design was pro- 
bably to have published it during his life, but the odious report 
that he was an atheist restrained hioL The friend he most trusted, 
Louis Mayer, a physician, attended to its publication after the 
author's death and according to his wilL 

The system of Spinoza rests upon three fundamental concep- 
tions, from which all the rest may be derived with mathematical 
necessity. These conceptions are that of substance, of attribute, 
and of mode. 

1. Spinoza starts from the Cartesian conception of substance : 
substance is that which needs nothing other for its existence. 
But with such a conception there can exist only one single sub- 
stance. A numb^ of substances like that of Descartes is neces- 
sarily a contradiction. There can be nothing which has a sub- 
stantial being besides the one substance of all things. This one 
substance Spinoza calls Gbd. Of course, with such a view, the 
Christian idea of God, the notion of a spiritual and personal 
being, must be laid aside. Spinoza expressly declares, that his 
notion of G-od is entirely different from that of the Christian ; he 
denied that understanding and will could be predicated of God ; 
he ridiculed those who supposed that God worked for an end, 
and even scorned the view which regarded the world as a product 
of the Divine willing or thinking. Qtod is, with him, only sub- 
stance, and nothing more. The propositions that there is only 
one God, and that the substance of all things is only one, are 
with him identical 

What now peculiarly is this substance? What is positive 
bebg? This question it is very difficult to answer directly from 
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oan see only throo^ yellow and blue glasses; to wbom, therefore, 
the snr&oe most appear either yellow or blae, though it Is nether 
the one nor the other. 

In relation to substance, therefore, the attributes must be 
apprehended as entirely independent: they must be conceiyed 
through themselves : their conception is not dependent upon that 
of substance. This is necessarily true; for since the substance 
can haye no determinateness, then the attribute which is its deter- 
minate being, cannot be explained from the substance, but only 
through itself. Only by apprehending the attribute independently 
can the unity of the substance be maintained. 

In relation to each other, the attributes are to be taken as 
opposites strictly and determinately diyerse. Between the bodily 
and the ideal world there is no reciprocal influence nor interao- 
tion : a body can only spring from a body, and an idea can only 
haye an idea for its source. Hence, th^efore, neither the mind 
oan work upon the body nor the body upon the mind. Neyertho- 
less there exists between the two worlds a perfect harmony and 
an entire parallelism. It is one and the same substance which ia 
conceiyed under each of the two attributes, and under which one 
of the two we may contemplate it is indifferent to the substance 
itself, for each mode of contemplation is equally correct. From 
this follows at once the proposition of Spinoza, that the o<Hmeo- 
tion of ideas and of things is the same. Hence the solution to 
the problem of the relation of body and soul, so difficult to find 
from the Cartesian stand-point, is readily seen from that of Spi- 
noza. Body and soul are one and the same thing, only viewed 
under different attributes. Mind is nothing but the idea of body, 
i,e. it is the same thing as body, only that it is viewed under the 
attribute of thought. In the same way is explained the apparent 
but not real influence of the body upon the mind, and the miad 
upon the body. That which, in one point of view is bodily mo- 
tion, in another is an act of thought. In short, the most perfect 
parallelism reigns between the world of bodily things and that of 
ideas. 

8. Individual beings, which considered under the attribute of 
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and mfttter (extension). These two Spinosa oonsideni in ibe lig^t 
of ftttribates, though, like Descartes, he reoeives them empirieally. 
What, now, is the rektion of these attributes to the infinite snb- 
atance ? This is the severe qnestton, the tendcm-AchiUes of Spi- 
Boaa's system. They cannot be essential forms in whieh the sub- 
atanoe may manifest itself or appear, for this wonld make them 
determine the essenoe of the substance, which wonld contradict its 
oonoeption as already given. Substance, as such, is neither un* 
derstanding nor extension. If, then, the two attributes do not 
flow out of the essence of the substance, and do not constitute 
the substance, there remains only one other supposition, viz., that 
they are externally attached to the substance ; and this is, in 
fact) Spinoza's view. Attribute, according to him, is that whidk 
the understanding perceives in the substance as constituting its 
essence. But understanding, as Spinoza expressly says, does not 
belong to substance as such. Attributes, therefore, are those de- 
terminations which express the essence of the substance only for 
the perceiving understanding; since they express the essenoe of 
the substance in a determinate way, while substance itself has no 
determinate way of being, they can only fall outside the substance, 
vi&, in the reflective understanding. To the substance itself it is 
indifferent whether the understanding contemplate it under these 
two attributes or not ; the substance in itself has an infinity of 
attributes, i. e. every possible attribute which is not a limitation, 
may be predicated of it; it is only the human understanding 
which attaches these two attributes to the substance, and it affixes 
no more than these, because, among all the conceptions it can 
form, these alone are actually positive, or express a reality. God, 
or the substance, is therefore thinking, in so far as the under- 
standing contemplates him under the attribute of thought, and is 
extended in so &r as the understanding contemplates him under 
the attribute of extension. It is, says Spinoza — ^using a figure to 
express this relation of substance to attribute — it is, like a surface 
reflecting the light, which (objectively taken) may be hot, though, 
in reference to the man looking upon it, it is white. More accu- 
rately substance is a sur&ce, standing opposite to a beholder who 
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and in a few words. Its chief propositions follow necessarily 
from the metaphysical gronnds abeady cited. First, it follows 
from these, that what is called free will cannot he admitted. For 
since man is only a mode, he, like every other mode, stands in an 
endless series of conditioning causes, and no free will can there- 
fore be predicated of him. The will mnst thus, like the body 
(and the resolution of the will is only a modification of the body), 
be determined by something other than itself. Men regard them- 
selves as free only because they are conscious of their actions and 
not of the determining causes. ^Just so the notions which one 
commonly connects with the words good and evil, rest on an error 
as follows at once from the conception of the absolute divine 
oausality. Gk>od and evil are not something actually in the things 
themselves, but only express relative conceptions which we have 
formed from a comparison of things with one another. Thus, by 
observing certain things we form a certain universal conception, 
which we thereupon treat as though it were the rule for the being 
and acting of all individuals, and if any individual varies from 
this conception we fancy that it does not correspond to its nature, 
and is incomplete. Evil or sin is therefore only something rela- 
tive, for nothing happens against Ood^s will. It is only a simple 
negation or deprivation, which only seems to be a reality in our 
representation. With Gk>d there is no idea of the evil. What is 
therefore good and what evil ? That is good which is useful to 
us, and that evil which hinders ns frt>m partaking of a good. 
That, moreover, is useful to us which brings us to a greater reality, 
which preserves and exalts our being. But our true being is 
knowledge, and hence that only is usefrd to us which aids ns in 
knowing ; the highest good is the knowledge of God ; the highest 
virtue of the mind is to know and love Ood. From the know- 
ledge of Ood we gain the highest gladness and joy of the mind, 
the highest blessedness. Blessedness, hence, is not the reward of 
virtue, but virtue itself. 

The grand feature of Spinoza's philosophy is that it buries 
every thing individual and particular, as a finite, in the abyss of 
the divine sabstanoe. With its view unalterably fixed upon the 
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eternal one, it loses sight of every thing which seems actual in 
the ordinary notions of men. Bat its defect consists in its ina- 
bility to transform this negative abyss of sabstance into the posi- 
tive gronnd of all-being and becoming. The sabstance of Spi- 
noza has been jastly compared to the lair of a lion, which many 
footsteps enter, but from which none emerge. The existence of 
the phenomenal world, thoogh it be only the apparent and decep- 
tive reality of the finite, Spinoza does not explain. With his 
abstract conception of sabstance he cannot explain it. And yet 
the means to help him out of the difficulty lay near at hand. He 
fiuled to apply universally his fundamental principle that all de- 
termination is negation ; he applied it only to the finite, but the 
abstract infinite, in so far as it stands over against the finite, is 
also a determinate ; this infinite must be denied by its negation, 
which is the case when a finite world is posited* Jacob Sodbme 
rightly apprehended this, when he affirmed, that without a self- 
duplication, without an ingress into the limited, the finite, the 
original ground of things is an empty nothing {<rf. ^ XXIII. 8). 
So the original ground of Spinoza is a nothing, a purely indeter- 
minate, because with him substance was only a principle of unity 
and not also a principle of distinction, because its attributes, in- 
stead of being an expresdon of an actual difference and a positive 
distinction to itself, are rather wholly indifierait to itsd£ The 
system of Spinoza is the most abstract Monotheism that can be 
thought. It is not accidental that its author, a Jew, should have 
brought out again this view of the world, this view of absolute 
identity, for it is in a certain degree with him only a consequence 
of his national religion-*an echo of the Orients 
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SECTION XXVII. 

IDEALISK AND BEAUSK. 

We have now readied a point of divergence in the develop- 
ment of philosophy. Descartes had aflbmed and attempted to 
mediate the opposition, hetween thought and heing, mind and 
matter. This mediation, however, was hardly saceessfbl, for the 
two sides of the opposition he had fixed in their widest separar 
tion, when he posited them as two sahstances or powers, which 
reciprocally negated each other. The followers of Descartes 
songht a more satis&ctory mediation, hut the theories to which 
they saw themselves driven, only indicated the more clearly that 
the whole premise from which they started most be given np. 
At length Spinoza abandoned the false notion, and took away its 
substantiality from each of the two opposed principles. Mind 
and matter, thought and extension, are now one in the infinite 
substance. Yet they are not one in ihemsdvesj which would be 
the only true unity of the two. That they are one in the sub- 
stance is of little avail, since they are indifferent to the substance, 
and are not immanent distinctions in it. Thus even with Spinoza 
the two remain strictly separate. The ground of this isolation 
we find in the fact that Spinoza himself did not sufficiently re- 
nounce the Cartesian notion, and thus could not escape the Car- 
tesian dualism. With him, as with Descartes, thought is only 
thought, and extension CTily extension, and in such an apprehen- 
sion of the two, the one necessarily excludes the other. If we 
would find an inner mediation for the two, we must cease to ab- 
stract every thing essential from each. The opposite sides must 
be mediated even in their strictest opposition. To do this, two 
ways alone were possible. A position could be taken either on 
the material or on the ideal side, and the attempt made to explain 
the ideal under the material, or the material under the ideal, 
comprehending one through the other. Both these attempts were 
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in fiMsi made, and at about the aaone time. Tim two paiallel 
courses of a one-sided idealitm, and a one-sided reaHsm (Empi- 
ricism, Sensoalism, Malerialiam), now begin tbeir developments 
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SECTION XXVIII. 



LOCKE. 



Tbe fonndiff of the lealistic eonrae and the &dier of modem 
Shnpiricism and Materialism, is John Lodke^ an Englishman. 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) was his predecessor and eoontiyman, 
whose name we need hoe on^f mentimiy as it has no importance 
except for the histoiy of natoral rights. 

John Locke was bom at Wrington, 16S2. His stadent years 
he devoted to i^osophy and prominentl j to medicine, thoogh his 
weak health prevented him from practising as a ph jsimn. Few 
oares of business interrapted his leisore, and he devoted his tame 
mostly to literary pnrsoits. His friendly relations with Lord 
Anthony Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, exerted a 
wei^ty inflnence npon his coarse in life. At the honse of this 
distingaished statesman and anthor he always fonnd the most 
cordial reception, and an intercoorse with the most important 
moi of En^and. In the year 1670 he sketched for a nomber of 
friends the first plan of his frunons Essay on the Hitman Under' 
standing, though the completed work did not appear till 1689. 
Loflke died aged 72 in the year 1704. His writings are charac- 
terised by deamess and precision, openness and determinateness. 
More acnte than profound in his philosophizing, he does not in 
ibis respect belie the characteristic of his nation. The frmda- 
mental thoughts and results of his philosophy have now become 
common property, especially among the English, though it should 
not therefore be forgoUen that he is the first who has scientifically 
established them, and is, on this account, entitled to a true place 

9 
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in the hitUnrj of philofophy, evea. thoo^ his prindple was imnt> 
iog in an inner capacity for development. 

Loclra's Pbilosophy {i. e. his theory of knowledge, for liia 
whole philosophising expends itself in investigating the fiicnlty of 
knowing) rests npon two thongfats, to which he never ceases to re- 
vert : first (negatively), there are no innate ideas; second (poai- 
tively), all onr knowledge arises from experience. 

Many, says Locke, suppose that there are innate ideas wlii<di 
the sonl receives coetaneons with its origin, and brings with it into 
the world. In order to prove that these ideas are innate, it is 
said that they universally exist, and are universally valid with 
all men. But admitting that this were so, such a fact would 
prove nothing if this universal harmony could be explained in 
any other way. But men mistake when they claim such a fact. 
There is, in reality, no fundamental proposition, theoretical or 
practical, which would be universally admitted. Gertamly there 
is no such practical principle, for the example of different people 
as well as of different ages shows that there is no moral rule uni- 
versally admitted as valid. Neither is there a theoretical one, 
for even those propositions which mi^t lay the strongest clum 
to be universally valid, s. g. the proposition, — ^' what is, is," or— 
'4t is imposible that one and the same thing should be and 
not be at the same time," — ^receive by no means a universal assent 
Children and idiots have no notion of these principles, and evea 
uncultivated men know nothing of these abstract propositiona 
They cannot therefore have been imprinted on all men by nature. 
If ideas were innate, then they must be known by all from earliest 
childhood. For ^* to be in the understanding," and <* to beoome 
known," is one and the same thing. The assertion thcrefoie that 
those ideas are imprinted on the understanding while it does not 
know it, is hence a manifest contradiction. Just as little is gained 
by the Bubterfoge, that those prinoiplos come into the oonseioiis- 
noss 90 30011 as men use thdr reason. This affirmation is direct- 
ly ftJse, for those maxima which are called oniveraal come into the 
oonseiousnoss much later than a great deal of other knowledge, 
and children, «. 9. give many proo& ti tbdr use of reason before 
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ihay know that it is impoariUe thai a thing ehmdd be aad ai tlia 
same time not be. It is only eoxreet to aay that no one beoomes 
eonsoioiu of these pi^positians without reasoning, — bat to say 
that they are all known with the first reasoning is &lse. More- 
over, that whieh is first known is not nniversal proportions, but 
relates to individual impressionSb The child knows that sweet 
is not bitter long before he understands the logioal proposition of 
eontradiction. He who carefiilly bethinks himself, will hesitate 
before he affiims that partioolar dicta as ^^ sweet is not bitter," are 
derired from nniversal one& If the miiyersai propositions were 
innate, then must they be the first in the oonscumsness of the 
diild; for that which natore has stamped upon the homan sonl 
must come into eonscioosness antecedently to any thing which 
flhe hBB not written there. Consequently, if there are no innate 
ideas, either theoretical or practical, there ean be just as 
tmly no innate art nor science. The understanding (or the soul) 
is essentially a icUnila rcua^ — a blank and yoid space, a white 
paper on 'v^iioh nothing is written. 

How now does the understanding become possessed of ideas ? 
Only through experience, upon which all knowledge reels, and on 
which as its principle all knowledge depends Experience itself 
is twofold ; either it arises through the perception of external ob* 
jeots by means of the sense, in which case we call it sensation ; 
or it is a perception of the activities of our own understanding, in 
which case it is named the inner sense, or, better, reflection. 
Sensation and reflection give to the understanding all its ideas ; 
they are the windows through which alone the light of ideas falls 
upon the naturally dark space of the mind ; external objects fur* 
nish us with the ideas of sensible qualities, and the inner object, 
which is the understanding itself, offers us the ideas of its own 
activities. To show the derivation and to give an explanation of 
all the ideas derived from both is the problem of the Lockian phi* 
loBOfphy. For this end Locke divides ideas (representations or 
BOtioKis) into simple and compound. 8imp^ ideas, he names those 
which are impressed from without upon the understanding while 
it remains wholly passive, just as the images of certain objects are 
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Tepreeented in a miiror. Theie simple ideas are parOy sadi as 
eome to the miderstanding ihrou^ an indiyidnal sense, e. g, the 
ideas of oolor, which are fdrnished to the'mind through the eye, 
or those of soand, which come to it throngh the ear, or those of 
solidity or impenetrability, which we receive throngh the toneh ; 
parUy snch as a nnmber of senses have combined to give ns, as 
those of space and of motion, of which we become conseions by 
means of the sense both of touch and of sight ; partly such aa we 
receire through reflection, as the idea of thou^t and of will; and 
partly, in fine, snch as arise from both sensation and refleetion 
combined, e. g, power, unity, &c. These simple ideas form the 
material, as it were the letters of all our knowledge. But now as 
language arises from a manifold combination of letters, syllables 
and words, so the understanding forms complex ideas by the mam- 
fold combination of simple ideas with each other. The complex 
ideas may be referred to three classes, viis. : the ideas of mode, of 
aubstance, and of relation. Under the ideas of mode, Locke oon* 
siders the modifications of space (as distance, measurement, im* 
mensity, surface, figure, &c.), of time (as succession, duration, 
eternity), of thought (perception, memory, abstraction, &c.), of 
number, power, &c. Special attention is given by Locke to the 
conception of substance. He explains the origin of this concept 
tion in this way, viz. : we find both in sensation and reflection, 
that a certain number of simple ideas seem often to be connected 
together. But as we cannot divest ourselves of the impression 
that these simple ideas have not been produced through them- 
selves, we are accustomed to furnish them with a ground in somd 
existing substratum, which we indicate with the word substance. 
Substance is something unknown, and is conceived of as possessing 
those qualities which are necessary to furnish us with simple ideaa 
But from the fact that substance is a product of our subjective 
thinking, it does not follow that it has no existence outside of our- 
selves. On the contrary, this is distinguished from all other com* 
plex ideas in the fact that this is an idea which has its archetype 
distinct from ourselves, and possesses objective reality, while other 
complex ideas are formed by the mind at pleasure, and have no 
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veaBty o(»regpondiiig to them external to the mind. We do not 
know what is the archetype of sabstanoe, and of the substanoe 
itself we are acquainted only with its attributes. From consider* 
ing the conception of substance, Iiocke next passes over to the idea 
of rdation. A relation arises when the understanding has con* 
nected two things with each other, in such a way, that in consider- 
iBg them it passes oyer from the one to the other. Every thing 
is capable of being brought by the understanding into relation, or 
what is the same thing, to be transformed into something relative. 
It is consequently impossible to enumerate the sum of every pos- 
sible relation. Hence Locke treats only of some of the more 
we^ty conceptions of relation, among others, that of identity and 
difference, but especially that of cause and effect. The idea of 
cause and effect arises when our understanding perceives that any 
thing whatsoever, be it substance or quality, begins to exist 
through the activity of another. So much concerning ideas. The 
combination of ideas among themselves gives the conception of 
knowing. Hence knowledge stands in the same relation to the 
simple and complex ideas as a proposition does to the letters, syl- 
lables and words which compose it. From this it follows that our 
kno^edge does not pass beyond the compass of our ideas, and 
heuce that it is bounded by experience. 

These are the prominent thoughts in the Lockian philosophy. 
Its empiricism is clear as day. The mind, according to it, is in 
itself bare, and only a mirror of the outer world, — a dark space 
which passively receives the images of external objects ; its whole 
content is made by the impressions furnished it by material things. 
Nihil est in intellectUy quod nonfuerit in sensu — ^is the watch- 
word of this standpoint. While Locke, by this proposition, ex- 
presses the undoubted preponderance of the material over the 
intellectual, he does so still more decisively when he declares that 
it is possible and even probable that the mind is a material essence. 
He does not admit the reverse possibility, that material things 
may be classed under the intellectual as a special kind. Hence 
with him mind is the secondary to matter, and hence he is seen to 
take the characteristic standpoint of realism (cf. ^ XXVII). 
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It is tme that Locke was not ihrays logically cona&stent, and In 
many points did not thoroughly carry ont his empirioism : but we 
can clearly see that the road which will be taken in the &rther 
dcTelopment of this direction, will result in a thoroogh denial of 
the ideal factor. 

The empiricism of Locke, wholly national as it is, soon be- 
came the ruling philosophy in England. Standing on its basis 
we find Isaa/i Newton^ the great mathematician (1642—1727), 
Samuel Clarke^ a disciple of Newton, whose chief attention was 
given to moral philosophy (1675*1729), the English moralists of 
this period, WUUam WoOadon (1659-1724), the Earl of Shaftes- 
hury (1Q71-VJU), Frantds Hutcheson (1694-1746), and eren 
some opponents of Locke, as Feter Broum^ who died 1735. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

HUME. 

As already remarked, Locke had not been wholly consistent 
with the standpoint of empiricism. Though conceding to ma- 
terial objects a decided superiority above the thinking subject, 
there was yet one point, viz., the recognition of substance, where 
he claimed for the thinking a power above the objective world. 
Among all the complex ideas which are formed by the subjective 
thinking, the idea of substance is, according to Locke, the only 
one which has objective reality ; all the rest being purely sub* 
jectivCi with nothing actually corresponding to them in the ob- 
jective world. But in the very fact that the subjective thinking 
places the conception of substance, which it has formed, in the 
objective world, it affirms an objective relation of things, an ob- 
jective connection of them among each other, and an existing 
rationality. The reason of the subject in this respect stands in a 
certain degree above the objective world, for the relation of sab- 
stanoe la not derived immediately from the world of sense, and is 
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no product of aeaoflstion nor of peroeptikm tiuoog^ ihe mnae. On 
a pme empirical standpoint — and snch was Locke's — it was 
therefore illogical to allow the conception of snbstanoe to remain 
possessed of objectiye being. If the understanding is essentiallj 
a hare and empty space, a white unwritten paper, if its whole con- 
tent of objective knowledge consists in the impresaons made npon « 
it by material things, then mnst the conception of sobstance also 
be explained as a mere sabjectiye notion, a nnion of ideas joined 
together at the mind's pleasure, and the snbject itself, thns fiilly 
deprived of every thing to which it conld lay claim, jinst become 
wholly sabordinated to the material world. This stride to a 
logical empiriounn Home h» made in hk eritioiflm on the eonoep- 
tion of causality. 

Bavid Hmne was bom at Edinbnr^ 1711. Devoted in yoath 
to the study of law, then for some time a merchant, he afterwards 
gave his attention exclusively to philoso^yand history. His first 
literary attempt was hardly noticed. A more fiivorable reception 
was, however, given to his '^ J^ssays,"— of which he published 
different collections from 1742 to 1757, making in all five vol- 
mnes. In these Hume has treated philosophical themes as a 
thoughtful and cultivated man of the world, but without any strict 
systematic connection. In 1752 he was elected to the care of a 
public library in Edinburgh^ and began in this same year his 
famous history of England. Afterwards he became secretary of 
legation at Paris, where he became acquainted with Rousseau. 
In 1767 he became under secretary of state, an office, however, 
which he filled for only a brief period. His last years were spent 
in Edinburgh, in a quiet and contented seclusion. He died 
1776. 

The centre of Hume's philosophizing is his criticism of the 
conception of cause. Locke had already expressed the thought 
that we attain the conception of substance only by the habit of 
always seeing certain modes together. Hume takes up this 
thought with earnestness. Whence do we know, he asks, that 
two thing? stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect ? 
We do not know it apriori, for since the effect is something other 
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than the cause, while knowled^ apriori embraces only that wkiiA 
is identical, the effect cannot thus be discovered in the ca«8e; 
neither do we know it through experience, for experience reveals 
to us only the succession in time of two facts. All our coiiel«> 
sions from experience, therefore, rest simply upon habit. Be* 
. cause we are in the habit of seeing that one thing is followed ib 
time by another, do we form the notion that the latter must foU 
low out of the former : we make the relation of causality out of 
the relation of succession ; but a connecticm in time is naturally 
something other than a causal connection. Hence, with the con- 
ception of causality, we transcend that which is given in percep- 
tion and form for ourselves, notions to which we are properly not 
entitled. — That which belongs to causality belongs to every neces- 
sary relation. We find withm us conceptions, as those of power 
and expression, and in general that of necessary connection ; but 
let us note how we attain these : not through sensation, for 
though external objects seem to us to have coetaneousness of 
being, they show us no necessary connection. Do they then come 
through reflection ? True, it seems as if we might get the idea 
of power by seeing that the organs of our body move in conse- 
quence of the dictate of our mind. But since we do not know 
the means through which the mind works, and since all the or- 
gans of the body cannot be moved by the will, it follows, that we 
are indeed pointed to experience in reference to this activity ; but 
since experience can show us only a frequent conjunction, but no 
real connection, it follows also that we come to the conception of 
power as of every necessary connection, only because we are ac- 
customed to a transcending process in our notions. All concep- 
tions which express a relation of necessity, all knowledge pre- 
sumptive of a real objective connection of things, rests therefore 
ultimately only upon the association of ideas. Having denied 
the conception of substance, Hume was led also to deny that of 
the Ego or self. If the Ego or self really exists, it must be a 
substance possessing inherent qualities. But since our ooncep* 
tion of substance is purely subjective, without objective realily, 
it follows that there is no correspondent reality to our conception 
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of tiie self or the Ego. The self or the Ego is, in fact, nothing 
olrher than a compound of many notions following rapidly upon 
eai^ other ; and under this compound we lay a conceived sub- 
stratom, which we call soul, self, Ego (I). The self, or the Ego, 
rests wholly on an illusion. Of course, with such premises, 
nothing can be said of the immortality of the soul. If the soul 
is only the compound of our notions, it necessarily ceases with 
the notions — that which is compounded of the movements of the 
body dies with those movements. 

There needs no further proof, than simply to atter these chief 
thoughts of Hume, to show that his scepticism is only a logical 
carrying out of Lockers empiricism. Every determination of 
universality and necessity must fall away, if we derive our knowl- 
edge only from perceptions through the sense ; these determina- 
tions cannot be comprised in sensation. 
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SECTION XXX. 

CONDILLAC. 

The French took up the problem of carrying out the eiQpiri- 
cism of Locke, to its ultimate consequences in sensualism and 
materialism. Although this empiricism had sprung up on English 
soil, and had soon become universally prevalent there, it was re- 
served for France to push it to the last extreme, and show that it 
overthrew all the foundations of moral and religious life. This 
final consequence of empiricism did not correspond to the English 
national character. Sut on the contrary, both the empiricism of 
Locke, and the scepticism of Hume, found themselves opposed 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, by a reaction in the 
Scotch philosophy {Eei4 1701-1799, Beattie, Oswald^ Dugald 
Stewarty 1753-1828). The attempt was here made to establish 
certain prmciples of truth as innate and immanent in the sub- 
ject| which should avail both against the iabuUt rasa of Locke, 
9* 
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ftnd the soeptieism of Hume. These principles were taken in a 
thoronghly Englii^ way, as those of oommon sense, as facts of 
experience, as facts of the moral instinct and sonnd hnman xm- 
derstanding; as something empirically ^ven, and found in the 
common consciousness by self-contemplation and reflection. IBot 
in France, on the other hand, there was such a public and social 
condition of things during the eighteenth century, that we esn 
only regard the systems of materialism and egoistic moralism 
which here appeared, as the last practical consequences of the 
empirical standpoint, — ^to be the natural result of the universal 
desolation. The expression of a lady respecting the system of 
Helyetius is well known, that it uttered only the secret of all the 
world. 

Most closely connected with the empiricism of Locke, is the 
sensualism of the Abb6 CondiMac, Condillac was bom at Ore- 
noble, 1715. In hb first writings he adhered to Locke, but sub- 
sequently passed beyond him, and sought to ground a philosophi- 
cal standpoint of his own. He was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1768, and died in 1780. His writings fill 
twenty-three Yolumes, and have their origin in a moral and re- 
ligious interest. 

Oondillac, like Locke, started with the proposition that all 
our knowledge comes from experience. While, however, Locke 
had indicated two sources for this knowledge, sensation and re- 
flection, the outer and the inner sense, Condillac referred reflec- 
tion to sensation, and reduced the two sources to one. Keflection 
is, with him, only sensation ; all intellectual occurrences, even the 
combination of ideas and volition, are to be regarded only as 
modified sensations. It is the chief problem and content of Oon- 
dillae's philosophizing to carry out this thought, and derive the 
different functions of the soul out of the sensations of the outer 
sense. He illustrates this thought by a statue, which has been 
made with a perfect internal organization like a man, but which 
possesses no ideas, and in which only gradually one sense after 
another awakens and fills the soul with impressions. In such a 
view man stands on the same footing as tiie brute, for all his 
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knowledge and all his incentiyes to aetion he reoeWes from sen- 
sation. Oondillac consequently names men perfect animals, and 
brutes imperfect men. Still he revolts from affirming the mate- 
riality of the soul, and denying the existence of God. These 
nMmate consequences of sensualism were first drawn by others 
after him, as would naturally enough follow. As sensualism 
Affirmed that truth or being could only be perceived through the 
sense, so we have only to reverse this proposition, and have the 
thesis of materialism, viz. : the sensible alone is, there is no other 
b^ng but material being. 
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SECTION XXXI. 

HELVETIUS. 

Helvetiiis has exhibited the moral consequences of the sen- 
snalistic standpoint. While theoretical sensualism affirms that 
all our knowledge is determined by sensation, practical sensualism 
adds to this the analogous proposition that all our volition springs 
from the same source, and is regulated by the sensuous desire. 
Helvetius adopted it as the principle of morals to satisfy this 
sensuous desire. 

Helvetius was bom at Paris in 1715. Gaining a position in 
his twenty-third year as farmer-general, he found himself early in 
the possession of a rich income, but after a few years he found 
this office so vexatious that he abandoned it. The study of 
Locke decided his philosophic direction. Helvetius wrote his 
famed work, de VEsprii^ after he had given up his office and 
withdrawn himself in seclusion. It appeared in 1758, and at- 
tracted a great attention at home and abroad, though it drew 
upon him a violent persecution, especially from the clergy. It 
was fortunate for him that the persecution satisfied itself with 
suppressing his book. The repose in which he spent his later 
years was interrupted only by two journeys which he made to 
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Gkrmany and England. He died in 1771. His personal char- 
acter was wholly estimable, full of kindness and generosity. Es- 
pecially in his place as £eu:mer-general he showed himself bencT- 
olent towards the poor, and resolute against the encroachments 
of his snbaltems. The style of his writings is easy and 
elegant. 

Self-love or interest, says HelvetioSi is the lever of all our 
mental activities. Even that activity which is purely intellectaal, 
onr instinct towards knowledge, our forming of ideas, rests iqK]A 
this. Since now all self-love refers essentially only to bodUj' 
pleasure, it follows that every mental ocdurence within us has its 
peculiar source only in the striving after this pleasure ; but in 
saying this, we have only affirmed where the principle of all mo- 
rality is to be sought. It is an absurdity to require a man to do 
the good simply for its own sake. This is just as impracticable 
as that he should do the evil simply for the sake of ihe eviL 
Hence if morality would not be wholly fruitless, it must retora 
to its empirical basis, and venture to adopt the true principle oi 
all acting, viz., sensuous pleasure and pain, or, in other words, self- 
ishness as an actual moral principle. Hence, as a correct legis- 
lation is that which secures obedience to its laws through reward 
and punishment, i. e, through selfishness, so will a correct sy^t^vn 
of morals be that which derives the duties of men from self-love^ 
which shows that that which is forbidden is something which is 
followed by disagreeable consequence& A system of ethics which 
does not involve the self-interest of men, or which wars against 
this, necessarily remains fruitless. 
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SECTION XXXII. 

THE FBENCH CLEABINO UP (Au/Maertmg) AND MATE* 

BIALI8M. 

1. It has already been remarked (^ XXX.) that the carrying 
out of empiriciEon to its extremes, as was attempted in France, 
was most intimately connected with the general condition of the 
Frendi people and state, in the period before the revolution. The 
contradictory element in the character of the Middle Ages, the 
external and dnalistic relation to the spiritual w<»ld,had deyelqped 
itself in Catholic France till it had corrupted and destroyed eyery 
condition. . Morality, mainly through the influence of a licentious 
eourt, had become wholly corrupted ; the state had sunk to an 
xmbridled despotism, and the church to a hierarchy as hypocritical 
vm it was powerful Thus, as every intellectual edifice was threat- 
^led with ruin, nature, as matter witiiout intellect, as the object 
of sensation and desire, alone remained. Yet it is not the ma* 
terialistic extreme which constitutes the peculiar character and 
tendency of the period now before us. The common character of 
tiie philosophers of the eighteenth century is rather, and most 
prominently, the opposition against every mling restwint, and 
perversion in morals, religion, and the state. Their criticism and 
polemics, which were much more ingenious and eloquent than 
strictly scientific, were directed against the whole realm of tra- 
ditional and given and positive notions. They sought to show 
the contradiction between the existing elements in the state and 
the church, and the incontrovertible demands of the reason. They 
sou^t to overthrow in the faith of the world every fixed opinion 
which had not been established in the eye of reason, and to giye 
the thinking man the fiill consciousness of his pure freedom. In 
order that we may correctly estimate the merit of these men, we 
must bring before us the French world of that age against which 
their attacks were directed ; the dissoluteness of a pitiful court, 
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the slariah obedience exacted by a corrapt priestbood, a cbnrcb 
soiikeii into decay yet seeking worldly honor, a state oonstitntiony 
a condition of rights and of society, which must be profoundly 
rerolting to every thinking man and every moral feeling. It is 
the inunortal merit of these men that tihey gave over to scorn and 
hatred the abjectness and hypocrisy which then reigned ; that 
they brought the minds of men to look with indifference upon the 
idols of the world, and awakened within them a consciousness of 
their own autonomy. 

2. The most fiunous and influential actor in this period of ih.e 
French clearing up, is Vcltaim (1694-1778). Though a writer 
of great versatility, rather than a philosc^her, there was yet no 
philosc^her of that time who exerted so powerful an influence 
upon the whole thinking of his country and his age. Yoltaire 
was no atheist. On the contrary, he regarded the belief in a 
Supreme Being to be so necessary, that he once said that if there 
were no Gh>d we should be under the necessity of inventing one. 
He was just as little disposed to deny the immortality of the soul, 
though he often expressed his doubts upon it. He regarded the 
atheistic materialism of a La Mettrie as nothing but nonsense. In 
these respeets, therefore, he is flir removed from the standpoint of 
the philosophers who followed him. His whole hatred was expend- 
ed against Christianity as a positive religion. To destroy this 
system he considered as his peculiar mission, and he left no means 
untried to attain this anxiously longed-for end. His unwearied 
warfare against every positive religion prepared the way and gave 
weapons for the attacks against spiritualism which followed. 

3. The Encyclopedists had a more decidedly sceptical relation 
to the principles and the basis of spiritualism. The philosophical 
Encyclopedia established hjDideroi (1713-1784), and published by 
him in connection with d'Alembert, is a memorable monument of 
the ruling c^irit in France in the time before the revolution. It 
was the pride of France at that age, because it expressed in a 
splendid and universally accessible form the inner consciousness 
of the French people. With the keenest wit it reasoned away 
law from the state, and freedom from morality, and spirit and 
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Qod from nature, though all ibis was done only in seattered, and, 
lor the moet part, timoioaa intimaldonB. In Diderot's independent 
writings we find talent of modi philosophie importance nnited 
with great earnestness. But it ia very difficult to fix and accn- 
lately to limit his philosophic views, since they were veiy gradually 
fi^rmed, and Diderot escpressed €bem always with some reserve 
and aooommodaition. In general, however, it may be remarked, 
that in the progress of his speculations he constantly approached 
nearer the extreme of the philosophical direction of his age. In 
fak earlier writings a Deist, he afterwards avowed the opinion 
that every thing is God. At first defending the immateriality and 
immortality of the sonl, he expressed himself at a later period 
decidedly against these doctrines, affirming that the species alone 
has an abiding being while the individual passes away, and thai 
immortality ia nothing other than to live in the thoughts of coming 
generations. But Diderot did not ventare to the real extreme of 
logical materialism ; his moral earnestness restrained him from 
this. 

4. The last word of materialism was spoken with reckless au- 
dacity by La MeUris (1709 — ^1751), a eotemporary of Diderot : 
every thing spiritual is a delusion, and physical enjoyment is the 
highest end of men. Faith in the existence of a God, says La 
Hettne, is just as groundless as it is fruitless. The world wiH 
not be happy till atheism becomes universally established. Then 
alone wiU there be no more religious strife, then alone will theo- 
logians, the most odious of combatants, disappear, and nature, 
poisoned at present by their influence, will come again to its 
rights. In reference to the human soul, there can be no philos- 
o|»hy but mateiialism. All the observation and experience of the 
greatest philosophers and physicians declare this. Soul is nothing 
bat a mere name, which has a rational signification only when we 
imderstand by it that part of our body which thinks. This is 
the brain, which has its muscles of thought, just as the limbs 
have their muscles of motion. That which gives man his advan- 
tage over the brutes is, first, the organization of his brain, and 
second, its ci^adty for reodving instruction. Otherwise, is man 
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a brate like ihe beasts aionnd him, though in many respeets 
passed by these. Immortality is an absurdity. The soul per- 
ishes with the body of whieh it forms a part. With death every 
thing is over, la farce est jouee ! The {nraotical and selfish ap» 
plication of all this is — ^let ns enjoy ourselyes as long as we ezut, 
and not throw away any 8atis£EM)tion we can attain. 

6. The Systime de la Nature afterwards attempted te 
elaborate with greater earnestness and scientifie precision, ihst 
which had been uttered sd snperfieially and so sapereilioosly by 
La Mettrie, yIz., the doctrine that matter alone exists, while 
mind is nothing other than matter refined. 

The Systime de la Nature appeared in London under a ficti- 
tious name in 1770. It was then published as a posthumoHB 
work of Mirabaud, late secretary of the Academy. It doubileBS 
had its origin in the circle which was wont to assemble witii 
Baron Holbach, and of which Diderot, Grimm, and others Ibrmed 
a part. Whether the Baron Holbach himself^ or his tutor La* 
grange is the author of this work, or whether it is the joint pro- 
duction of a number, cannot now be determined. The Sye- 
time de la Nature is hardly a French book : the style is too 
heaTy and tediou& 

There is, in fact, nothing but matter and motion, says this 
work. Both are inseparably connected. If matter is at rest, it 
is only because hindered in motion, for in its essence it is not a 
dead mass. Motion is twofold, attraction and repulsion. The 
different motions which we see are the product of these two, and 
through these different motions arise the different conneotionB 
and the whole maoifoldness of things. The laws which direct in 
all this are eternal and unchangeable.*-The most weighty oon^ 
sequences of such a doctrine are : 

(1.) The materiality of man. Man is no twofold being com- 
pounded of mind and matter, as is erroneously belieyed. If the 
inquiry is closely made what the mind is, we are answered, thai 
the most accurate philosophical investigations have shown, that 
the principle of activity in man is a substance whose peculiar na- 
ture cannot be known, but of which we can affirm that it is in^ 
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diYwble, nneztended, invisible, &o. But now, who shoald oon- 
c^T6 any thing determinate in a sabstance which is only the 
negation of that which gives knowledge, an idea which is pecu- 
liarly only the absence of all ideas ? Still farther, how can it be 
explained upon such a hypothesis, that a substance which itself is. 
not material can work upon material things ; and how can it set 
these in motion, since there is no point of contact between the 
two ? In &ct, those who distinguish their soul from their body, 
have only to make a distinction between their brain and their 
body. Thought is only a modification of our brain, just as voli- 
tion is another modification of the same bodily organ. 

(2.) Anoth^ chimera, the belief in the being of a Gk)d, is 
coaneoted with the twofold division of man into body and soul. 
This belief arises like the hypothesis of a soul-substance, because 
mjbd is falsely divided from matter, and nature is thus made two- 
fold, The evil which men experienced, and whose natural cause 
they could not discover, they assigned to a deity which they 
imagined for the purpose. The first notions of a GU)d have their 
source therefore in sorrow, fear, and uncertainty. We tremble 
because our forefathers for thousands of years have done the 
same. This circumstance awakens no auspicious prepossession. 
But not only the rude, but also the theological idea of God is 
worthless, for it explains no phenomenon of nature. It is, more- 
over, full of absurdities, for, since it ascribes moral attributes to 
God, it renders him human; while on the other hand, by a mass 
of negative attributes, it seeks to distinguish him absolutely from 
every other being. The true system, the system of nature, is 
hence atheistic. But such a doctrine requires a culture and a 
courage which neither all men nor most men possess. If we un- 
derstand by the word atheist one who considers only dead matter, 
or who designates the moving power in nature with the name 
God, then is there no atheist, or whoever would be one is a fool. 
But if the word means one who denies the existence of a spiritual 
being, a being whose attributes can only be a source of annoyance 
to men, then are there indeed atheists, and there would be more 
of them, if a correct knowledge of nature and a sound reason 
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were more widely diffased. But if atheiBxn is true, then ehonld 
It be diffiised. There are, indeed, many who have east off tlie 
yoke of reli^cm, who nevertheless think it is neeessary for ihe 
common people in order to keep them within proper limits. Sat 
this is just as if we should determine to give a man poison leit 
he shonld abuse his strength. Every kind of Deism leads neoes- 
sarily to superstition, since it is not possible to continue on the 
stand-point of pure deism. 

(8.) With such premises the freedom and immortality of the 
soul both disappear. Man, like every other substance in nature, 
is a link in the chain of necessary oomiection, a blind instrument 
in the hands of necessity. If any thing should be endowed with 
self-motion, that is, with a capacity to produce motion without any 
other cause, then would it have the power to destroy motion in 
the universe ; but this is contrary to the conception of the imi- 
verse, which is only an endless series of necessary motions spread- 
ing out into wider circles continually. The claim of an individual 
immortality is absurd. For to affirm that the soul exists after 
the destruction of the body, is to affirm that a modification of a 
substance can exist after the substance itself has disappeared. 
There is no other immortality than to Hve in the remembrance of 
posterity. 

(4.) The practical consequences of these principles are in the 
highest degree &vorable for the system of nature, the utility of 
any doctrine being ever the first criterion of its truth. While the 
ideas of theologians are productive only of disquiet and anxiety 
to man, the system of nature frees him from all such unrest, 
teaches him to enjoy the present mmnent, and to quietly yield to 
his destiny, while it gives him that kind of apathy whidli ev^ 
one must regard as a blessing. If morality would be active, it 
can rest only upon self-love and self-interest ; it must show man 
whither his well-con»dered interest would lead him. He is a 
good man who gains his own interest in such a way that others 
will find it for their interest to assist him. The system of s^- 
interest, therefore, demands the union of men among each other, 
and hence we have true morality. 
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The logical dogmado materialiain of the Syst^ne de la Nature 
is tlie &rthest limit of an empirical direction in philosophy, and 
oonmqnenily doses that course of the development of a one-sided 
realism ^ieh had begim with Locke. The attempt first made by 
Locke to explain and derive the ideal world from the material, 
onded in materialism with the total reduction of every thing spir- 
itaai to the material, with the total denial of the spiritual. We 
must now, before proceeding farther, according to the clasnfica- 
iton made ^ XXYII., consider the idealistic course of development 
whieh ran parallel with the systems of a partial realism. At the 
head of this course stands Leibnitz, 
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SECTION XXXIII. 

LEIBNITZ. 

As empiricism sprang firom the striving to subject the Intel* 
teoloal to the material, to materialise the spiritual, so on the oth^r 
hand, idealism had its source in the effort to spiritualise the 
material, or so to apprehend the conception of mind that matter 
eoutd be subsumed under it. To the empiric-sensua^tic direc- 
tion, mind was nothing but refined matter, while to the idealistic 
direetion matter was only degenerated {vergrdhert) mind (" a eon- 
fbsed notion,'' as Leibnits expresses it). The former, in its 
kgieal development, was driven to the principle that only material 
tilings exist, the latter (as with Leibnits and Berkeley) comes to 
tba opposite principle, that there are only souls and their ideas. 
For Uie partial realistic stand-point, material things were the truly 
sabstantiaL But for the idealistic stand-point, the substantial 
bekmgs alone to the intellectual world, to the Egos. Mind, to the 
partial realism, was essentially void, a tabula rasa, its whole con- 
tent came to it from the external world. But a partial idealism 
mn^t to carry out tiie principle that nothing can come into the 
mind which had not at least been preformed within it, tiiat all its 
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knowledge b fiirniahed it by itseli Ajoeording to thefonner 
knowledge was a passive rdation, aooording to the latter was it 
wholly actire. While, in fine, a partial realism had attempted to 
explidn the becoming in nature for the most part through xml, 
i. «. through mechanical motives {Vhomme machine is the titie oi 
one of la Mettrie's writings), idealism had sought an ezplanatkni 
of the same through ideal motives, t. e, teleologically. While the 
&rmer bad made its prominent inquiry for moving caoses, and 
had, indeed, often ridiculed the search for a final cause; it is fiaal 
causes toward which the latter directs its chief aim. The medii^ 
tion between mind and matter, between thou^t and beii^, wfll 
now be sought in the final cause, in the teleological harmony of 
all things {pre-esidtlished harmony). The stand-point of Leib* 
nits may thus be characterized in a word. 

Chttfried WUhelm Leibnitz was bom in 1646, at Leipsio, 
where his &ther was professor. Having chosen the law as his 
profession, he entered the university in 1661, and in 1668 he 
defended for his degree of doctor in philosophy, his dissertation 
deprincipio indimduij a theme well characteristic of the dizec- 
tion of his later philosophizing. He afterwards went to J«ia, 
and subsequently to Altdorf, where he became doctor of laws. 
At Altdorf he was offered a professorship of jurisprudence, which 
he refused. The rest of his life was unsettled and desultory, 
spent for the most part in courts, where, as a versatile courtier, he 
was employed in the most varied duties of diplomacy. In the 
year 1672 he went to Paris, in order to induce Louis XIV. to 
undertake the conquest of Egypt. He subsequently visited Lon« 
don, whence he was afterwards called to Hanover, as couneillofr 
of the Duke of Brunswick He received later a post as librariaii 
at Wolfenbiittel, between which place and Hanover he ap^sit the 
most of his subsequent life, though interrupted with numeioos 
journeys to Vienna, Berlin, etc. He was intimately associated 
with the Prussian Electress, Maria Charlotte, a highly tainted 
woman, who surrounded herself with a circle of tiiie most dis- 
tinguished schol^s of the time, and for whom Liebniti wrote^ at 
her own request, his Theodicie. In 1701, after Prusaa had be- 
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««Bie a kingdom, an aioademiy was established at Berlin, through 
his efforts, and he became its first presdent. Similar, but fruit- 
less attempts were made by him to establish academies in Dres- 
d^i and Vienna. In 1711 the title of imperial court conncillor, 
and a baronage, was bestowed upon him by the emperor Charles Y I. 
Soon after, he betook himself to Vienna, where he remained a 
considerable period, and wrote his Monadology, at the solicitation 
of Prince Eugene. He died in 1716. Next to Aristotle, Leib- 
nits was the most highly gifted scholar that had ever lived ; with 
the richest and most extensive learning, he united the highest and 
most penetrating powers of mind. Germany has reason to be 
proud of him, since, after Jacob Boehme, he is the first philoso- 
pher of any note among the Germans. With him philosophy 
found a home in Germany. It is to be regretted that the great 
yariety of his efforts and literary undertakings, together with his 
roving manner of life, prevented him from giving any connected 
exhibition of his philosophy. His views are for ike most part 
developed only in brief and occasional writings and letters, com- 
posed frequently in the French language. It is hence not easy 
to state his philosophy in its internal connection, though none of 
lus views are isolated, but all stapd strictly connected with each 
oiher. The following are the chief points : 

1. The Doctsini; of Monads. — The fundamental peculiarity 
el Leibnitx's theory is its opposition to Spinozism. Substance, 
as the indeterminate universal, was with Spinoza the only positive. 
With Leibnitz also the conception of substance lay ;it the basis of 
his philosophy, but his definition of it was entirely different. 
While Spinoza had sought to exclude from his substance every 
positive determination, and especially all acting, and had appre- 
hended it simply as pure being, Leibnitz viewed it as living 
aetivity and a^ive energy, an example for which might be foupd 
in a stretched bow, which moved and straightened itself through 
its own energy as soon as the external hindrance was removed. 
That this active energy forms the essence of substance is a prin* 
eq»le to which Leibnitz ever returns, and from which, in fact, all 
the other chief points in his {^ilosophy may be derived. From 
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this there foUow at the outset two detemunatiiODS of sabstaaee 
direotly opposed to SpinosiBm ; first, that it is a sii^Je beini^ a 
monad; and second, that there are a mnltiplioity of monada 
The first follows because substance, in so far as it exexoises aa 
activity similar to an elastic body, is essentially an exeluding 
activity, or repulsion; the conception of an individual or a monad 
being that, which excludes another from itsel£ The second fol- 
lows because the existence of one monad involves the ezist^Me of 
many. The c(mception of one individual postulates other indi* 
viduals, which stand over against the one as excluded from ik, 
Hence the fundamental thesis of the Leibnits philoBophy in oppor 
sition to Spinozism is this, vis., there is a multiplicity of individ* 
ual substances or monads. 

2. The Monads mors Accurately Dbtbrmined. — ^The monads 
of Leibnits are similar to atoms in their general features. lake 
these they are corpuscular units, independent of any external ia^ 
fluence, and indestructible by any external power. But notwith? 
standing this similarity, there is an important and characteristio 
difference between the two. First, the atoms are not distinguished 
from each other, they are all qualitatively alike ; but each one of 
the monads is different in quality from every other, every one is a 
peculiar world for itself, every one is different from every other* 
According to Leibnitz, there are no two things in the world which 
are exactly alike. Secondly, atoms can be considered as extended 
and divisible, but the monads are metaphysical points, and actu- 
ally indivisible. Here, lest we should stumble at this proposition 
(for an aggregate of unextended monads can never give an ex- 
tended world), we must take into consideration Leibnitz's view of 
space, which, according to him, is not something real, but only 
confused, subjective representation. Thirdly, the monad is a 
representative being. With the atomists such a determinatiQii 
would amount to nothing, but with Leibnitz it has a very impor* 
tant part to play. According to him, in every monad, every other 
is reflected ; every monad is a living mirror of the universe, and 
ideally contains the whole within itself as in a germ. Li thus 
mirrorii\g the world, however, the monad is not passive but spon- 
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tiaeousiy self-aetm: it does not receive the images whieh it 
mirrors, but produces them spontaneously itself, as the soul does a 
dream. In every monad, therefore, the all-seeing and all-know- 
ing (mo might read every thing, even the future, since this is po* 
tentially contained in the present. Every monad is a kind of 
€N>d. {Fartfus in suo genere D&us.) 

3. The Pbb-established Habmont. — The universe is thus 
the sum of all the monads. Every thing, every composite, is an 
aggregate of monads. Thus every bodUy organism is not one 
substance, but many, it is a multipUoity of monads, like a machine 
whieh is made up of a number of distinct pieces of mechanism. 
LeibnitE compared bodies to a fish-pond, which might be full of 
living elements, though dead itself. The ordinary view of things 
is thus wholly set aside; the truly substantial does not belong 
to bodies, i. e. to the aggregates, but to their original elements. 
Matter in the vulgar sense, as something conceived to be without 
mind, does not at all exist. How now must the inner connection 
of the universe be conceived? In the following way. Every 
monad is a representative being, and at the same time, each one 
is different from every other. This difference, therefore, depends 
alone upon the difference of representation : there are just as 
many different degrees of representation as there are monads, and 
these degrees may be fixed according to some of their prominent 
stages. The rei»resentations may be classified according to the 
distinction between confused and distinct knowledge. Hence a 
monad of the lowest rank (a monad toute nue) will be one which 
simply represents, t. e» which stands on the stage of most confused 
knowledge. Leibnitz compares this state with a swoon, or with 
our condition in a dreamy sleep, in which we are not without rep- 
resentations, (notions) — ^for otherwise we could have none when 
awaking — ^but in which the representations are so numerous that 
they neutralize each other and do not come into the consciousnessi 
This is the stage of inorganic nature. In a higher rank are those 
monads in whidi the representation is active as a formative vital 
force, though still without consciousness. This is the stage of the 
vegetable world. Still higher ascends the life of the monad when 
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it attains to sensation and memory, as is the case in iihe animal 
kingdom. The lower monads may be said to sleep, and the brute 
monads to dream. When still farther the soul rises to reason or 
reflection, we call it mind, spirit. — ^The distinction of the moxtads 
from each other is, therefore, this, that each (me, thoogh mirronBg 
the whole and the same universe in itself, does it from a difSexenft 
point of Tiew, and, therefore, differently, the one more, and the 
rest less perfectly. Each one is a different centre of the world 
which it mirrors. Each one contaiiis the whole uniyerse, the 
whole infinity within itself, and in tMa respect is like God, the 
only difference being that God knows every thing witii p^ifeot 
distinctness, while the monad represents it oonfosedly, though one 
monad may represent it more confusedly than another. The 
limitation of a monad does not, therefore, consist in its containing 
less than another or than God, but only in its containing more 
imperfectly or in its representing less distinctly. — Upon tixis stand* 
point the universe, in so far as every monad mirrors one and tht 
same universe, though each in a different way, represents a drama 
of the greatest possible difference, as well as of the greatest pos* 
sible unity and order, i, e. of the greatest possible perfection, &t 
the absoiuie harmony. For distinction in unity is harmony.—* 
But in still another respect the universe is a system of harmony. 
Since the monads do not work upon each other, but each one fol* 
lows only the law of its own being, there is danger lest the inner 
harmony of the universe may be disturbed. How is this dange? 
removed ? Thus, viz., every monad mirrors the whole and the 
same universe. The changes of the collected monads, therefore, 
run parallel with each other, and in this consists the harmony of 
all as prcrestablished by God. 

4. The Relation of the Deitt to the Monads. — ^What part 
does the conception of God play in the system of Leibnits ? Aa 
almost idle one. Following the strict consequences of his S3rstem, 
Leibnitz should have held to no proper theism, but the harmony 
of the universe should have taken the place of the Deity. Ordi» 
narily he considers God as the sufficient cause of all monads* 
But he was also accustomed to consider the final cause of a thing 
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as its snffident cause. In this respect, therefore, he almost iden- 
tifies God and the absolute final cause. Elsewhere he considers 
the Deity as a simple primitive substance, or as the individual 
primitive unity. Again, he speaks of ,Grod as a pure immaterial 
aetuality, (icttis purtis, while to the monads belongs matter, i, e. 
zeB^rained actuality, striving, ajppeHiio, Once he calls him a 
monad, though this is in manifest contradiction with the deter- 
XDiiiaUons otherwise assigned him. It was for Leibnitz a veiy 
diffioult problem to bring his monadology and Us theism into har- 
mony with each other, without giving up the premises of both. 
If he held fast to the substantiality of the monads, he was in dan- 
ger of making them independent of the Deity, and if he did not, 
he could hardly escape falling back into Spinozism. 

5. Thb Relation of Soul and Bobt is clearly explained on 
the standpoint of the pre-established harmony. This relation, tak- 
ing the premises of the monadology, might seem enigmatical. If 
no monad can work upon any other, how can the soul work upon 
the body to lead and move it ? The enigma is solved by the pre- 
eetabHshed harmony. While the body and soul, each one inde- 
pendently of the other, follows the laws of its being, the body 
working mechanically, and the soul pursuing ends, yet Grod has 
eetaMii^ed such a concordant harmony of the two activities, such 
a parallelism of the two functions, that there is in fact a perfect 
vnity for body and soul. There are, says Leibnitz, three views 
vespeoting the relation of body and soul. The first and most 
common supposes a reciprocal influence between the two, but such 
a view is untenable, because there can be no interchange between 
mind and matter. The second and occasional one {qf. ^ XX Y. 1), 
brings about this interchange through the constant assistance of 
€k>d, which is nothing more nor less than to make Grod a Deus ex 
macMna. Hence the only solution for the problem is the hypothe- 
sis of a pre-established harmony. Leibnitz illustrates these three 
views in the following example. Let one conceive of two watches, 
whose hands ever accurately point to the same time. This 
agreement may be explained, first (the common view), by sup- 
pooag an actual connection between the hands of each, so that 

10 
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the hand of the one watoh might draw the hand of the other after 
it, or seoond (the oocasional yiew), by conceiving of a watdi- 
maker who continually keeps the hands alike, or in fine (the pre- 
established harmony), by ascribing to each a mechanism so ex- 
quisitely wrought that each one goes in perfect independence of 
the other, and at the same time in entire agreement with it. — ^That 
the soul is immortal (indestructible)^ foUows at once from the 
doctrine of monads. There is no proper death. That which is 
called death is only the soul losing a part of the monads whieh 
compose the mechanism of its body, while the living element goes 
back to a condition similar to that in which it was before it csme 
upon the theatre of the world. 

6. The monadology has very important consequences in refer- 
ence to THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. As the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
by its opposition to Spinozism, had to do with the doctrine of be- 
ing, so by its opposition to the empiricism of Locke must it expound 
the theory of knowledge. Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing had attracted Leibnitz without satisfying him, and he 
therefore attempted a new investigation in his Nouveattx Easaisy 
in which he defended the doctrine of innate ideas. But this 
hypothesis of innate ideas Leibnitz now freed frotn that deleetive 
view which had justified the objections of Locke. The innateoess 
of the ideas must not be held as though they were explicitly and 
consciously contained in the mind, but rather the mind possesses 
them potentially and only virtually, though with the capacity to 
produce them out of itself. All thoughts are properly innate, t. e. 
they do not come into the mind from without, but are rather pro- 
duced by it from itself. Any external influence upon the mind is 
inconceivable, it even needs nothing external for its sensations. 
While Locke had compared the mind to an unwritten piece of 
paper, Leibnitz likened it to a block of marble, in which the veins 
prefigure the form of the statue. Hence the common antildiesis 
between rational and empirical knowledge disappears with Leib- 
nitz in the degrees of greater or less distinctness. — ^Among these 
theoretically innate ideas, Leibnitz recognizes two of special 
prominence, which take the first rank as principles of all knowl- 
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edige and all ratiooinatioD, — ^the prmoiple of oontradietion {prin' 
cipium contradictionisjj and the principle of sufficient cause 
{principium raiionis sujfftdentis). To these, as a principle of 
^e second rank, must be added Hie principium iftdiscemibUitim, 
or the principle that there are in natnre no two things wholly 
alike. 

7. The most elaborate exhibition of Leibnitz's theological 
views is given in his ThSodicie. The Th^dic6e, is, however, his 
weakest work, and has but a loose connection with the rest of his 
philosophy. Written at the instigation of a woman, it belies this 
origin neither in its form nor in its content — ^not in its form, for 
in its effort to be popular it becomes diffuse and unscientific, and 
not in its content, for it accommodates itself to the positive 
dogmas and the premises of theology farther than the scientific 
basis of the system of Leibnitz would permit. Li this work, 
Leibnitz investigates the relation of God to the world in order to 
show a conformity in this relation to a final cause, and to free Grod 
from the charge of acting without or contrary to an aim. Why 
is the world as it is ? God might have created it very differently. 
True, answers Leibnitz, God saw an infinite number of worlds as 
possible befort him, but out of all these he chose the one which 
aetoally is as the best. This is the famous doctrine of the best 
world, according to which no more perfect world is possible than 
the one which is. — ^But how so ? Is not the existence of evil at 
variance with this ? Leibnitz answers this objection by distinguish- 
ing three kinds of evil, the metaphysical, the physical, and the 
moraL The metaphysical evil, i. e, the finiteness and incomplete- 
ness of things, is necessary because inseparable from finite existence, 
and is thus independent of the will of God. Physical evil (pain, 
&c.), though not independent of the will of God, is often a good con- 
ditionally, i. 0. as a punishment or means of improvement. Moral 
evil or wickedness can in no way be charged to the will of God. 
Leibnitz took various ways to account for its existence, and obviate 
the contradiction lying between it and the conception of God. At 
one time he says that wickedness is only permitted by God as a 
conditio sine qua nan^ because without wickedness there were no 
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freedom, and without freedom no virtne. A^n, he rednoes tbe 
moral eyil to the metaphyBioal, and makes wickedness nothing but 
a want of perfection, a negation, a limitation, playing the same 
part as do the shadows in a painted picture, or the discords in a 
piece of music, which do not diminish the beauty, but only in* 
crease it through contrast. Again, he distinguidies between the 
material and the formal element in a wicked act. The material 
of sin, the power to act, is from God, but the formal element, the 
wickedness of the act, belongs wholly to man, and is the result 
of his limitation, or, as LeibnitB here and there expresses it, of his 
eternal self-predestination. In no case can the harmony of the 
universe be destroyed through such a cause. 

These are the chief points of Leibnitz^s philosophy. The 
general characteristic of it as given in the beginning of the pres- 
ent section, will be found to have its sanction in the specific exhi- 
bition that has now been furnished. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 



BERKELEY. 



Leibnitz had not carried out the standpoint of idealism to its 
extreme. He had indeed, on the one side, explained space and 
motion and bodily things as phenomena which had their existence 
only in a confused representation, but on the other side, he had 
not wholly denied the existence of the bodily world, but had rec- 
ognized as a reality lying at its basis, the world of monads. The 
phenomenal or bodily world had its fixed and substantial founda- 
tion in the monads. Thus Leibnitz, though an idealist, did not 
wholly break with realism. The ultimate consequence of a sub- 
jective idealism would have been to wholly deny the reality of 
the objective, sensible world, and explain corporeal objects as 
simply phenomena, as nothing but subjective notions without any 
objective reality as a basis. This consequence the idealiatic 
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oounterpart to the ultimate realistie result of materialiBin- 
pears in George Berkdeyy who was bom in Ireland, 1684, made 
bishop of the Anglican Char eh in 1734, and died in 1753. Hence, 
tboQgh he followed the empiricism of Locke, and sustained no 
outward connection with Leibnitz, we must place him in immediate 
sruGcession to the latter as the perfecter of a subjective idealism. 

Oar sensations, says Berkeley, are entirely snbjectiye. We 
axe wholly in error if we belieye that we have a sensation of ex- 
teomal objects or perceive them That which we have and per- 
oeive is only onr sensations. It is e. g* clear, that by the sense of 
sight we can see neither the distance, the size, nor the form of 
objects, but that we only eonchide that these exist, becanse our 
experience has taught ns that a certain sensation of sight is al- 
ways attended by certain sensations of touch. That which we 
see is only colors, clearness, obscurity, &c., and it is therefore 
false to say that we see and feel the same thing. So also we 
neyer go out of ourselves for those sensations to which we ascribe 
most decidedly an objective character. The peculiar objects of 
our understanding are only our own affections ; aU ideas are hence 
only our own sensations. But just as there can be no sensations 
outside of the sensitive subject, so no idea can have existence out- 
side of him who possesses it. The so-called objects exist only in 
our notion, and have a being only as they are perceived. It is 
the great error of most philosophers that they ascribe to corporeal 
objects a being outside the conceiving mind, and do not see that 
they are only mental. It is not possible that material things 
dxoold produce any thing so wholly distinct ftota. themselves as 
aesaations and notions. There is no such thing as a material ex^ 
temal world \ mind alone exists as thiTiking being, whose nature 
c<»8ist8 in thinking and willing. But whence then arise all our 
sensations which come to us like the images of fancy, without our 
agency, and which are thus no products of our will ? They arise 
£rom a spirit superior to ourselves — ^for only a spirit can produce 
within us notions — even from God. Gk>d gives us ideas ; but as 
it would be contradictory to assert that a being could give what 
it does not possess, so ideas exist in Ghd, and we derive them 
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from him. These ideas in God may be called archetypes, and 
those in ns ectypes. — ^In consequence of this view, says Berkeley, 
ire do not deny an independent reality of things, we only deny 
that they can exist elsewhere than in an understanding. Instead 
therefore of speaking of a nature in which, e, g, the son is tlie 
canse of warmth, &c., the accurate expression would be this : Gk>d 
announces to us through the sense of sight that we should soon 
perceive a sensation of warmth. Hence by nature we are only to 
understand the succession or the connection of ideas, and by 
natural laws the constant order in which they proceed, t. e. the 
laws of the association of ideas. This thorough-going subjectave 
idealism, this complete denial of matter, Berkeley considered as 
the surest way to oppose materialism and atheism. 
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SECTION XXXV. 

WOLFF. 

The idealism of Berkeley, as was to be expected from the 
nature of the case, remained without any farther development, 
but the philosophy of Leibnitz was taken up and subjected to a 
farther revision by Christian Wolff, He was bom in Breslau in 
1679. He was chosen professor at Halle, where he became ob- 
noxious to the charge of teaching a doctrine at variance with the 
Scriptures, and drew upon himself such a violent opposition from 
the theologians of the university, that a cabinet order was issued 
for his dismissal on the 8th of November, 1723, and he was en- 
joined to leave Prussia within forty-eight hours on pain of being 
hung. He then became professor in Marburg, but was after- 
wards recalled to Prussia by Frederic II. immediately upon his 
accession to the throne. He was subsequently made baron, and 
died 1754. In his chief thoughts he followed Leibnitz, a con- 
nection which he himself admitted, though he protested against 
the identification of his philosophy with that of Leibnitz, and ob- 
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jeeted to the name, PhUosophia Leiinitio-Wolffiana^ which was 
taktti by his disciple Bilfinger. The historical merit of Wolff is 
tkreefold. First, and most important, he laid claim again to the 
whole domain of knowledge in the name of philosophy, and 
sought again to bnild up a systematic framework, and make an 
encyclopedia of philosophy in the highest sense of the word. 
Though he did not himself furnish much new material for this 
purpose, yet he « carefully elaborated and arranged that which he 
found at hand. Secondly, he made again the philosophical method 
as such, an object- of attention. His cirn method is, indeed, an 
external one as to its content, namely, the mathematical or the 
mathematico-syllogistical, recommended by Leibnitz, and by the 
application of this his whole philosophizing sinks to a level for- 
malism. (For instance, in his principles of architecture, the 
eighth proposition is — '' a window must be wide enough for two 
persons to recline together conveniently," — a proposition which is 
thus proved : '^ we are more frequently accustomed to recline and 
look out at a window in company with another person than alone, 
and hence, since the builder of the house should satisfy the owner 
in every respect (^ 1), he must make a window wide enough for 
two persons conveniently to recline within it at the same time '\ 
Still this formalism is not without its advantage, for it subjects 
the philosophical content to a logical treatment. Thirdly, Wolff 
has taught philosophy to speak German, an art which it has not 
since forgotten. Next to Leibnitz, he is entitled to the merit of 
having made the German language for ever the organ of philos- 
ophy. 

The following remarks will suffice for the content and the 
scientific classification of Wolff's philosophy. He defines philos- 
ophy to be the science of the possible as such. But that is pos- 
sible which contains no contradiction. Wolff defends this de- 
finition against the charge of presuming too much. It is not 
affirmed, he says, with this definition that either he or any other 
philosopher knows every thing which ^ is possible. The definition 
only claims for philosophy the whole province of human knowl- 
edge, and it is certainly proper that philosophy should be de- 
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scribed according to the highest perfection which it can attain^ 
even though it has not yet actually reached it. — ^In what parts 
now does this science of the possible consist ? Beijing on the 
perception that there are within the soul two faculties, one of 
knowing and one of willing, Wolff divides philosophy into two 
great parts, theoretical philosophy (an expression, however, which 
first appears among his followers), or metaphysics, and practical 
philosophy. Logic precedes both as a preliminary training for 
philosophical study. Metaphysics are still farther divided hj 
Wolff into ontology, cosmology, psychology, and natural the- 
ology ; practical philosophy he divides into ethics, whose object 
is man as man ; economics, whose object is man as a member of 
the family ; and politics, whose object is man as a citizen of the 
state. 

1. Ontology is the first part of Wolff's metaphysics. Ontol- 
ogy treats of what are now called categories, or those fundamental 
conceptions which are applied to every object, and must therefore 
at the outset be investigated. Aristotle had already famished a 
table of categories, but he had derived t£dm wholly empirically. 
It is not much better with the ontology of Wolff; it is laid out 
like a philosophical dictionary. At its head he places the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, viz. : it is not possible for any thing to be, 
and at the same time not to be. The conception of the possible 
at once follows from this principle. That is possible which con- 
tains no contradiction. . That is necessary, the opposite of which 
contradicts itself, and that is accidental, the opposite of which is 
possible. Every thing which is possible is a thing, though onlj 
an imaginary one ; that which neither is, nor is possible, is no- 
thing. When many things together compose a thing, this is a 
whole, and the individual things comprehended by it are its parts. 
The greatness of a thing consists in the multitude of its parts. 
If A contains that by which we can understand the being of B, 
then that in A by which B becomes understood is the ground 
of B, and the whole A which contains the ground of B is its 
cause. That which contains the ground of its properties is the 
essence of a thing. Space is the arrangement of things which 
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exist ooxgointlj. Plaoe is the determinate way in which a thing 
exists in conjunction with others. Movement is change of place. 
Time is the arrangement of that which exists sncoessiyely, etc. 

2. Cosmology. — ^Wolff defines the world to be a series of ohang* 
ing objects, which exist conjointly and successively, but which are 
80 connected together that one ever contains the ground of the 
other. Things are connected in space and in time. By virtue of 
this universal connection, the world is one united whole; the 
essence of the world consists in the manner of its connection. 
But this manner cannot be changed. It can neither receive any 
new ingredients nor lose any of those it possesses. From the 
essence of the world spring all its changes. In this respect the 
world is a machine. Events in the world are only hypothetically 
necessary in so far as previous events have had a certain character; 
they are accidental in so far as the world might have been directed 
otherwise. In respect to the question whether the world had a 
beginning in time, Wolff does not express himself explicitly. 
Since God is independent of time, but the world has been from 
eternity in time, the world therefore is in no case eternal in any 
sense like Gi>d. But according to Wolff, neither space nor time 
has any substantial being. Body is a connected thing composed 
of matter, and possessing a moving power within itself. The 
powers of a body taken together are called its nature, and the 
comprehension of all being is called nature in general. That 
which has its ground in the essence of the world is called natural, 
and that which has not, is supernatural, or a wonder. At the 
close of his cosmology, Wolff treats of the perfection and imper- 
fection of the world. The perfection of a world consists in the 
hannony with each other of every thing which exists conjointly 
and successively. But since every thing has its separate rules, 
the individual must give up so much from its perfection as is 
necessary for the symmetry of the whole. 

3. Rational Psychologt. — ^The soul is that within us which 
is self-oonscious. In the self-conspiousness of the soul are itself and 
other objects. Consciousness is either clear or indistinct. Clear 
ooDSoiousness is thought. The soul is a simple incorporeal sub- 

10* 
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stance. There dwells within it a power to represent to itself « 
world. In this sense brutes .also may have a soul, but a soul 
which possesses understanding and will is mind, and mind belongs 
alone to men. The soul of man is a mind joined to a body, and 
this is the distinction between men and superior spirits. The 
movements of the soul and of the body harmonize with each other 
by virtue of the preestabUshed harmony. The freedom of the 
human soul is the power according to its own arbitrament, to. 
choose of two possible things that which pleases it best. But the 
soul does not decide without motives, it ever chooses that which 
it holds to be the best. Thus the soul would seem impelled to its 
action by its representations, but the understanding is not con- 
strained to its representations of that which is good and bad, and 
hence also the will is not constrained, but free. As a simple 
being the soul is indivisible, and hence incorruptible ; the souls 
of brutes, however, have no understanding, and hence enjoy no 
conscious existence after death. This belongs alone to the human 
soul, and hence the human soul alone is immortal 

4. Natural Theology. — ^Wolff uses here the coemol(^cal 
argument to demonstrate the existence of a God. G-od might 
have made different worlds, but has preferred the present one as 
the best. This world has been called into being by the will of 
God. His aim in its creation was the manifestation of his own 
perfection. Evil in the world does not spring from the Divine 
will, but from the limited being of human things. God permits 
it only as a means of good. 

This brief aphoristic exposition of Wolff's metaphysics, shows 
how greatly it is related to the doctrine of Leibnitz. The latter, 
however, loses much of its speculative profoundness by the abstract 
and logical treatment it receives in the hands of Wolffl For the 
most part, the specific elements of the monadology remain in the 
background ; with Wolff, his simple beings are not representative 
like the Monads, but more like the Atoms. Hence there is with 
him much that is illogical and contradictory. His peculiar merit in 
metaphysics is ontology, which he has elaborated far more strictly 
than his predecessors. A multitude of philosophical terminations 
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owe to bim their ori^, and ^heir introdaction inco philosophieal 
language. 

The philosophy of Wolff, eomprehensible and distinct as it 
iras, and by its composition in the German language more aoees- 
sible than that of Leibnitz, soon became the popular philosophy, 
and gained an extensire influence. Among the names which de- 
serve credit for their scientific treatment of it, we may mention 
Thumming, 1697-1728; BUfinger, 1693-1750; BaumeisteVy 
1708-1785; Baumgarten the esthetic, 1714-1762; and his 
sdiiolar Meier, 1718-1777. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 

THE GERMAN CLEARING UP. 

Under the influence of the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff, 
though without any immediate connection with it, there arose in 
Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth century, an 
eclectic popular philosophy, whose different phases may be em- 
braced under the name of the German clearing up. It has 
but little significance for the history of philosophy, though not 
without importance in other respects. Its great aim was to secure 
a higher culture, and hence a cultivated and polished style of 
reasoning is the form in which it philosophized. It is the German 
counterpart of the French clearing up. As the latter closed 
the realistic period of development by drawing the ultimate con- 
sequence of materialism, so the former closed the idealistic series 
by its tendency to an extreme subjectivism. To the men of this 
direction, the empirical, individual Ego becomes the absolute; 
they forget every thing else for it, or rather every thing else has 
a value in their eyes only in proportion as it refers and ministers 
to the subject by contributing to its demands and satisfying its 
inner cravings. Hence the question of inmiortality becomes now 
the great problem of philosophy (in which respect we may men* 
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tion Mendelssohn^ 1727-1786, the most important man in this 
direotion) ; the eternal duration of the indiyidoal soul is the chief 
point of interest; objectiye ideas or truths of faith, e, g. the per- 
sonality of God, though not denied, cease to have an interest ; it 
is held as a standing article of belief that we can know nothing 
of God. In another current of this direction, it is moral philoso- 
phy and esthetics {Garvey, 1742-1798 ; Engd^ 1741-1802 ; Ahht, 
1738-1766 ; Sulzer, 1720-1779) which find a scientific treatment, 
because both these preserve a subjective interest. In gener^, 
every thing is viewed in its useful relations ; the useful becomes 
the peculiar criterion of truth ; that which is not useful to the 
subject, or which does not minister to his subjective ends, is set 
aside. In connection with this turn of mind stands the prevail- 
ing teleological direction which the investigations of nature as- 
sumed {Beimarus, 1694-1765), and the utilitarian character given 
to ethics. The happiness of the individual was considered as 
the highest principle and the supreme end {Basedow^ 1723-1790). 
Even religion is contemplated from this point of view. Keima' 
rus wrote a treatise upon the " advantages " of religion, in which 
he attempted to prove that religion was not subversive of earthly 
pleasure, but rather increased it; and Steiribart (1738-1 80d) 
elaborated, in a number of treatises, the theme that all wisdom 
consists alone in attaining happiness, i, e. enduring satisfaction, 
and that the Christian religion, instead of forbidding this, was 
rather iteelf the true doctrine of happiness. In other particnlars 
Christianity received only a temperate respect ; wherever it laid 
claim to any authority disagreeable to the subject (as in individ- 
ual doctrines like that of future punishment), it was opposed, and 
in general the effort was made to counteract, as far as possible, the 
positive dogma by natural religion. Beimarus, for example, the 
most zealous defender of theism and of the teleological investiga- 
tion of nature, is at the same time the author of the Wolfenbiittel 
fragments. By criticizing the Gospel history, and every thing 
positive and transmitted, and by rationalizing the supernatural in 
religion, the subject displayed its new-found independence. In 
fine, the subjective standpoint of this period exhibits itself in the 
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xnimeronB autobiographies and sclf-oonfessions then so preralent ; 
the isolated self is the object of admiring contempUktion (Boua- 
seaUf 1712-1778, and his confessions) ; it beholds itself mirrored 
in its particular conditions, sensations, and views — a sort of flirta- 
tion with itself, which often rises to sickly sentimentality. Ac- 
cording to all this, it is seen to be the extreme consequence of 
Bubjeotive idealism which constitutes the character of the Q^rman 
bearing up period, which thus closes the series of an idealistio 
deyelopmcnt. 
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SECTION XXXVII. 

TRANSITION TO KANT. 

The idealistic and the realistic stage of development to which 
we have now been attending, each ended with a dne-sided result 
Instead of actually and internally reconciling the opposition be- 
tween thought and being, they both issued in denying the one or 
the other of these factors. Realism, on its side, had made matter 
absolute ; and idealism, on its side, had endowed the empirical 
Ego with the same attribute— extremes in which philosophy was 
threatened with totaf destruction. It had, in fact, in Germany as 
in France, become merged in the most superficial popular philoso- 
phy. Then Kant arose, and brought again into one channel the 
two streams which, when separate from each other, threatened to 
lose themselves amid the sands. Kant is the great renovator of 
philosophy, who brought back to their point of divergence the one- 
sided efforts which had preceded him, and embraced them in their 
unity and totality. He stands in some special and fitting rela- 
tion either antagonistic or harmonious to all others — to Locke 
no less than to Hume, to the Scottish philosophers no less than 
to the English and French moralists, to the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz and of Wolff, as well as to the materialism of the French 
and the utilitarianism of the German clearing up period. His 
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relation to the deyelopment of a partial idealism and a one-sided 
realiBm is thus stated : Empiricism had made the Ego purely pas- 
sire and subordinate to the sensible external world — ^idealism had 
made it purely active, and given it a sovereignty over the sensible 
world ; Kant attempted to strike a balance between these two 
daims, by affirming that the Ego as practical is firee and aatono- 
mic, an unconditioned lawgiver for itself, while as theoretical it 
is receptive and conditioned >y the phenomenal world ; but at the 
same time the theoretical Ego contains the two sides within itself 
for if, on the one side, empiricism may be justified upon the 
ground that the material and only field of all our knowledge is 
furnished by experience, so en the other side, rationalism may be 
justified on the ground that there is an apriori fiEU>tor and basis 
to our knowledge, for in experience itself we make use of ccmeep- 
tions which are not furnished by experience, but are contained 
apriori in our understanding. 

In order, now, that we may bring the very elaborate frame- 
work of the Kantian philosophy into a clearer outline, let us 
briefly glance at its fundamental conceptions, and notice its chief 
principles and results. Kant subjected the activity of the hu- 
man mind in knowing, and the origin of our experience, to his 
critical investigation. Hence his philosophy is called critical 
philosophy, or criticism, because it aims to be essentially an ex- 
amination of our faculty of knowledge ; it is also called transcen- 
dental philosophy, since Kant calls the reflection of the reaaoa 
upon its relation to the objective world, a transcendental reflec- 
tion (transcendental must not be confounded with transcendent), 
or, in other words, a transcendental knowledge is one ^^ whioh 
does not relate so much to objects of knowledge, as to our way 
of knowing them, so far as this is apriori possible." The exami- 
nation of the faculty of knowledge, which Kant attempts in hiB 
^' Critick of Pure Beasan,^^ shows the following results. All 
knowledge is a product of two &ctors, the knowing subject and 
the external world. Of these two &ctors, the latter furnishea 
our knowledge with experience, as the matter, and the former 
with the conceptions of the imderstanding, as the form, through. 
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which a conneoted knowledge, or a synthesis of onr peroepticms 
in a whole of experience first becomes possible. If there were 
no external world, then would there be no phenomena ; if there 
were no nnderstanding, then these phenomena, or perceptions, 
whixA are infinitely manifold, wonld never be brought into the 
unity of a notion, and thus no experience were possible. Thus, 
while intuitions without conceptions are blind, and conceptions 
without intuitions are empty, knowledge is a union of the two, 
since it requires that the form of conception should be filled with 
the matter of experience, and that the matter of experience 
should be apprehended in the net of the understanding's concep- 
tion& Neyertheless, we do not know things as they are in them- 
sebres. First, because the categories, or the forms of our under- 
standing preyent. By bringing that which is given as the mate- 
rial of knowledge into our own conceptions as the form, there is 
manifestly a change in respect of the objects, which become 
thought of not as they are, but only as we apprehend them ; they 
a|^»ear to us only as they are transmuted into categories. But 
besides this subjective addition, there is yet another. Secondly , 
we do not know things as they are in themselves, because even 
the intuitions which we bring within the form of the understand- 
ing's conceptions, are not pure and uncolored, but are already 
penetrated by a subjective medium, namely, by the universal form 
of all objects of sense, space and time. Space and time are also 
subjective additions, forms of sensuous intuition, which are just 
as origLQally present in our minds as the fundamental conceptions 
or categories of our understanding. That which we would repre- 
sent intuitively to ourselves we must place in space and time, for 
without these no intuition is possible. From this it follows that 
it is only phenomena which we know, and not things in themselves 
separate from space and time. 

A superficial apprehension of these Kantian principles might 
lead one to suppose that Kant's criticism did not essentially go 
beyond the standpoint of Locke's empiricism. But such a sup- 
position disappears upon a careful scrutiny. Kant was obliged to 
recognize with Hume that the conceptions, cause and effect, sub- 
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stance and aitrilmte, and ihe other conceptions which the hnmas 
understanding sees itself necessitated to think in the phenomcDa, 
and in which erery one of its thoughts must be found, do not wise 
from any experience of the sense. For instance, when we become 
affected through different senses, and perceive a white color, tu^ 
sweet taste, a rough sur&oe, &c., and predicate all these of one 
thing, as a piece of sugar, there come from without only the plu- 
rality of sensations, while the conception of unity cannot c<»ie 
through sensation, but isa category or conception borne oy^ to 
the sensations from the mind itseli But instead of denying, ibr 
this reason, the reality of these conceptions of the understandb^ 
Kant took a step in advance, assigning a peculiar province to this 
activity of the understanding, and showing that these forms of 
thou^t thus frumished to the matter of experience are immaneiit 
laws of the human faculty of knowledge, the peculiar laws of the 
understanding's operations, which may be obtained by a p^eet 
analysis of our thinking activity. (Of these laws or conceptions 
there are twelve, viz., unity, plurality, totality ; reality, negation, 
limitation ; substantiality, causality, reciprocal action ; possibili> 
ty, actuality, and necessity.) 

From what has been said we can see the three chief prindples 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge : 

1. We know only Phenomena and not Things in Thkk- 
SELVES. — The experience furnished us by the external world be- 
comes so adjusted and altered in ite relations (for we appr^iend it 
at first in the subjective framework of space and time, and then 
in the equally subjective forms of our understanding's OMioep- 
tions), that it no longer represents the thing itself in its original 
condition, pure and unmixed. 

2. Nevertheless Experience is the onlt Province of cub 
Knowledge, and there is no Science of the UNcoNDiTioifED. 
— This follows of course, for since every knowledge is the product 
of the matter of experience, and the form of the understanding, and 
depends thus upon the co-working of the sensory and the under* 
standing, then no knowledge is possible of objectefor which one of 
these factors, experience, fails us; a knowledge alone from tlie«i^ 
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derBtaading's oonoeptions of the unconditioned is illusory sinoe 
the sensory can show no unconditioned object corresponding to the 
conoeption. Hence the questions which Kant places at the head 
of his whole Critick ; how are synthetical judgments apriori pos- 
sible ? {. e, can we widen our knowledge apriori, by thought alone, 
beyond the sensuous experience ? is a knowledge of the super- 
sensible possible ? must be answered with an unconditional nega- 
tive. 

8. Still, if the human knowledge makes no effort to stride 
beyond the narrow limits of experience, i. e, to become transcend- 
ent, it inrolres itself in the greatest contradictions. The three 
ideas of the reason, the psychological, the oosmological, and the 
tiieologieal, viz. (a) the idea of an absolute subject, i. e, of the 
soul, or of immortality, (5) the idea of the world as a totality of 
all conditions and phenomena, (c) the idea of a most perfect 
being — are so wholly without application to the empirical ac- 
tuality, are so truly regulative, and not constitutive priaciplesy 
which are only the pure products of the reason, and are so en- 
tirely without a correspondent object in experience, that when- 
ever they are applied to experience, i. e, become conceived of as 
actually existing objects, they lead to pure logical errors, to the 
most obvious paralogisms and sophisms. These errors, which are 
partly fidse conclusions and paralogisms, and partly unavoidable 
contradictions of the reason with itself, Kant undertook to show 
in reference to all the ideas of the reason. Take, e. g. the cosmo- 
logical idea. Whenever the reason posits any transcendental 
expressions in reference to the universe, i, e. attempts to apply 
tiie forms of the finite to the infinite, it is at once evident l^t 
the antithesis of these expressions can be proved just as well as 
the thesis. The affirmation that the world has a beginning in 
time, and limits in space, can be proved as well as, and no bet- 
ter than its opposite, that the world has no beginning in time, 
and no spacial limits. Whence it follows that all speculative cos 
mology is an assumption by the reason. So also with the theo- 
logical idea; it rests on bare logical paralogisms, and false con- 
dusiansi as Kant, with great acuteness, shows m reference to each 
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of the proofii for the being of a Ood, irhich previoua dogmatic 
philosophies had attempted. It is therefore impossible to prove 
and to oonoeive of the existence of a Qod as a Supreme Being, or 
of tiie soul as a real subject, or of a eomprehending universe. 
The peculiar problems of metaphysics lie outside the province 
of philosophical knowledge. 

Such is the negative part of the Kantian philosophy ; its pos- 
itive complement is found in the ^ Critick of ihs Practical 
BeasonJ*^ While the mind as theoretical and cognitive is wholly 
conditioned, and ruled by the objective and sensible world, and 
thus knowledge is only possible through intuition, yet as practical 
does it go wholly beyond ihe given (the sense impulse), and is de- 
termined only through the categorical imperative, and the mtival 
law, whidi is itself, and is therefore free and autonomic; the 
ends which it pursues are those which itself, as moral t^irit, 
places before itself; objects are no more its masters and lawgiv* 
ers, to which it must yield if it would know the truth, but its 
servants, which it may use for its own ends in actualizing its 
moral law. While the theoretical mind is united to a world of 
sense and phenomena, a world obedient to necessary laws, the 
practical mind, by virtue of the freedom essential to it, by virtue 
of its direction towards an absolute aim, belongs to a purely in- 
telligible and supersensible world. This is the practical idealkm 
of Kant, from which he derives the three practical postulates of 
the immortality of the soul, moral freedom, and the being of a 
€h)d, which, as tlieoretical truths, had been before denied. 

With this brief sketch for our guidance, let us now pass on 
to a more extended exposition of the Kantian Philosophy. 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 

KANT. 

IimnaimeJ Kjuii was bam at Kdnigsbeig in PnuBia, April 
22, 1724. His &iher an honest saddlemaker, and bis mother a 
prodeat and jrohs woman, exerted a good infloenoe vpon bim in 
bis earliest youtib. In the year 1740 be entered the nmrersity, 
where he connected Jiimaftlf with the theological department^ but 
devoted the most of bis time to ^lilosopby, mathematicB, and 
physics. He commenced bis litoary career in bis twenty-third 
year, in 1747, with a treatiae entitled '^ Thoughts concermng ike 
true estimate of Living Forces.'*^ He was obliged by his pecu- 
niary drcnmstances to spend some years as a private tator in dif- 
ferent funilies in the neighboriiood of Konig^berg. In 1755 he 
took a place in the nniyersity as ^*' privai-docent^'* iHiich position 
he held for fifteen years, daring wbidi time he gave lectures npon 
logic, meta{^yBic8, physics, mathematics, and also, during tiie 
latter part of the time, vapou ethics, anthropology, and physical 
geograi^y. At this period he adhered for tiie most part to the 
school of Wolff, though early expressing his doubts in respect of 
dogmatism. From the publication of his first treatise he applied 
himself to writing with unwearied activity, thou^ his great 
work, the '^ Gritick of pure Beaaon^^ did not appear till his 
fifty-seventh year, 1781. His ^^OrUick of the practical Beason,^^ 
was issued in 1787, and his ^^Bdigion within the bounds of 
pure Beason,'^ in 1793. In 1770, in his forty-sixth year, he was 
chosen ordinary professor of logic and metaphysics, a chair which 
he continued to fill uninterruptedly till 1794, when the weakness of 
age obliged him to leave it. Invitations to professorships at Jena, 
Erlangen, and Halle, were given him and rejected. As soon as 
he became known, the noblest and most active minds flocked from 
all parts of Germany to Konigsberg, to sit at the feet of the sage 
who was master there. One of his worshippers, Beuss, professor 
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of philoBophj at WiinEbnrg, who abode but a brief tLme at Ko- 
xugsberg, entered his chamber, dechtring that he had come oae 
hundred and sixty miles* in order to see Kant and to speak with 
hiin. — ^During the last seventeen years of his life he occupied a 
little house with a garden, in a quiet quarter of the city, where 
his cahn and regular mode of life might be undisturbed. Hk 
habits of life were very simple. He never left his native provinee 
even to go as far as Dantzic. His longest journeys were to visit 
some oountry-seats in the environs of KOnigsberg. Neverih^ 
less, as his lectures upon physical geography testify, he acquired 
by reading the most accurate knowledge of the earth. He knew 
all of Rousseau's works, of which EmUs at its first appearance 
detained him for a number of days from his customary walks. 
Kant died February 12, 1804, in the eightieth year of his lile. 
He was of medium stature, finely built, with blue eyes, and always 
enjoyed sound health till in his latter years, when he beoame 
childish. He was never married. His character was marked by 
an earnest love of truth, great candor, and simple modesty. 

Though Kant's great work, the " Critick of pure Beason," 
which created an epoch in the history of philosophy, did not ap- 
pear till 1781 ; yet had he previously shown an approach towards 
the same standpoint in several smaller treatises, and partieulu'ly 
in his inaugural dissertation which appeared in 1770, '' Goncemr 
ing the form and the principles of the Sense^World and that 
of the Understanding.^^ Kant himself refers the inner genesis 
of his critical standpoint to Hume. ''I freely confess," he 
says, ^' that it was David Hume who first roused me from mj 
dogmatic slumber, and gave a different direction to my investi- 
gations in the field of speculative philosophy." The critical view 
therefore first beoame developed in Kant as he left the dogmatic 
metaphysical school, the Wolffian philosophy in which he had 
grown up, and went over to the study of a sceptical empiricism 
in Hume. '| Hitherto," says Kant at the close of his Critick of 
pure Beason, '' men have been obliged to ehoose mther a dogmati- 

^ A GeouMi mile Is about four and a half Kt ^mA mika.*— Tb. 
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oal direedon, like Wolff, or a soeptioal one, like Hume. The 
oiilioal road alone is yet open. If the reader has bad pleasure 
and patience in travelling along this in my company, let him now 
floatribnte bis aid in making this by-patb into a highway, in order 
tiiat that which many centuries could not effect may now be at- 
tained before the expiration of the present, and the reason be- 
ooime perfectly content in respect of that which has hitherto, but 
in vain, engaged its curiosity." Kant had the clearest conscious- 
ness respecting the relation of his criticism to the previous phi- 
losophy. He compares the revolution which he himself had 
brought about in philosophy with that wrought by Copernicus in 
astronomy. ^' Hitherto it has been assumed that all our knowl- 
edge must regulate itself according to the objects ; but all at- 
tempts to make any thing out of them apriori, through notions 
whereby our knowledge might be enlarged, proved, under this 
supposition, abortive. Let us, then, try for once whether we do 
not succeed better with the problems of metaphysics, by assuming 
that the objects must regulate themselves according to our knowl- 
edge, a mode of viewing the subject which accords so much better 
with the desired possibility of a knowledge of them apriori, 
which must decide something concerning objects before they are 
given us. The circumstances are in tlus case precisely the same 
as with the first thoughts of Copernicus, who, finding that his at- 
tempt to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies did not suc- 
ceed, when he assumed the whole starry host to revolve around 
the spectator, tried whether he should not succeed better, if he 
left the spectator himself to turn, and the stars on the contrary 
at rest." In these words we have the principle of a subjective 
idealism, most clearly and decidedly expressed. 

In the succeeding exposition of the Kantian philosophy we 
shall most suitably follow the classification adopted by Kant him- 
selfl His principle of classification is a psychological one. All 
the Acuities of the soul, he says, may be referred to three, which 
are incapable of any farther reduction ; knowing, feeling, and 
desire. The first faculty contains the principles, the governing 
laws for all the three. So far as the faculty of knowledge con- 
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tains the prineiples of knowledge itself, is it theoretieal reason, 
and so far as it contains the principles of desire and action, is it 
practical reason, whOe, so far as it contains the principles whidi 
regulate the feelings of pleasure and pain, is it a faculty of 
judgment. Thus the Kantian philosophy (on its critical side) 
divides itself into three criticks, (1) Critick of pure i. e, theoret- 
ical reason, (2) Critick of practical reason, (3) Critick of ^e 

judgment. 

I. C&iTicK OF FUKB B.EA80N. — The critick of pure reason, 

says Kant, is the inventory in which all our possessions thnm^ 
pure reason are systematically arranged. What are these pos- 
sessions ? When we have a cognition, what is it that we faring 
thereto ? To answer these questions, Kant explores the two 
chief fields of our theoretical consciousness, the two chief factors 
of all knowledge, the sensory and the understanding. Firstly : 
what does our sensory or our faculty of intuition possess apriori? 
Secondly ; what is the apriori possession of our understanding ? 
The first of these questions is discussed in the transcendental 
jEsthetics (a title which we must take not in the sense now com- 
monly attached to the word, but in its etymological signification 
as the ^' science of the apriori principles of the sensory ") ; and 
the second in the transcendental Logic or Analytics. Sense and 
understanding are thus the two factors of all knowledge, the two 
stalks — ^as Kant expresses it-— of our knowledge, which may 
spring from a common root, though this is unknown to us : the 
sensory is the receptivity, and the understanding the c^ontaneity 
of our cognitive faculty ; by the sensory, which can only furnish 
intuitions, objects become given to us ; by the understanding, 
which forms conceptions, these objects become thought Coneep- 
tions without intuitions are empty ; intuitions without conceptions 
are blind. Intuitions and conceptions constitute the reciprocally 
complemental elements of our intellectual activity. What now 
are the apriori principles respectively of our knowledge, through 
the sense and through the thought ? The first of these questions, 
as already said, is answered by 

1. The Tbanscbndental Esthetics. — To anticipate at once 
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tbe answer, we mAy say that the apriori prinoiples of our knowledge 
tihroiigh the sense, the original forms of sensuons intuition, are 
space and time. Spaoe is the form of the external sense, by 
means of which objects are given to us as existing outside of our- 
selves separately and conjointly ; time is the form of the inner 
0ttise, by means of which the circumstances of our own soul-life 
become objects to our consciousness. If we abstract every thing 
belonging to the matter of our sensations, £^ace remains as the 
universal form in which all the materials of the external sense 
CDiist be arranged. K we abstract every thing which belongs to 
the matter of our inner sense, time remains as the form which 
the movement of the mind had filled. Spaoe and time are the 
kighest forms of the outer and inner sense. That these forms 
lie apriori in the human mind, Kant proves, first, directly from 
the nature of these conceptions themselves ; and, secondly, indi- 
rectty by showing that without apriori presupposing these eon- 
oeptions, it were not possible to have any certain science of un- 
doubted validity. The first of these he calls the metaphysical^ 
and the second the transcendenixd discussion, 

(1.) In the metaphysical discussion it is to be shown, (a) that 
spaoe and time are apriori given, (5) that these notions belong to 
the sensory (aesthetics) and not to the understanding (logic), i, e, 
tiiat they are intuitions and not conceptions, (a) That space 
and time are apriori is clear from the fact that every experience, 
before it can be, must presuppose already a space and time. I 
perceive something as external to me ; but this external presup- 
poses space. Again, I have two sensations at the same time and 
suceessively ; this presupposes time. (5) Space and time, how- 
ever, are by no means conceptions, but forms of intuition, or in- 
tuitions themselves. For in every universal conception the indi- 
vidual is coTnprehended under it, and is not a part of it ; but in 
spaoe and time, all individual spaces and times are parts of and 
contained within the universal space and the universal time. 

(2.) In the transceTidental discussion Kant draws his proof 
indirectly by showing that certain sciences, universally recognized 
as such, can only be conceived upon the supposition that space 
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and time are apriori. A pure mathematics is only possible on 
the ground that space and time are pure and not empirical inta- 
itions. Kant comprises the whole problem of the Transcendental 
Esthetics in the question — ^how are pure mathematical sciences 
possible ? The ground, says Kant, upon which pure mathematies 
moves, is space and time. But now mathematics utters its prin- 
ciples as unirersal and necessary. Universal and necessary prin- 
ciples, however, can never come from experience ; they must have 
an apriori ground ; consequently it is impossible that space and 
time, out of which mathematics receives its principles, should be 
first given aposteriori ; they must be given apriori as pure in- 
tuitions. Hence we have a knowledge apriori, and a science 
which rests upon apriori grounds ; and the matter simply resolves 
itself into this, viz. : whosoever should deny that apriori knowl* 
edge can be, must also at the same time deny the possibility of 
mathematics. But if the fundamental truths of mathematics 
are intuitions apriori, we might conclude that there may be also 
apriori conceptions, out of which, in connection with these pure 
intuitions, a metaphysics could be formed. This is the positive 
result of the Transcendental j^sthetics, though with this positive 
side the negative is closely connected. Intuition or immediate 
knowledge can be attained by man only through the sensory, 
whose universal intuitions are only space and time. But since 
these intuitions of space and time are no objective relations, but 
only subjective forms, there is therefore something subjective 
mingled with all our intuitions, and we can know things not as 
they are in themselves, but only as they appear to us through 
this subjective medium of space and time. This is the meaning 
of the Kantian principle, that we do not know things in them- 
selves, but only phenomena. But if on this account we should 
affirm that all things are in space and time, this would be too 
much ; they are in space and time only for us, — ^all phenomena 
of the external sense appearing both in space and in time, and all 
phenomena of the inner sense appearing only in time. Notwith- 
standing this, Kant would in no ways have admitted that the 
world of sense is mere appearance. He affirmed, that while he 
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oontoided for a tranBcendental ideality, there was, ney^rtheless, an 
empirical reality of space and time : things external to ourselyes 
exist just as certainly as do we and the circumstances within us, 
only they are not represented to us as they are in themselves and 
in their iadependence of space and of time. As to the question, 
whether there is any thing in the thing itself hack of the phe- 
nomena, Kant intimates in the first edition of his Critick, that it 
is not impossible that the Ego and the thing-in-itself are one and 
the same thinking substance. This thought, which Kant threw 
out as a mere conjecture, was the source of all the wider de- 
yelopments of the latest philosophy. It was afterwards the fun- 
damental idea of the Fichtian system, that the Ego does not 
become affected through a thing essentially foreign to it, but 
purely through itself. In the second edition of his Critick, how- 
ever, Kant omitted this sentence. 

The Transcendental Esthetics closes with the discussion of 
space and time, i, e. with finding out what is in the sensory apriori. 
But the human mind cannot be satisfied merely with the receptive 
relation of the sensory ; it does not simply receive objects, but it 
applies to these its own spontaneity, and attempts to think these 
through its conceptions, and embrace them in the forms of its under- 
standing. It is the object of the Transcendental Analytic (which 
forms the first part of the Transcendental Logic), to examine these 
apriori conceptions or forms of thought which lie originally in the 
understanding, as the forms of space and time do in the intuitive 
faculty. 

2. The Transcendental Analytic. — ^It is the first problem 
of the Analytic to attain the pure conceptions of the understand* 
ing. Aristotle had already attempted to form a table of these 
conceptions or categories, but he had collected them empirically 
instead of deriving them from a common principle, and had num- 
bered among them space and time, though these are no pure con- 
ceptions of the understanding, but only forms of intuition. But 
if we would have a perfect, pure, and regularly arranged table of 
all the conceptions of the understanding, or all the apriori forms 
of thought, we must look for a principle out of which we mr 
11 
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derire them. This principle is the judgment. The general fandft- 
mental conceptions of the understanding maybe peifectlj attained 
if we look at all the different modes or forms of the judgment 
For this end Kant considers the different kinds of judgment as 
ordinarily pointed out to us by the science of logic. Now logic 
shows that there are four kinds of judgment, yii., judgments of 



Qmmil^, 


Qiia%. 


ROalium. 


ModaU^. 


Universal, 


Affirmatiye, 


Categorical, 


Problematica], 


Pinrative, 


Negative, 


Hypothetical, 


Assertive, 


Singnlar. 


Illimitable. 


Disjunctive. 


Apodictic 



Qfumtiiy, 


QuaUty, 


TotaUty, 


Reality, 


Multiplicity, 


Negation, 


Unity. 


Limitation. 



From these judgments result the same number of fundamental 
conceptions or categories of the understanding, viz. : 

RdaHon. ModaUitf, 

Snbstance and in- Possibility and im- 

herence, possibility, 

Cause and depend- Being and not-be» 

ence, ing, 

Reciprocal action. Necessity and acci- 
dence. 

From these twelve categories all the rest may be derived by 
combination. From the fact that these categories are shown to 
belong apriori to the understanding, it follows, (1) that these 
conceptions are apriori, and hence have a necessary and universal 
validity, (2) that by themselves they are empty forms, and attain 
a content only through intuitions. But since our intuition is 
wholly through the sense, these categories have their validity only 
in their application to the sensuous intuition, which becomes a 
proper experience only when apprehended in the conceptions of 
the understanding. — ^Here we meet a second question ; how does 
this happen? How do objects become subsumed under these 
forms of the understanding, which for themselves are so empty ? 

There would be no difficulty with this subsumption if the ob- 
jects and the conceptions of the understanding were the same in 
kind. But they are not. Because the objects come to the under- 
standing from the sensory, they are of the nature of the sense. 
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Hence the question arises : how can these sensible objects be sab- 
smned under pure conceptions of the understanding, and fundamen* 
tal principles (judgments apriori), be formed from them ? This 
cannot result immediately, but there must come in between the 
two, a third, which must have some thing in common with each, 
i. e. which is in one respect pure and apriori, and in another sen- 
sible. The two pure intuitions of the Transcendental Esthetics, 
space and time, especially the latter, are of such a natxire. A 
transcendental time determination, as the determination of coeta- 
neousness, corresponds on the one side to the categories, because it 
is apriori, and on the other side to the phenomenal objects, be- 
cause every thing phenomenal can be represented only in time. 
The transcendental time determination, Kant calls in this respect 
the transcendental schema^ and the use which the understanding 
makes of it, he calls the transcendental schematism of the pure 
understanding. The schema is a product of the imaginative 
faculty, which self-actively determines the inner sense to this, 
though the schema is something other than a mere image. An 
image is always merely an individual and determinate intuition, 
but the schema merely represents the universal process of the 
imagination, by which it furnishes for a conception a proper image. 
Hence the schema can only exist in the conception, and never suf- 
fers itself to be brought within the sensuous intuition. If, now, 
we consider more closely the schematism of the understandiDg, 
and seek the transcendental time determination for every category, 
we find that : 

(1 ) Quantity has for a universal schema the series cf iime or 
number, which represents the successive addition of one and one 
of the same kind. I can only represent to myself the pure un- 
derstanding conception of greatness, except as I bring into the 
imagination a number of units one after another. If I stop this 
process at its first beginning, the result is unity ; if I let it go on 
farther I have plurality ; and if I suffer it to continue without 
limit, there is totality. Whenever I meet with objects in the 
phenomenal world, which I can only apprehend successively, I 
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am directed to apply the conception of greatness, whicH would not 
be possible without the schema of ihs series of iime, 

(2) Quality has for its schema the content of time. If I wish 
to represent to myself the understanding conception of reality, 
which belongs to quality, I bring before me in thought a time 
filled up, or a content of time. That is real which fills a time. 
If also I would represent to myself the pure understanding con- 
ception of negation, I bring into thought a void time. 

(3) The categories of relation take their schemata from ilu 
order of iime ; for if I would represent to myself a determinate 
relation, I always bring into thought a determinate order of things 
in time. Substance appears as the persistence of the real in 
time ; causality as regular succession in time ; reciprocal action 
as the regular coetaneousness of the determinations in the one 
substance, with the determinations in the other. 

(4) The categories of modality take their schema from ihe 
whole of time, i. e. from whether, and how, an object belongs to 
time. The schema of possibility is the general harmony of a re- 
presentation with the conditions of time ; the schema of actuality 
is the existence of an object in a determined time ; that of neces- 
sity is the existence of an object for all time. 

We are thus furnished with all the means for forming meta- 
physical fundamental principles (judgments apriori); we have, 
firstly, conceptions apriori, and secondly, schemata through which 
we can apply these conceptions to objects; for since every object 
which we can perceiye, falls in time, so must it also fall under 
one of these schemata, which have been borrowed from time, and 
must consequently permit the corresponding category to be ap- 
plied to it. The judgments which we here attain are syntheticaL 
They are, corresponding to the four classes of categories, the fol- 
lowing: (1) All phenomena are, according to intuition, extensive 
greatness, since they cannot be apprehended otherwise than 
through space and time. On this principle the axioms of intui- 
tion rely. (2) All phenomena are, according to sensation, inten- 
sive greatness, since every sensation has a determined degree, and 
is capable of increase and diminution. On this principle the an- 
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ticipations of perception rest. (3) The phenomena stand under 
necessary time-determinations. They contain the substantial, 
which abides, and the accidental, which changes. In reference 
to the change of accidence, they are subject to the law of the fol- 
lowing connection, through the relation of cause and effect : as 
substances they are, in respect of their accidences, in a constant 
reciprocal action. From this principle spring the analogies of 
experience. (4) The postulates of empirical thinking are con- 
tained in the principles : (a) that which coincides with the formal 
conditions of experience, is possible, and can become phenome- 
non; (b) that which agrees with the material conditions of expe- 
rience is actual, and is phenomenon ; (c) that, whose connection 
with the actual is determined according to the universal condi- 
tions of experience, is necessary, and must be phenomenon. Such 
are the possible and authorized synthetical judgments apriori. 
But it must not be forgotten that we are entitled to make only an 
empirical use of all these conceptions and principles, and that we 
must ever apply them only to tilings as objects of a possible ex- 
perience, and never to things in themselves ; for the conception 
without an object is an empty form, but the object cannot be 
given to the conception except in intuition, and the pure intuition 
of space and time needs to be filled by experience. Hence, with- 
out reference to human experience, these apriori conceptions and 
principles are nothing but a sporting of the imagination and the 
understanding, with their representations. Their peculiar deter- 
mination is only to enable us to spell perceptions, that we may 
read them as experiences. But here one is apt to fall into a delu- 
sion, which can hardly be avoided. Since the categories are not 
grounded upon the sensory, but have an apriori origin, it would 
seem as though their application would reach &r beyond the 
sense; but such a view is a delusion; our conceptions are not 
able to lead us to a knowledge of things in themselves {ruyumena), 
sinoe our intuition gives us only phenomena for the content of 
our conceptions, and the thing in itself can never be given in a 
possible experience ; our knowledge remains limited to the phe- 
nomena. The source of all the confusions and errors and strife 
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in peevkus meli^yBioSi was m oonfiOiiiidiog the phenomenal wilh 
the nonmenal world. 

Besides the categories or conoeptions of the tmderstanding, 
which have been considered, and which are especially important for 
experience, though often applied erroneously beyond the proyinoe 
of experience, there are other conceptions whose peculiar province 
is only to deceive ; conceptions whose express determination is to 
pass beyond the province of experience, and which may oonse- 
quently be called transcendent. These are the fundamental con- 
ceptions and principles of the previous metaphysics. To examine 
these conceptions, and destroy the appearance of objective science 
and knowledge, which they falsely exhibit, is the problem of the 
Transcendental Dialectics (the second part of the transcendental 
logic). 

3. The Tb.anscend£ntai< Dialectics. — ^In a strict sense, 
the reason is distinguished from the understanding. As the un- 
derstanding has its categories, the reason has its ideas ; as the 
understanding forms fandamental maxims from conceptions, the 
reason forms principles from ideas, in which the maxims of the 
understanding have their highest confirmation. The peculiar 
work of the reason is, in general, to find the unconditioned for the 
conditioned knowledge of the understanding, and to unify it. 
Hence the reason is the faculty of the unconditioned, or of prin- 
ciples ; but since it has no immediate reference to objects, but 
only to the understanding and its judgments, its activity most re- 
main an immanent one. If it would take the highest unity of 
the reason not simply in a transcendental sense, but exalt it to an 
actual object of knowledge, then it would become transcendent in 
that it applied the conceptions of the understanding to the 
knowledge of the unconditioned. From this transcending and 
false use of the categories, arises the transcendental appearance 
which decoys us beyond experience, by the delusive pretext of 
widening the domain of the pure understanding. It is the prob- 
lem of the transcendental logic to discover this transcendental 
appearance. 

The speculative ideas of the reason, derived from the three 
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kindfi of logical conclusion, the categorical, the hypothetical, and 
the disjunctiye, are threefold. 

(1.) The psychological idea, the idea of the soul, as a thinVing 
sabfitonce (the object hitherto of rational psychology). 

(2.) The cosmological idea, the idea of the world as including 
all phenomena (the object hitherto of cosmology). 

(3.) The theological idea, the idea of God as the highest con- 
dition of the possibility of all things (the object hitherto of rational 
theology). 

But with these ideas, in which the reason attempts to apply 
the categories of the understanding to the unconditioned, the 
reason becomes unavoidably entangled in a semblance and an 
illusion. This transcendental semblance, or this optical illusion 
of the reason, exhibits itself differently in each of the different 
ideas. With the psychological ideas the reason perpetrates a 
simple paralogism, while with the cosmological it finds itself 
driven to contradictory affirmations or antinomies, and, with the 
theological, it wanders about in an empty ideal. 

(1.) Ths psychological ideasj or the paralogisms ofihepvrt 
reason. 

£jmt has attempted, under this rubric, to overthrow all 
rational psychology as this had been previously apprehended. 
Rational psychology has considered the soul as a thing called by 
that name with the attribute of ixnmateriality, as a simple sub- 
stance with the attribute of incorruptibility, as a numerically 
identical, intellectual substance with the predicate of personality, 
as an unextended and thinking being with the predicate of im- 
mortality. All these principles of rational psychology, says 
]SAnt, are surreptitious ; they are all derived from the one pre- 
mise, " I think \ " but this premise is neither intuition nor con- 
ception, but a simple consciousness, an act of the mind which 
attends, connects, and bears in itself all representations and con- 
ception& This thinking is now falsely taken as a real thing ; the 
being of the Ego as object is connected with the Ego as subject, 
and that which is affirmed analytically of the latter is predicated 
i^theticaUj of the former. But in order to treat the Ego also 
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as object, and to be able to apply to it categories, it must be given 
empirically, in an intuition, which is not the case. From all this 
it follows that the proofs for immortality rest npon false oon* 
elusions. I can, indeed, separate my pure thinking ideally from 
the body ; but obviously, it does not follow from this that my 
thinking can exist really when separate from the body. The 
result which Kant derives from his critick of rational psychology 
is this, viz., there is no rational psychology as a doctrine whieh 
can furnish us with any addition to our self-knowledge, but only 
as a discipline^ which places impassable limits to the speculative 
reason in this field, in order that it may neither throw itself into 
the bosom of a soulless materialism, nor lose itself in the delusion 
of a groundless spiritualism. In this respect rational psychology 
would rather remind us, that this refusal of our reason to give a 
satisfactory answer to the questions which stretch beyond this li£», 
should be regarded as an intimation of the reason for us to leave 
this fruitless and superfluous speculation, and apply our self- 
knowledge to some fruitful and practical use. 

(2.) The Antinomies of Cosrnology, 

The cosmological ideas cannot be fully attained without the 
aid of the categories. (1) So far as the quantity of the world is 
concerned, space and time are the original quanixi of all intuition. 
In a quantitative respect, therefore, the cosmological idea must 
hold fast to something concerning the totality of the times and 
spaces of the world. (2) In respect of quality, the divisibility of 
matter must be regarded. (3) In respect of relation, the com- 
plete series of causes must be sought for the existing effeets in 
the world. (4) In respect of modality, the accidental aoording to 
its conditions, or the complete dependence of the accidental in Uie 
phenomenon must be conceived. When, now, the reason attempts 
to establish determinations respecting these problems, it finds 
itself at once entangled in a contradiction with itself Directly 
contrary affirmations can be made with equal validity in reference 
to each of these four points. We can show, upon groimds equally 
valid, (1) the thesis, the world has a beginning in time and limits 
in space ; and the antithesis^ the world has neither beginning in 
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time nor limit in space. (2) The thesis : eyery eompomid sab- 
stance in the world consists of simple parts, and there exists 
nothing else than the simple and that which it composes; and the 
antithesis : no compound thing consists of simple parts, and there 
exists nothing simple in the world. (3) The thesis: causality 
according to the laws of nature, is not the only one firom which 
the phenomena of the world may be deduced, but these may be 
explained through a causality in freedom; and the antithesia: 
there is no freedom, but every thing in the world happens only 
according to natural laws. Lastly, (4) the thesis : something be- 
Icngp to the world either as its part or its cause, which is an ab- 
s<dutely necessary being; and the antithesis: there exists no 
absolutely necessary being as cause of the world, either in the 
world or without it. From this dialectic conflict of the cosmo- 
logical ideas, there follows at once the worthlessness of the whole 
struggle. 

(3.) The ideal of the pu/re Beason or the idea of Ood, 
Kant shows at first how the reason comes to the idea of a 
most real being, and then turns himself against the efforts of pre- 
yious metaphysics to prove its valid existence. His critick of the 
argnments employed to prove the existence of a Gk)d, is essential- 
ly the following. 

(a.) The OntcAogical proof — The argument here is as follows : 
it is possible that there is a most real being; now existence is im- 
plied in the conception of all reality, and hence, existence neces- 
sarily belongs to the conception of the most real being. But, 
answers Kant, existence is not at all a reality, or real predicate 
whidi can be added to the conception of a thing, but it is the posi- 
tion of a thing with all its properties. A thing, however, may 
lose its existence, and still be deprived of none of its properties. 
Hence if it have any property, it does not at all follow that it pos- 
sesses existence. Being is nothing but the logical copula, which 
does not in the least enlarge the content of the subject. A hun- 
dred actual dollars, e. g. contain no more than a hundred possible 
ones ; there is only a difference between them in reference to my 
own wealth. Thus the most real being may with perfect 
11* 
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propriety be eonoeived of as tlie most real, while at ihe same tme 
it should only be ooDceived of as possible, and not as actual. It 
was therefore wholly unnatural, and a simple play of school wit} 
to take an idea which had been arbitrarily formed, and deduce 
from it the existence of its corresponding object Any effort and 
toil which might be spent upon this famous proof is thus only 
thrown away, and a man would become no richer in knowledge 
out of simple ideas than a merchant would increase his property 
by adding a number of ciphers to the balance of his accounts. 

(b.) The Cosmdogical proof . — This, like the ontological, in* 
fers tibie existence of an absolute being from the necessity of ex* 
istence. If any thing exist there must also exist an absolatefy 
necessary being as its cause. But now there exists at least I my* 
self, and Ihere must hence also exist an absolutely necessary being 
as my cause. The last cosmological antinomy is here brought in 
to criticise the argument at this stage. The conclusion is errone- 
ous, because from the phenomenal and the accidental a neoessary 
being aboTO experience is inferred. Moreorer, if we allow the 
-conclusion to be valid, it is still no GUkL which it gives us. 
Hence the fa.rther inference is made : that being can alone be 
necessary which includes all reality within itself If now this 
proposition should be reversed, and the affirmation made that that 
being which includes all reality is absolutely necessary, then have 
we again the ontological proof, and the cosmological falls with thia 
-In the cosmological proof, the reason uses the trick of bringing 
forth as a new argument an old one with a changed dress, that it 
might seem to have the power of summoning two witnesses. 

(c.) The Physieo-iheoUigical proof, — ^If thus neither concep- 
tion nor experience can furnish a proof for the divine existence, 
there still remains a third attempt, viz., to start from a determi- 
nate experienc, and endeavor to see whether tiie existence of a 
supreme being can not be inferred from the arrangement and 
condition of things in the world. Such is the physico-theological 
proof, which starts from the evidences of design in nature, and 
directs its argument as follows : there is evidently design in the 
universe ; this is extraneous to the things of the world, and ad^ 
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hflMS to them only oontingently ; there exists therefore a neoes- 
sarj caose of this design which works with wisdom and intellir 
genoe; this necessary cause must be the most real being ; the most 
r-eal being has therefore necessary existence. — ^To this Kant 
answers : The phymco-theological proof is the oldest, clearest, and 
uort conformable to the common reason. But it is not demon- 
stration (apodictic). It infers, from the form of the world, a pro- 
portionate and sufficient cause of this form ; but in this way we only 
attain an originator of the form of the world, and not an originator 
of its matter, a world-builder, and not a world-creator. To help 
Gat with this difficulty the cosmological proof is brought in, and 
the originator of the form becomes conceived as the necessary 
bemg lying at the ground of the content Thus we have an ab- 
solute being whose perfection corresponds to that of the worid. 
But in the world there is no absolute perfection ; we haye there- 
fore only a very perfect being ; to get the most perfect, we must 
revert again to the ontological proo£ Thus the teleological proof 
rests upon the cosmological, while this in turn has its basis in 
the ontological, and from this circle the metaphysical modes of 
proof cannot escape. 

From these considerations, it would follow that the ideal of a 
supreme being is nothing other than a regulative principle of the 
reason, by which it looks upon every connection in the world as 
if it sprang from an all-sufficient and necessary cause ; in order 
that, in explaining this connection, it may establish the rule of a 
systematic and necessary unity, it being also true that in this pro- 
cess the reason through a transcendental subreption cannot avoid 
representing to itself thii formal principle as constitutive, and 
this unity as personaL But in truth this supreme being remains 
for the simply speculative use of the reason, a mere but faultless 
ideal, a conception which is the summit and the crown of the 
whole human knowledge, whose objective reality, though it cannot 
be proved with apodictic certainty, can just as little be dis- 
proved. 

With this critick of the ideas of the reason there is still an- 
other question. If these ideas have no objective significance, why 
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are they found within ns ? Since they are necessary, they wiU 
doubtless have some good purpose to subserre. What this pur- 
pose is, has already been indicated in speaking of the theological 
idea. Though not constitutiye, yet are they regulative principles. 
We cannot better order the Acuities of our soul, than by acting 
"a« if^^ there were a souL The cosmological idea leadb us to 
consider the world ^^ns if*^ the series of causes were ii^nite, 
without, howeyer, excluding an intelligent cause. The theologi- 
cal idea enables us to look upon the world in all its compksily, 
as a regulated unity. Thus, while these ideas of the reason are 
not constitutive principles, by means of which our knowledge 
could be widened beyond experience, they are regulative princi- 
ples, by means of which our experience may be ordered, and 
brought under certain hypothetical unitie& These three ideas, 
therefore, the psychological, the cosmological, and the theological, 
do not form an organon for the discovery of truth, but oniy a ea* 
non for the simplification and systematizing of our experiences. 

Besides their regulative significance, these ideas of the reason 
have also a practical importance. There is a sufficient certainty, 
not objective, but subjective, which is especially of a practical 
nature, and is called belief or confidence. If the freedom of the 
will, the immortality of the soul, and the existence of a Qod, are 
three cardinal principles, which, though not in any way contribu- 
tiDg to our knowledge, are yet pressed continually upon us b j the 
reason, this difficulty is removed in the practical field where these 
ideas have their peculiar significance for the moral confidence. 
This confidence is not logical, but moral certainty. Since it rests 
wholly upon subjective grounds, upon the moral character, I can- 
not say it is morally certain that there is a God, but only I am 
morally certain, &c. That is, the belief in a Qod and in another 
world is so interwoven with my moral character, that I am in just 
as much danger of losing this character as of being deprived of 
this belief. We are thus brought to the basis of the Practioaii 
Beason. 

II. Critick op thb Practical Beason. — ^With the Oritick of 
the Practical Beason, we enter a wholly different world, where 
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the reason richly reooTers that of whioh it was deprived in the 
theoretical province. The essential problem of the Critick of the 
Practieal Reason is almost diametricallj different from that of the 
critiok of the theoretical reason. The object of investigation in 
the critick of the specnlative reason, was, — how can the pnre 
reason know objects apriori ; in the practical reason it is, — ^how 
can the pnre reason determine apriori the will in respect of ob- 
jects. The critick of the specnlative reason inquired after the 
oognizableness of objects apriori : the practical reason has nothing 
to do with the cognisableness of objects, but only with the de- 
termination of the wUl. Hence, in the latter critick, we have an 
order directly the reverse of that which we find in the fonner. 
A& the original determinations of our theoretical knowledge are 
intoitions, so the original determinations of our will are principles 
and conceptions. The critick of the practical reason must, there- 
fore, start from moral principles, and only after these are firmly 
fixed, may we inquire concerning the relation in which the prac- 
tical reason stands to the sensory. 

Freedom, says Kant, is given to us apriori as an inner fiict, it 
is a fact of the inner experience. While, therefore, the reason in 
the theoretical field had only a negative result, because, when it 
would attain to a true thing in itself it became transcendent, yet 
now in the practical province it becomes positive through the idea 
of frieedom, because with the fact of freedom we have no need 
to go out beyond ourselves, but possess a principle immanent to 
the reason. But why then give a critick of practical reason ? In 
order to determine the relation of freedom to the sensory. Since 
the free will works through its acts upon the s^isory, there must 
be a point of contact between the two. This is found in the sen- 
suous motives of the will, which exist implanted in it by nature, in 
the impulses and inclinations which, as the principle of the empiric 
in opposition to the free or pure will, bear in themselves the char- 
acter of a want of freedom. Since, then, freedom cannot be 
touched, a critick of the practical reason can only relate to these 
empirical motives, in the sense of divesting these from the claim 
of being exclusively the motives by which the will is determined. 
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While, tfaerefoie, in the theoretical reaacm &e empirical element 
iras immanent, and the intelligible transcendent, the revenie is tiie 
eaae in the practical reason, fdnee hare the empirical is tmna- 
cendent, and the intelligible immanent. It is the object of the 
Analytic to show the relation of these two momenta of the will, 
and ^e highest moral principle which springs therefrom, yrbaha it 
belongs to the Dialectic to solye the antinomies which result fircan 
the contradiction of the pure and empiric will. 

(1.) The Analytic, — ^Freedom, as the one constituent element 
which shows itself in the activity of our will, is the simple form 
of our actions. The aniversal law binding the will, is that it 
should determine itself purely from itself, independ^itly of every 
external incitement. This capacity of self-lawgiving, or self-de- 
termining, Kant caUs the autonomy of the wUl, The free auton- 
omic will says to man : thou oughtest 1 and since this moral ought 
commands to an unconditioned obedience, the moral imperatiTe is 
a categorical imperative. What is it now which is categorically 
commanded by the practical reason ? To answer this question^ 
we must first consider the empirical will, i. e. the nature-side of 
man. 

The empirical, as the other constituent element of our will 
first produces a definite deed when it has filled the empty fon» 
of action with the matter of action. The matter of the will is 
furnished by the sensory in the desire of pleasure and the dread 
of pain. Since this second principle of our actions does not find 
its seat in the freedom of the will as the higher &culty of desire, 
but in the sensory, as the lower faculty of desire, and a foreign 
law is thus laid upon the will, — Kant calls it, in opposition to the 
autonomy of the reason, the heteronomy of the tvUl. 

The categorical imperative is the necessary law of freedom 
binding upon all men, and is distinguished from material motiveei 
in that the latter have no fixed character. For men are at variance 
in respect of pleasure and pain, since that which is disagreeable 
to one may seem pleasant to another, and if they ever agree, thip 
is simply accidental. Consequently, these material motives can 
never act the part of laws binding upon every being, but each 
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^ subject may find Mb end in a diffeorent motiTe. Saoh roles of aoi- 
., ing, Kant oalls maxims of the wilL He ako censures those 
.. moralists who have exalted such maxims as uniTersal principles 

of morality. 

Nevertheless, these maxims, though not the highest principles 
'... of morality, are yet necessary to the autonomy of the will, he- 

oanae they alone furnish for it a content. It is only by uniting 

the two sides, that we gain the true principle of morality. To 
' ^, this end the maxims of acting must be freed from their limitation, 
' ^ and widened to the form of nniversal laws of the reason. Only those 
'\ maxims should be chosen as motives of action which are capable 
"' of beooming universal laws of the reason. The Mghest prinoipU 
''"I of morality will therefore be this : act so that the maxims of 
'- r Uiy wiU can at the same time be valid as the principle of a uni- 
' . versal lawgiving, i e. that no contradiction shall arise in the 
^^^ " attempt to conceive the maxims of thy acting as a law universally 
"''' obeyed. Through this formal moral principle all material moral 
'' principles which can only be of a heteronomic nature, are ex- 
-'*'^' eluded. 

The question next arises — ^what impels the will to act con- 

formabfy to this highest moral law ? Kant answers : the moral 
''^' law itself, apprehended and revered, must be the only moving 
'- '-' spring of the human will. If an act which in itself might be 
^^'■^ conformable to the moral law, be done only through some impulse 
i:0'- to happiness arising simply from an inclination of the sense, if it 
• ' be noi done purely for the sake of the law, then have we simply 
>> leffoliiy and not maraMty. That which is included in every in- 
^ji-"' dinatioii of the sense is self-love and self-conceit, and of these 
j: . ' the former is restricted by the moral law, and the latter wholly 

^ricken down. Bnt that which strikes down our self-conceit and 
t; ^' hitmbles us must appear to us in the highest degree worthy of es- 
iii!> te^oa. But this is done by the moral law. Consequently the 
r^^ poffitive feeling which we shall cherish in respect of the moral 
ich^'law will be reverence. This reverence, though a feeling, is 
.re^^ Bother sensuous nor pathological, for it stands opposed to these; 
\^'^ but is rather an intellectual feeling, since it arises £rom the notion 
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of the practical law of tibe reasoB. On the one side aa snbof^ 
dination to law, the reverence indndes pain; on the other side, sinee 
the coercion can only be exercised through the proper reason, it 
includes pleasure. RcTerence is the single sensation befitting 
man in reference to the moral law. Man, as creature of sense, 
cannot rest on any inner inclination to the moral law, for he has 
ever inclinations within him which resist the law ; love to the hm 
can only be considered as something ideal. — Thus the moral 
purism of Kant, or his effort to separate eyery impulse of the 
sense from the motiyes to action, merges into rigorism, or the dark 
yiew that duty can never be done except with resistance. A 
mmilar exaggeration belongs to the well-known epigram of 
Schiller, who answers the following scruple of conscience— 

The friends whom I love I Racily would serre, 

But to this inclination incites me ; 
And so I am forced from yirtue to swerve 

Since my act, throngh affection, delights me — 

with the following decision : 

The friends whom thou lov*st, Ihou must first seek to scorn. 

For to no other way can I guide thee : 
^Tis alone with disgust thou canst rightly perform 

The acts to which duty would lead thee. 

(2.) I%e Dialectic, — ^The pure reason has always its dialeeticB, 
since it belongs to the nature of the reason to demand the uneoii- 
ditioned for the given conditioned. Hence also the practical xemr 
son seeks an unconditioned highest good for that conditioned good 
after which man strives. What is this highest good ? If we 
understand by the highest good the fundamental condition of ail 
other goods, then it is virtue. But virtue is not the perfect good, 
since the finite reason as sensitive stands in need also of hapia- 
ness. Hence the highest good is only perfect when the highest 
happiness is joined to the highest virtue. The question now 
arises : what is the relation of these two elements of the hi^est 
good to each other ? Are they analytically or synthetically con- 
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iieoted together ? The fonner would be aflSnned by moet of the 
anoints, especially by the Oreek moral philosophers. We might 
allow with the Stoics, that happiness is contained as an accidental 
element in virtae, or, with the Epicoreans, that yirtae is con- 
tained as an accidental element in bappiness. The Stoics said : 
to be conscious of one's virtue is happiness ; the Epicureans said : 
to be conscious of the maxims leading one to happiness is virtue. 
Bat, says Kant, an analytic connection between these two con- 
ceptions is not possible, since they are wholly different in kind. 
Oonsequently there can be between them only a synthetic unity, 
and this unity more closely scanned is seen to be a causal one, so 
that the one element is cause, and the other effect Such a rela- 
tion must be regarded as its highest good by the practical reasc^, 
whose thesis must therefore be : virtue and happiness must be 
bound together in a correspondent degree as cause and effect. 
But this thesis is all thwarted by the actual fact. Neither of the 
two is the direct cause of the other. Neither is the striving 
after happiness a moving spring to virtue, nor is virtue the 
efficient cause of happiness. Hence the antithesis : virtue and 
happiness do not necessarily correspond, and are not universally 
connected as cause and effect The critical solution of this anti- 
nomy Kant finds in distinguishing between the sensible and the 
intelligible world. In the world of sense, virtue and happiness 
do not, it is true, correspond ; but the reason as noumenon is also 
a citizen of a supersensible world, where the counter-strife be- 
tween virtue and happiness has no place. In this supersensible 
world virtue is always adequate to happiness, and when man 
passes over into this he may look for the actualisation of the hi^- 
est good. But the hi^est good has, as already remarked, two 
elements, (1) highest virtue, (2) highest happiness. The actual- 
isation demanded for the first of these elements postulates the 
immorkUity of the soul, and for the second, the existence of 
God. 

{a.) To the highest good belongs in the first place perfect 
virtue or holiness. But no creature of sense can be holy : reason 
united to sense can only approximate holiness as an ideal in an 
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endless progressioo. But such an endless progress is olily pos- 
sible in an endless oontinuanee of personal existenoe. If, there- 
Sore, the highest good idiall ever be sotnalised, the immortality of 
the soul mnst be presupposed. 

(b.) To the highest good belongs, in the second place, p^rfeet 
happiness. Happiness is that condition of a rational creature in 
the world, to whom every thing goes according to his desire and 
will. This can only occnr when all nature is in accord wiihhis 
ands. But this is not the case ; as acting beings we are not tiie 
cause of nature, and there is not the slightest ground in the 
moral law for connecting morality and happiness. Notwith- 
standing this, we ought to endeavor to secure the highest good. 
it must therefore be posidble. There is thus postulated the 
necessary connection of these two elements, i, e, the existence of 
a cause of nature distmct from nature, and which contains the 
ground of this connection. There must be a being as the com- 
mon cause of the natural and moral world, a being who knows 
our characters of intelligence, and who, according to this intelli- 
gence imparts to us happiness. Such a being is God. 

Thus from the practical reason there issue the ideas of im- 
mortality and of God, as we have already seen to be the oase 
with the idea of freedom. The reality of the idea of freedom 
is derived from die possibility of a moral law ; that of the idea 
of immortality is borrowed from the possibility of a perfect 
virtue ; that of the idea of a God follows from the necessary 
demand of a perfect happiness. These three ideas, therelbre, 
which the speculative reason has treated as problems that could 
not be solved, gain a firm basis in the province of the practksal 
reason. Still they are not yet theoretical dogmas, but as Kant 
calls them practical postulates, necessary premises of moral action. 
My theoretical knowledge is not enlarged by them : I only know 
now that there are objects corresponding to these ideas, but of 
these objects I can know no more. Of God, for instance, we pos- 
sess and know no more than this very conception; and if we 
diould attempt to establish the theory of the supersensible 
grounded upon such categories, i^is would be to make theology 
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like > magio laiiteni, with its pha&tasmagorieal representaiioiMs. 
Yet has the pr&otieal reason acquired for us a certainty respecting 
the objective reality of these ideas, which the theoretical reason 
had been obliged to leave undecided, and in this respect the prac- 
tical reason has the primacy. This relation of the two faculties 
of knowledge is wisely established in relation to the destiny of 
men. Since the ideas of God and immortality are theoretically 
obscure to us, they do not defile our moral motives by fear and 
hope, but leave us free space to act through reverence for the 
moratl law. 

Thus far Kant's Critick of the Practical Eeason. In con- 
nection with this we may here mention his views of religion as 
they appear in his treatise upon ^' HeHgicn within ihs Bounds of 
Fvjre MeasonJ^ The chief idea of this treatise is the referring 
of religion to morality. Between morality and religion there 
mi^ be the twofold relation, that either morality is founded upon 
religion, or else religion upon morality. If the first relation 
were real, it would give us fear and hope as principles of moral 
action ; but this cannot be, and we are therefore left alone to the 
second. Morality leads necessarily to religion, because the high- 
est good is a necessary ideal of the reason, and this can only be 
realised through a God ; but in no way may religion first incite 
us to virtue, for the idea of God may never become a moral mo- 
tive. Beligion, according to Elant, is the recognition of all our 
duties as divine commands. It is revealed religion when I find 
in it the divine command, and thus learn my duty ; it is natural 
religion when I find in it my duty, and thus learn the divine com- 
mand. The Church is an ethical community, which has for its 
end the fulfilment and the most perfect exhibition of moral com- 
mands, — ft union of those who with united energies purpose to 
resist evil and advance morality. The Church, in so fiur as it is 
no object of a possible experience, is called the invisible Church, 
whioh, as such, is a simple idea of the union of all the righteous 
under the divine moral government of the world. The visible 
Church, on the other hand, is that which presents the kingdom of 
God upon earth, so far as this can be attained through men. The 
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jreqnimtefl, and hence also the characteristics of the troe TiaiUe 
Ohnrch (which are divided according to the table of the cate> 
gories since this Church is given in experience) are the following : 
(a) In respect of quanUiy the Ohnrch mnst be total or univer* 
sal ; and though it may be divided in accidental opinJons, yet 
mnst it be instituted upon such principles as will necessarily lead 
to a universal union in one single church. (6) The qwdiiy of 
the true visible Ohurch is purity y as a union under no other than 
moral motives, since it is at the same time purified from Uie 
stnpidness of superstition and the madness of fanaticism, (e) 
The rdatUm of the members of the Ohurch to each other tests 
upon the principle of freedom. The Church is, therefore, a fr€e 
state, neither a hierarchy nor a democracy, but a voluntary, uni- 
versal, and enduring union of heart, (d) In respect of modali^ 
the Church demands that its constitution should not be ohanged. 
The laws themselves may not change, though one may reserve to 
himself the privilege of changing some accidental arrangenientB 
which relate simply to the administration. — That alone which eaa 
establish a universal Ohurch is the moral faith of the reason, for 
this alone can be shared by the convictions of every maar Sut» 
because of the peculiar weakness of human nature, we can never 
reckon enough on this pure faith to build a Church on it alone^ 
for men are not easily convinced that the striving after virtue 
and an irreproachable life is every thing which God demaada : 
they always suppose that they must offer to God a special s^rvioe 
prescribed by tradition, in which it only comes to this — that he 
is served. 

To establish a Church, we must therefore have a statutory 
&ith historically grounded upon facts. This is the so-called 
fiuth of the Church. In every Ohurch there are therefore two 
elements— ^e purely moral, or the faith of reason, and the hi»- 
torieo-statutory, or the fiuth of the ChurcL It depends now upon 
the relation of the two elements whether a Church shall have any 
worth or not. The statutory element should ever be only tihe 
vehicle of the moral Just so soon as this element becomes in 
itself an independent end, claiming an independent validity, will 
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ihe Ohureb become corrapt and inational, and whenever the 
Ohorch passes oyer to the pure £uth of reason, does it approx- 
imate to the kingdom of God. Upon this principle we may dis- 
tinguish the tme from the spurious service of the kingdom of 
€hid, religion from priestcraft. A dogma has worth alone in so 
for as it has a moral content The apostle Paul himself 
would with difficulty have given credit to the dicta of the fiuth 
of the Church without this moral fidth. From the doctrine of 
the Trinity, e. g, taken literally, nothing actually practical can be 
derived. Whether we have to reverence in the Oodhead three 
persons or ten makes no difference, if in both cases we have the 
same rules for our conduct of life. The Bible also, with its in- 
terpretation, must be considered in a moral point of view. The 
records of revelation must be interpreted in a sense which will 
harmonize with the universal rules of the religion of reason. 
Reason is in religious things the highest interpreter of the Bible. 
This interpretation in reference to some texts may seem forced, 
yet it must be preferred to any such literal interpretation as 
would contain nothing for morality, or perhaps go against every 
moral motive. That such a moral signification may always be 
found without ever entirely repudiating the literal sense, results 
from the fact that the foundation for a moral religion lay origi- 
nally in the human reason. We need only to divest the repre- 
sentations of the Bible of their mythical dress (an attempt which 
Kant has himself made, by moral explanation of some of the 
weiglitiest doctrines), in order to attain a rational sense which 
shall be universally valid. The historical element of the sacred 
books is in itself of no account. The maturer the reason be- 
comes, the more it can hold fast for itself the moral sense, so 
much the more unnecessary will be the statutory institutions of 
the frdth of the Church. The transition of the faith of the 
Church to the pure faith of reason is the approximation to the 
kingdom of God, to which, however, we can only approach nearer 
and nearer in an infinite progress. The actual realization of 
the kingdom of God is the end of the world, the cessation of 
history. 
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III. CBsncK OP THE Facitlty of Judomsnt. — The con- 
•ception of this science Kant giYes in the following manner. 
The two faculties of the hnman mind hitherto considered were 
the faculty of knowledge and that of desire. It was proved in 
the Critiok of pure Beaaon, that the understanding only as fhculty 
of knowledge included constitutive principles apriori ; and it was 
shown in the Critick of Practical Reason, that the reason pos- 
sesses constitutive principles apriori, simply in reference to the 
£EKnilty of desire. Whether now the faculty of judgment, as 
the middle link between understanding and reason, can take its 
object — ^the feeling of pleasure and pain as the middle link be- 
tween the faculty of knowledge and that of desire^ — and furnish 
it apriori with principles which shall be for themselves consti- 
tutive and not simply regulative : this is the point upon which 
the Critick of the Faculty of Judgment has to turn. 

The faculty of judgment is the middle link between the un- 
derstanding as the faculty of conceptions, and the reason as the 
£»culty of principles. In this position it has the following func- 
tions : The speculative reason had taught us to consider the world 
only according to natural laws ; the practical reason had inferred 
for us a moral world, in which every thing is determined through 
freedom. There was thus a gulf between the kingdom of nature 
and that of freedom, which could not be passed unless the faculty 
of judgment should furnish a conception which should imite the 
two sides. That it is entitled to do this lies in the very concep- 
tion of the faculty of judgment. Since it is the faculty of coi> 
ceiving the particular as contained under the universal, it thus 
refers the empirical manifoldness of nature to a supersensible, 
transcendental principle, which embraces in itself the ground for 
the unity of the manifold. The object of the faculty of judg- 
ment is, therefore, the conception of design in nature ; for the 
evidence of this points to that supersensible unity which contains 
the ground for the actuality of an object. And since all design 
and every actualization of an end is connected with pleasure, we 
may farther explain the faculty of judgment by saying, that it 
contains the laws for the feeling of pleasure and pain. 
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The evidenoe of design in nature ean be represented eitlier 
sabjecdvelj or objeetively. In the first case I peroeive pleasure 
and pain, immediatdy through the representation of an object, 
before I have formed a conception of it; my delight, in this in- 
stance, can only be referred to a designed harmony of relation, 
between the form of an object, and my faonlty of bidding. 
The fiftcolty of judgment viewed thus subjectively, is called the 
atihgHe fctcidty* In the second case, I form to myself at the 
outset, a conception of the object, and then judge whedier the 
form of the object corresponds to this conception. In order to 
find a flower that is beautiful to my beholding, I do not need to 
have a conception of the flower; but, if I would see a design in 
it, then a conception is necessary. The &culty of judgment, 
viewed as capacity to judge of these objective designs, is called 
ihe teleologicdl faotdtf/. 

1. Cbxhck of the ^sthbtio Faculty of Judomsnt. (1.) 
Analyiic,: — ^The analytic of the sesthetic faculty of judgmmt is 
divided into two parts, the analytic of the beaittifuly and the aor 
•lytic of the sttMime^ 

In order to discover what is required in naming on object 
beaiUiful, we must analyze the judgment of taste, as the faculty 
for deciding upon the beautiful, (a) In respect of quality, the 
beautiful is the object of a pure, uninterested satisfaction. This 
disinterestedness enables us to distinguish between the satisfac- 
tion in the beautiful, and the satisfaction in the agreeable and the 
good. In the agreeable and the good I am interested ; my satis- 
IJEtction in the agreeable is connected with a sensation of desire ; 
my satisfaction in the good is, at the same time, a motive for my 
will to actualize it My satisfaction in the beautiful alone is 
without interest, (b) In reject of quantity, the beautiful is that 
wliich universally pleases. In respect of the agreeable, every 
one decides that his satisfaction in it is only a personal one ; but 
if any one should affirm of a picture, that it is beautiful, he 
would expect that not only he, but every other one, would also 
find it 80. Nevertheless, this judgment of the taste does not 
arise from conceptions; its universal validity is therefore purely 
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subjeotive. I do not judge that all the objects of a apeoies ore 

beautiful, but only that a certain specifio object will appear beau- 
tiful to every beholder. All the judgments of taste are indi- 
vidual judgments, (c) In respect of relation, that is beautifiil 
in which we find the form of design, without representing to our- 
selves any specific design, (d) In respect of modality, that is 
beautiful which is recognized without a conception, as the objeet 
of a necessary satisfaction. Of every representation, it is at least 
possible, that it may awaken pleasure. The representation of the 
agreeable awakens actual pleasure. The representation of the 
beautiful, on the other hand, awakens pleasure necessarily. The 
necessity which is conceived in an SBsthetic judgment, is a neees- 
sity for determining every thing by a judgment, which can be 
viewed as an example of a universal rule, though the rule itself 
cannot be stated. The subjective principle which lies at the basis 
of the judgment of taste, is therefore a common sense, which de- 
termines what is pleasing, and what displeasing, only through 
feeling, and not through conception. 

The sMime is that which is absolutely, or beyond all ooak* 
parison, great, compared with which every thing else is amalL 
But now in nature there is nothing which has no greater. The 
absolutely great is only the infinite, and the infinite is only to be 
met with in ourselves, as idea. The sublime, therefore, is not 
properly found in nature, but is only carried over to nature froim 
our own minds. We call that sublime in nature, which awakens 
within us the idea of the infinite. As in the beautiful there is 
prominent reference to quality, so, in the sublime, the most iin- 
portant element of all, is quantity ; and this quantity is either 
greatness of extension (the mathematically sublime), or greatness 
of power (the dynamically sublime). In the sublime there is a 
greater satisfaction in the formless, than in the form. The sub* 
lime excites a vigorous movement of the heart, and awakens 
pleasure only through pain, i. e. through the feeling that the 
energies of life are for Uie moment restrained. The satis&ction 
in the sublime is hence not so much a positive pleasure, but rather 
an amazement and awe, which may be called a negative pleasure. 
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The elements for an SMthetic judgment of the sablime are the 
same aB in the feeling of the beantifdl. {a) In respect of quan- 
tity, that is sublime which is absolutely great, in comparison with 
which every thing else is small. The aesthetic estimate of great- 
ness does not lie, however, in numeration, but in the simple in- 
toitiGn of the subject. The greatness of an object of nature, 
iHdoh iJie imagination attempts in vain to comprehend, leads to a 
supersensible substratum, which is great beyond all the measures 
<^ the sense, and which has reference properly to the feeling of 
the sublime. It is not the object itself, as the surging sea, which 
is sublime, but rathef the subject's frame of mind, in the estima- 
tion of this object, (b) In respect of quality, the sublime does 
not awaken pure pleasure, like the beautiful, but first pain, and 
^kroa^ this, pleasure. The feeling of the insufficiency of our 
knagination, in the aesthetic estimate of greatness, gives rise to 
pain ; but, on the other side, the consciousness of our independ- 
ent reason, for which the faculty of imagination is inadequate, 
awakens pleasure. In this respect, therefore, that is sublime 
whiob immediately pleases us, through its opposition to the in- 
terest of the sense, (c) In respect of relation, the sublime suf- 
fers nature to appear as a power, indeed, but in refereuce to 
whieh, we have the consciousness of superiority, (d) In respect 
of modality, the judgments concerning the sublime are as neces- 
sarily valid, as those for the beautiful ; only with this difference, 
that oar judgment of the sublime finds an entrance to some 
minds, with greater difficulty than our judgment of the beautiful, 
rince to perceive the sublime, culture, and developed moral ideas, 
are necessary. 

(2.) Dialectic. — ^A dialectic of the aesthetic faculty of judg- 
ment, like every dialectic, is only possible where we can meet 
with judgments which lay claim to universality apriori. For dia- 
lectics consists in the opposition of such judgments. The anti- 
nomy of the principles of taste rests upon the two opposite ele- 
ments of the judgment of taste, that it is purely subjective, and 
at the same time, lays claim to universal validity. Hence, the 
two common-place sayings : '^ there is no dii^uting about taste," 

12 
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and '' there is a contest of taste." From these, we have tbe fol- 
lowing antinomy, (a) Thesis : the judgment of taste cannot iie 
grounded on conception, else might we dispute it. (b) Antitiie- 
sis : the judgment of taste must be grounded on conception, else, 
notwithstanding its diversity, there could be no contest respeetiiig 
it — ^This antinomy, says Eiant, is, however, only an appareixfc one, 
and disappears as soon as the two prepositions are more accu- 
rately apprehended. The thesis should be: the judgment of 
taste is not grounded upon a definite conception, and is not 
strictly demonstrable ; the antithens should be : this judgment-, is 
grounded upon a conception, though an indefinite one, vis., iqion 
the conception of a supersensible substratum for the phenomenal. 
Thus apprehended, there is no longer any contradiction between 
the two propositions. 

In the conclusion of the adsthetic fieioulty of judgment, we 
can now answer the question, whether the fitness of things to our 
faculty of judgment (their beauty and sublimity), lies in the 
things themselves, or in us ? The aasthetic realism claims that 
the supreme cause of nature ^designed to produce things which 
should affect our imagination, as beautiful and sublime, and the 
organic forms of nature strongly support this view. But on the 
other hand, nature exhibits even in her merely mechanical forms, 
such a tendency to the beautiful, that we might believe that she 
could produce also the most beautiful organic forms through me- 
chanism alone; and that thus the design would lie not in nature, 
but in our soul. This is the standpoint of idealism, up<m which 
it becomes explicable how we can determine any thii^ apriori 
concerning beauty and sublimity. But the highest view of the 
cesthetical, is to use it as a symbol of the moral good. Thus 
Kant makes the theory of taste, like religion, to be a corollary of 
morality. 

2. Obitick of the Teleologioal Faoultt of Judgment.— In 
the foregoing, we have considered the subjective sesthetical des^ 
in the objects of nature. But the objects of nature have abo a 
relation of design to each other. The teleological fitumlty of 
judgment has also to consider this Acuity of design. 
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(1.) Anai^iic vf Ae TAologieal FacuUy t^ Judgmt«i,—Th» 
«ud)rtio has io detenniiie Ae Idiida of objecftiYe des^n. Objeo- 
icpe, material deaigii, is of two kinds, eztemal, and inteinaL The 
attenul design is only lelatiyey einee it simpl j indieaAes a usefal- 
ness of one tldng for another. Sand, for instance, whioh borders 
the sea shores is of use in bearing pine forests. In order that 
animais can litre vpon the earth, the earth must prodnoe nonrish* 
ment f»r them, ete. These examples of extemal design, show 
that- here the design never belongs to ihe means in itself, bat only 
aooidentally. We shonld never get a eonception of the sand by 
sailing that it is a means for pine forests ; it is oonoeivable for it* 
self, wiihout any reference to the conoeption of design. The 
earth does not produce nonrishment, because it is necessary that 
men shoold dwell upon it. In brief, this eztemal ar relative de- 
flign may be conceived from the mechanism of natore alone. 
Not so the inner design of nature, which shows itself prominently 
in the organic products of natore. In an organic product of na- 
ture, every one of its ^Mnrts is end, and every one, means or in* 
stniment. In the process of generation, the natural product ap* 
pears as q>ecies, in growth it appears as individual, and in the 
proeess of complete formation, every part of the indiridual shows 
itsell This natural organism cannot be explained from mechani- 
cal eaoses, but only throu^ final causes, or teleologically. 

(2.) IXaieeiic. — ^The dialectic of the teleological faculty of 
judgment, has to adjust this oppostion between this mechanism 
of nature and teleology. On the one side we have the thesis : 
every production of material things must be judged as possible, 
according to simple mechanioal laws. On the other side we have 
the antithesis: certain products of material nature cannot be 
judged as possible, according to simple mechanical laws, but de- 
mand the conception of design for their explanation. If these 
two maxims are posited as constitutive (objective) principles for 
the possibility of the objects themselves, then do they contradict 
esiok other, but as simply r^ulative (subjective) principles for 
the investigation of nature, they are not contradictory. Earlier 
systons treated the c<moq>tion of design in nature dogmaticallyi 
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and either affirmed or denied itB essential existence in uatuits; 
But we, convinoed that teleology is only a regolatiye principle, 
hare nothing to do with the question whether an inner design be- 
longs essentially to nature or not, but we only affirm that our 
faculty of judgment must look upon nature as designed. We 
envisage the conception of design in nature, but leave it whc^y 
undecided whether to another understanding, which does not 
think discursively like ours, nature may not be understood, with- 
out at all needing to bring in this conception of design. Our un- 
derstanding thinks discursively : it proceeds from the parts, and 
comprehends the whole as the product of its parts ; it cannot, 
therefore, conceive the organic products of nature, where the 
whole is the ground and the prius of the parts, except from the 
point of view of the conception of design. If there were, on the 
other hand, an intuitive understanding, which could know tiie 
particular and the parts as co-determined in the universal and 
the whole ; such an understanding might conceive the whole of 
nature out of one principle, and would not need the conception 
of end. 

If Kant had thoroughly carried out this conception of an in« 
tuitive understanding as well as the conception of an immanent 
design in nature, he would have overcome, in principle, the stand- 
point of subjective idealism, which he made numerous attempts, in 
his critick of the faculty of judgment, to break through ; but these 
ideas he only propounded, and left them to be positively carried 
out by his successors. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

TRANSITION TO THE POST-KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Kantian philosophy soon gained in Germany an almost 
undisputed rule. The imposing boldness of its standpoint, the 
Qovelty of its results, the applicability of its principles, the moral 
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aefrerity of its view of the world, and above all, the spirit of free- 
dom and moral autonomy which appeared in it, and which was so 
4ireotly counter to the efforts of that age, gained for it an assent 
as enthusiastic as it was extended. It aroused among all culti- 
vated classes a wider interest and participation in philosophic 
pursuits, than had ever appeared in an equal degree among any 
people. In a short time it had drawn to itself a very numerous 
fidiool : there were soon few German universities in which it had 
not bad its talented representatives, while in every department of 
soienoe and literature, especially in theology (it is the parent of 
theological rationalism), «nd in natural rights, as also in belles- 
lettres {SchUler)^ it began to exert its influence. Yet most of the 
writers who appeared in the Kantian school, confined themselves 
to an exposition or popular application of the doctrine as Kant 
Jad given it, and even the most talented and independent among 
the defenders and improvers of the critical philosophy (e, g. 
ReMkdd, 1758-1823; Bardili, 1761-1808; Schulze, Beck, 
Fries<^ Krug, Bouterweck), only attempted to give a firmer basis 
to the Kantian philosophy as they had received it, to obviate 
some of its wants and deficiencies, and to carry out the standpoint 
of transcendental idealism more purely and consistently. Among 
tbose who carried out the Kantian philosophy, only two men, 
Fichie and Herhartj can be named, who made by their actual 
advance an epoch in philosophy ; and among its opposers (e. g, 
Hwmanny Herder)^ only one, Jacobi, is of philosophic importance. 
These three philosophers are hence the first objects for us to con- 
sider. In order to a more accurate development of their princi- 
ples, we pre&ce a brief and general characteristic of their relation 
to the Kantian philosophy. 

1. Dogmatism had been critically annihilated by Kant ; his 
Oritick of pure Eeason had for its result the theoretical inde- 
monstrableness of the three ideas of the reason, God, freedom, and 
immortality. True, these ideas which, from the standpoint of 
theoretical knowledge, had been thrust out, Kant had introduced 
again as postulates of the practical reason ; but as postulates, as 
only practical premises, they possess no theoretic certainty, and 
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remain ezpoBed to doubt In order to do away with this xnots^ 
tainty, and this despairing of knowledge which had seemed to be 
the end of the Kantian philosophy, Jacobi, a younger ootempo- 
rary of Ejmt, placed himself npon the standpoint of ^e ^udi 
philosophy in opposition to the standpoint of critieism. TlMragh 
these highest ideas of the reason, the eternal and the divine, oan- 
not be reached and proved by means of demonstration, yet is it 
the very essence of the divine that it is indemonstrable and unat- 
tainable for the understanding. In order to be certain of the 
bluest, of that which lies beyond the understanding, there is only 
one organ, viz., feeling. In feeling, therefore, in immediate know- 
ledge, in faith, Jacobi thought he had found that certainty which 
Kant had sought in vain on the basis of disonrsive thinking. 

2. While Jacobi stood in an antithetic relation to the Kauf- 
tian philosophy, Fichte appears as its immediate consequence. 
Fichte carried out to its consequence the Kantian duaticon, ao- 
cording to which the Ego, as theoretic, is subjected to the extetnal 
world, while as practical, it is its master, or, in other words, ac- 
cording to which the Ego stands related to the objective world, 
now receptively and again spontaneously. He allowed the reason 
to be exclusively practical, as will alone, and spontaneity alone^ 
and apprehended its theoretical and receptive relation to the ob- 
jective world as only a circumscribed activity, as a limitation 
prescribed to itself by the reason. But for die reason, so far as 
it is practical, there is nothing objective except as it is produced. 
The will knows no being but only an ought. Hence the objec- 
tive being of truth is universally denied, and the thing which is 
osmntially unknown must £a11 away of itself as an empty shadow. 
'^ Every thing which is, is the Ego," is the principle of the 
Fichtian system, and represents at ilie same time tiiie subjective 
idealism in its consequence and completion. 

3. While the subjective idealism of Fichte was carried out. in 
the objective idealism of SchelliDg, and the absolute idealism of 
Hegel, there arose cotemporaneously with' these systems a third 
offshoot of the Kantian criticism, viss., the philosophy of Serbart, 
It had its subjective origin in the Kantian philoflophy, but its ob« 
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jeolive and liistorie connection witih Kant is sUght. It breaks up 
all historic continuity, and holds an isohited position in the histo- 
ry o£ philosophy. Its general basis is Kantian, in so &r as it 
makes for its problem a critical investigation of the sabjective 
experience. We place it between Fichte and Schelling. 
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SECTION XL. 

JACOBI. 

Fbiebbioh Heinbich Jaoobi was bom at Bttsseldorf in 1743. 
ffis Either destined him for a merchant. After he had studied 
in Geneva and become interested in philosophy, he entered his 
father's mercantile establishment, but afterwards abandoned this 
business, having been made chancellor of the exchequer and 
customs commissioner for Gleves and Berg, and also privy 
councillor at Diisseldorf. In this city, or at his neighboring 
estate of Pempelfort, he spent a great part of his life devoted to 
philosophy and his friends. In the year 1804 he was called to 
the newly-formed Academy of Sciences in Munich. In 1807 he 
was chosen president of this institution, a post which he filled 
till his death in 1819. Jacobi had a rich intellect and an amiable 
character. Besides being a philosopher, he was also a poet and 
citizen of the world ; and hence we find in his philosophizing an 
absence of strict logical arrangement and precise expression of 
thoi]^ht. His writings are no systematic whole, but are occasional 
treatises written 5^ rhapsodically and in grasshopper gait," for the 
most part in the form of letters, dialogues, and romances. ^^ It 
was never my purpose," he says himself, '' to set up a system for 
the schools. My writings have sprung from my innermost life, 
and were the result of that which had taken place within me. 
In a certain sense I did not make them voluntarily, but they 
were drawn out of me by a higher power irresistible to myself." 
This want of an inner principle of classification and of a i^te* 
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matio arrangement, renders a development of Jacobins philosoplij 
not easy. It may best be represented under the following three 
points of view : — 1. Jacobi's polemic against mediate knowledge. 
2. His principle of immediate knowledge. 3. His relation to the 
cotemporaneons philosophy, especially to the Kantian criticism. 

1. Spinoza was the negative starting point of Jacobi's phi- 
losophizing. In his work " On the Doctrine of Spinoza^ in 
letters to Moses Mendelssohn^^ (1785), he directed public attention 
again to the almost wholly forgotten philosophy of Spinoza. The 
correspondence originated thus : Jacobi made the discovery 
that Lessing was a Spinozist, and announces this to Mendelssohn. 
The latter will not believe it, and thence grew the farther his- 
torical and philosophical examination. The positive philosophic 
views which Jacobi exhibits in this treatise can be reduced to the 
fbllo¥ring three principles : ( 1 ) Spinozism is £a,talism and atheism. 
(2) Every path of philosophic demonstration leads to fatalism 
and atheism. (3) In order that we may not fall into these, we 
must set a limit to demonstrating, and recognize &ith as the 
element of all metaphysic knowledge. 

(1.) Spinozism is atheism, because, according to it, the cause 
of the world is no person — ^is no being working for an end, and 
endowed with reason and will — ^and hence is no God. It is fetal- 
ism, for, according to it, the human will regards itself only falsely 
as free. 

(2.) This atheism and fatalism is, howeve'r, only the necessary 
consequence of all strictly demonstrative philosophizing. To 
conceive a thing, says Jacobi, is to refer a thing to its nearest 
cause ; it is to find a possible for an actual, the condition for a 
conditioned, the mediation for an immediate. We conceive only 
that which we can explain out of another. Hence our conceiving 
moves in a chain of conditioned conditions, and this connection 
forms a mechanism of nature, in whose investigation our nnder- 
standing has its immeasurable field. However far we may carry 
conception and demonstration, we must hold, in reference to every 
object, to a still higher one which conditions it ; where this (^ain 
of the conditioned ceases, there do conception and demonstration 
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abooeaae; till we giro ap demonstrating we can readi no infinite. 
If philosophy determines to apprehend the infinite with the finite 
understanding, then mnst it bring down the dirine to the finite; 
and here is where every preceding philosophy has been entangled, 
while it is obviously an absurd undertaking to attempt to discover 
the conditions of the unconditioned, and make the absolutely 
necessary a possible, in order that we may be able to construct it. 
A God who could be proved is no God, for the ground of proof is 
ever above that which is to be proved ; the latter has its whole 
reality from the former. If the existence of God should be 
proved, then God would be derived firom a ground which were 
before and above him. Hence the paradox of Jaoobi ; it is for 
the interest of science that there be no God, no supernatural and 
no extra or supramundane being. Only upon the condition that 
nature alone is, and is therefore independent and all in all, can 
science hope to gain its goal of perfection, and become, like its 
object itself, all in all. Hence the result which Jacobi derives 
from the ^^ Drama of the history of philosophy " is this : — " There 
is no other philosophy than that of Spinoza. He who considers 
all the works and acts of men to be the effect of natural mechan- 
ism, and who believes that intelligence is but an accompanying 
consciousness, which has only to act the part of a looker-on, 
cannot be contended with and cannot be helped till we set him 
free from his philosophy. No philosophical conclusion can reach 
him, for what he denies cannot be philosophically proved, and 
what he proves cannot be philosophically denied." Whence then 
is help to come ? " The understanding, taken by itself, is ma- 
terialistic and irrational ; it denies spirit and God. The reason 
taken by itself is idealistic, and has nothing to do with the under- 
standing; it denies nature and makes itself Gh)d." 

(3.) Hence we must seek another way of knowing the supersen- 
sible, which is faith. Jacobi calls this flight from cognition through 
conception to fidth, the saMo mortale of the human reason. Every 
certainty through a conception demands another certainty, but in 
fiuth we are led to an inmiediate certainty which needs no groimd 
nor proof, and which is in fact absolutely exclusive of all proo£ 
12» 
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Sooh a oonfidenoe whidi does not arise from arguments, Is eaUed 
fiutk We know the sensible as well as the supersensible only 
through fiuih. All human knowledge springs from revelation and 
faith. 

These prineiples whieh Jaoobi brought out in his letters eon- 
eeming Spinoaa, did not &il to arouse a universal opposition in 
the Oerman philosophical world. It was charged upon him that 
he was an enemy of reason, a preacher of blind faith, a despi^er 
of science and of philosophy, a fenatic and a papist. To relmt 
these attacks, and to justify his standpoint, he wrote in 1787, a 
year and a half after the first appearance of the work already 
named, his dialogue entitled " David Hume^ or Faithj IdeaUsmy 
wnd BecUismy^^ in whidi he developes more extensively and defi* 
nitely his principle of feith or immediate knowledge. 

2. Jaoobi distinguished his faith at the outset from a b^d 
eredence in authority. A blind faith is that which supports it* 
self on a foreign view, instead of on the grounds of reason. But 
this is not the case with his faith, which rather rests upoii 
the iunermost necessity of the subject itself. Still farther : his 
fiiith is not an arbitrary imagination : we can imagine to our^ 
selves every thing possible, but in order to regard a thiiig as 
actual, there must be an in^plicable necessify of our feeling, 
which we cannot otherwise name than faith. Jacobi was not con- 
stant in his terminology, and hence did not always express hlm^ 
self alike in respect of the relation in which faith stood to the 
different sides of the human facully of knowledge. In his earlier 
terminol<^ he placed faith (or as he also called it, the power of 
fidth), on the side of the sense or the receptivity, and let it stand 
opposed to the understanding and the reason, taking these two 
terms as equivalent expressions for the finite and immediate know- 
ledge of previous philosophy ; afterwards he followed Kant, and, 
distinguidiing between the reason and the understanding, he 
called that reason which he had previously named sense and faith. 
According to him now, the faith or intuition of the reason is the 
organ for perceiving the supersensible. As such, it stands op- 
posed to the understanding. There must be a hi^er faculty 
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iriiioh can learn, in a way inconceivable to sense and the under^ 
standing, that which is true in and above the phenomena. Over 
against the explaining understanding stands the reason, or the 
natural faith of the reason, which does not explain, but positively 
reveals and unconditionally decides. As there is an intuition of 
the sense, so is there a rational intuition through the reason, and 
a denH)n6tration has no more validity in respect of the latter than 
in respect of the former. Jacob! justifies his use of the term, in- 
tuition of the reason, from the want of any other suitable designa* 
tion. Language has no other expression to indicate the way in 
whi<^ that, which is unattainable to the sense, becomes appre? 
hended in the transcendental feeling. If any one affirms that he 
knows any thing, he may properly be required to state the origin 
of his knowledge, and in doing this, he must of necessity go back 
mther to sensation or to feeling; the latter stands above the 
former as high as the human species above the brute. So I 
affirm, then, without hesitation, says Jacobi, tiiat my philosophy 
starts from pure feeling, and declares the authority of this to be 
supreme. The faculty of feeling is the highest in man, and that 
alone which specifically distinguishes him from the brute. This 
faculty is one and the same with reason ; or, reason may be said 
to find in it its single and only starting point. 

Jacobi had the clearest consciousness of the opposition in 
whkh he stood, with this principle of immediate knowledge, to 
previous philosophy. In his introduction to his complete works, 
he says : ^ There had arisen since the time of Aristotle an in- 
creasing effort in philosophical schools, to subject the immediate 
knowledge to the mediate, to make that faculty of perception which 
originally establishes every thing, dependent on the faculty of re- 
flection, which is conditioned through abstraction ; to subordinate 
the archetype to the copy, tiie essence to the word, the reasooi to 
the understanding, and, in fact, to make the former wholly disap- 
pear in the latter. Nothing is allowed to be true which is not 
capable of a double demonstration, in the intuition and in the 
conception^ in the thing and in its image or word ; the thing it* 
self, it is said, mtist truly lie and actually be known only in the 
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word." Bat every philosophy which allows only the refleetiog 
reason, must lose itself at length in an utter ignonmoe. Its ml 
is nihilism. 

3. From what has been already said, the position of Jacobi 
with his principle of faith, in relation to the Kantian phUoeophy, 
ean, partly at least, be seen. Jacobi had separated himself from 
this philosophy, partly in the above-named dialogue '^ David 
Hume," (especially in an appendix to this, in which he disonseed 
the transcendental Idealism), and partly in his essay " On the 
attempt of criticism to bring the reason to the understanding " 
(1801). His relation to it may be reduced to the following tloee 
general points : 

(1.) Jacobi does not agree with Kant's theory of sensuous 
knowledge. In opposition to this theory he defends the stand- 
point of empiricism, affirms the truthfulness of the sense-p^eep- 
tion, and denies the apriority of space and time, for whidi Kant con- 
tends in order to prove that objects as well as their relations axe 
simply determinations of our own self, and do not at all exist ex- 
ternally to us. For, however much it may be affirmed that there 
is something corresponding to our notions as their cause, yet does 
it remain concealed what this something is. According to Ka&t| 
the laws of our beholding and thinking are without objective 
validity, our knowledge has no objective significance. But it is 
wrong to claim that in the phenomena there is nothing revealed 
of the hidden truth which lies behind them. With such a claimi 
it were fiir better to give up completely the unknown thing-in- 
itself, and carry out to its results the consequent idealism. '^ Logi- 
cally, Kant is at fault, when he presupposes objects which make 
impressions on our soul. He is bound to teach the strictest 
idealism. 

(2.) Yet Jacobi essentially agrees with Kant's critiok of the un- 
derstanding. Jacobi affirmed, as Kant had done, that the under- 
standing is insufficient to know the supersensible, and that the 
highest ideas of the reason could be apprehended only in faith. 
Jacobi places Kant's great merit in having cleared away the ideas, 
which were simply the products of reflection and logical phan- 
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turns. '^ It is yetj easy for the nnderstaxidiiig, when produoiBg 
one notion from another, and thns graduallj monnting ap to 
ideas, to imagine that, by virtoe of these, which, though they 
cany it beyond the intuitions of the sense, are nothing Imt logi- 
cal phantasms, it has not only the faculty but the most decided 
deternunation to fly truly above the world of sense, and to gain 
by its flight a higher science independent of the intuition, a sci- 
anoe of the supersensible. Kant discovers and destroys this er- 
ror and self-deception. Thus there is gained, at least, a clear 
place for a genuine rationalism. This is Kant's truly great deed, 
his iflomortal merit. But the sound sense of our sage did not al- 
low him to hide from himself that this clear place must disappear 
in a gulf, which would swallow up in itself all knowledge of the 
true, unless a Ood should interpose to hinder it. Here Kant's 
doctrine and mine meet." 

(3.) But Jacobi does not fully agree with Kant, in wholly 
denying to the theoretical reason the faculty of objective knowl* 
edge. He blames Kant for complaining that the human reason 
cannot theoretically prove the reality of its ideas. He affirms 
that Kimt is thus still entangled in the delusion, that the only 
reason why these ideas cannot be proved, is found in the nature 
of the ideas themselves, and not in the deficient nature of our 
knowledge. Kant therefore attempts to seek, in a practical way, 
a kind of scientific proof; a roundabout way, which, to every 
profound seeker, must seem folly, since every proof is as impossi- 
ble as it is unnecessary. 

Jacobi agreed better with Kant, than with the post-Kantian 
philosophy. The atheistic tendency of the latter was especially 
repulsive to him. '^ To Kant, that profound thinker and upright 
philosopher, the words Grod, freedom, immortality, and religion, 
stgnified the same as they have ever done to the sound human 
understanding ; he in no way treats them as nothing but decep- 
tion. He created offence by irresistibly showing the insufficiency 
of all proofs of speculative philosophy for these idea& That 
which was wanting in the theoretical proof, he made up by the 
necessary postulates of a pure practical reason. With thesci ao- 
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oor^g to Kant's assurance, phUoeophj was fiillj helped oat of 
her difficulty, and the goal, which had been always missed, «eta- 
ally reaohed. But the first daughter of the critical philosophy 
(Fiohte's system) makes the liyiog and working moral order it* 
self to be God, a Gtod expressly declared to be without conscious- 
ness and self-existence. These frank words, spoken publicly and 
without restraint, roused some attention, but the fear soon sub- 
sided. Presently astonishment ceased wholly, for the second 
daughter of the critical philosophy (Schelling's system) gave up 
entirely the distinction which the first had allowed to remain be- 
tween natural and moral philosophy, necessity and freedom, and 
without any further ado affirmed that the only existence is na- 
ture, and that there is nothing above ; this second daughter is 
Spinozism transfigured and reversed, an ideal materialism." This 
latter allusion to Schelling, connected as it was with other and 
harder thrusts in the same essay,* called out from this philosopher 
the well-known answer : " Schdling^s Monument to the Treatise 
on Divine Things, 1812." 

If we now take a critical survey of the philosophical stand- 
point of Jacobi, we shall find its peculiarity to consist in the ab- 
stract separation of understanding and feeling. These two Ja- 
cobi could not bring into harmony. '' There is light in my 
heart," he says, " but it goes out whenever I attempt to bring it 
into the understanding. Which is the true luminary of these 
two ? That of the understanding, which, though it reveals fixed 
forms, shows behind them only a baseless gulf? Or that of the 
heart, which points its light promisingly upwards, though deter- 
minate knowledge escapes it ? Can the human spirit grasp the 
truth unless it possesses these two luminaries united in one light ? 
And is this union conceivable except through a miracle ? " If 
now, in order to escape in a certain degree this contradiction be- 
tween understanding and feeling, Jacobi gave to immediate 
knowledge the place of mediate as finite knowledge, this was a 
self-deception. Even that knowledge, which is supposed to be 
immediate, and which Jacobi regards as the peculiar organ for 
knowing the supersensible, is also mediate, Obliged to go through 
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SECTION XLI. 

riCHTB 

JaHANK QoTTLiBB FicHTB was bom at Rammenau, in Upper 
Luflatia, 1762. A nobleman of Silesia became interested in the 
boj, and having committed him first to the instraction of a 
clergyman, he afterwards placed him at the high school at Schnlp- 
forfta In his eighteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1780, Fichte 
entered the university at Jena to stady theology. He soon found 
himself attracted to philosophy, and became powerfully affected 
by the study of Spinoza. His pecuniary circumstances were 
straitened, but this only served to harden his will and his energy. 
In 1784 he became employed as a teacher in a certain family, 
and spent some time in this occupation with different fiimilies in 
Saxony. In 1787 he sought a place as country clergyman, but 
was rinsed on account of his religious opinions. He was now 
obliged to leave his &therland, to which he clung with his whole 
seuL He repaired to Zurich, where, in 1788, he took a post as 
private tutor, and where also he became acquainted with his 
future wife, a sister's daughter of Klopstock. At Easter, 1790, 
he returned to Saxony and taught privately at Leipsic, where he 
became acquainted with the Kantian philosophy, by means of 
lessons which he was obliged to give to a student. In the spring 
of 1791 we find him as private tutor at Warsaw, and soon after 
in Konigsberg, where he resorted, that he might become personally 
aoquainted with the Kant he had learned to revere. Instead of 
a letter of recommendation he presented him his " Oritick of all 
Btv^aHtm,^^ a treatise which Fichte composed in eight days. 
In this he attempted to deduce, from the practical reason, the 
poB89Mity of a levelation. This is not seen purely apriori, but 
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only under an empkioal condition ; we must consider humuofy 
to be in a moral ruin so complete, that the moral law has lost all 
its influence upon the will and all morality is extinguished. In 
such a case we may expect that God, as moral governor of the 
world, would give man, through the sense, some , pure moral im- 
pulses, and reveal himself as lawgiver to them through a special 
manifestation determined for this end, in the world of sense. In 
such a case a particular revelation were a postulate of the practi- 
cal reason. Fichte sought also to determine apriori the possible 
content of such a revelation. Since we need to know nodiing 
but God, freedom, and immortality, the revelation will contain 
naught but these, and these it must contain in a comprehensibie 
form, yet so that the symbolical dress may lay no claim to un- 
limited veneration. This treatise, which appeared anonymoasly 
in 1792, at once attracted the greatest attention, and was flU> first 
universally regarded as a work of Kant. It procured for its 
author, soon after, a call to the chair of philosophy at Jena, to 
succeed Eeinhold, who then went to KieL Fichte received this 
appointment in 1793 at Zurich, where he had gone to consummate 
his marriage. At the same time he wrote and published, ako 
anonymously, his ^' Aids to correct views of the French BevoLvr 
tion,^^ an essay which the governments never looked up(Hi with 
fjEivor. At Easter, 1794, he entered upon his new office, and soon 
saw his public call confirmed. Taking now a new standpoint^ 
which transcended Kant, he sought to establish this, and carry it 
out in a series of writings (the Wissensehaftslehre appeared in 
1794, the Naturrecht in 1796, and the SiUenlehre in 1798), by 
which he exerted a powerful influence upon the scientific move- 
ment in Germany, aided as he was in this by the fact that J^a 
was then one of the most flourishing of the German universi- 
ties, and the resort of every vigorous head. With Goethe^ 
Schiller, the brothers Schlegel, William von Humboldt, and 
Hufeland, Fichte was in close fellowship, though this was unfortu- 
nately broken after a few years. In 1795 he became associate 
editor of the ^^ Philosophical Jowmali'* which had been estabUsfaed 
by Niethammer. A fellow-laborer, Eector Forberg, at Saalfekii, 
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offered Ibr pnblicatioii in this journal an article " to determine 
the conception of religion." Fichte advised the author not to 
publidii it, but at length inserted it in the jonmal, prefacing it, 
however, with an introduction of his own " On {he ground of our 
faiih in a divine government of the world,^^ in which he en- 
deayored to remove, or at least soften, the views in the article 
which might give offence. Both the essays raised a great cry of 
atheism. The 'elector of Saxony confiscated the journal in his 
territory, and sent a requisition to the dukes Ernest, who held 
in oommon the university of Jena, to summon the author to trial 
and punishment. Fichte answered the edict of confiscation and 
attempted to justify himself to the public (1799), by his '' Appeal 
to the Public. An essay which it is requested may be read 
before it is confiscated /" while he defended his course to the 
government by an article entitled ^^ The Publishers of the Phir 
losophicdt Journal justified from the charge of Atheism^" The 
government of Weimar, being as anxious to spare him as it was 
to please the elector of Saxony, delayed its decision. But as 
Fichte, either with or without reason, had privately learned that 
the whole matter was to be settled by reprimanding the accused 
parties for their want of caution ; and, desiring either a civil 
aoquittid or an open and proper satisfaction, he wrote a private 
letter to a member of the government, in which he desired his 
dismission in case of a reprimand, and which he closed with the 
intimation that many of his friends would leave the university 
Trith him, in order to establish together a new one in Germany. 
The government regarded this letter as an application for his dis- 
charge, indirectly declaring that the reprimand was unavoidable. 
Fichte, now an object of suspicion, both on account of his religious 
and political views, looked about him in vain for a phice of refuge. 
The prince of Budolstadt, to whom he turned, denied him his 
{MTotection, and his arrival in Berlin (1799) attracted great notice. 
In Berlin, where he had much intercourse with Frederick Schlegel, 
and also with Schleiermacher and Novalis, his views became 
gradually modified ; the catastrophe at Jena had led him from 
the exclusive moral standpoint which he, resting upon Kant, had 
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hitherto held, to the sphere of religion ; he now Bought to reoon* 
eile religion with his standpoint of the Wtssenshafisl^kr^, and 
tamed himself to a certain mystioism (the seeond form of the 
Fichtian theory). After he had priyatelj taught a number of 
years in Berlin, and had also held phOosophical lectures for men 
of culture, he was recommended (1805) by Beyme and Altenstein, 
chancellor of state of Hardenberg, to a professorship of {dolo- 
sophy in Erlangen, an appointment which he received together 
with a permit to return to Berlin in the winter, and hold there 
his philosophical lectures before the puUic Thus, in tho winter 
of 1807-8, while a French marshal was goyemor of Berlin, and 
while his voice was often drowned by the hostile tumults of the 
enemy through the streets, he delivered his famous '^ Addresses io 
the German nation?'^ Fichte labored most assiduously for the 
foundation of the Berlin university, for only by wholly trans- 
forming the common education did he believe the regeneraticm of 
Germany could be secured. As the new university was opened 
1809, he was made in the first year dean of the philosophical 
faculty, and in the second was invested with the dignity of rector. 
In the " war of liberation," then breaking out, Fichte took the 
liveliest participation by word and deed. His wife had contracted 
a nervous fever by her care of the sick and wounded, and thongh 
she recovered, he fell a victim to the same disease. He died Jan. 
28, 1814, not having yet completed his fiffcy-second year. 

In the following exposition of Fichte's philosophy, we distin- 
guish between tiie two internally different periods of his philosophi- 
zing, that of Jena and that of Berlin. The first division wiU include 
two parts — ^Fichte's theory of science and his practical philosophy. 

I. The Fichtian Philosopht in rrs Orioinal Fork. 1. 
The Theoretical Philosophy op Fichte, his Wissenschapts- 
LEHRE, OR Theory op Science. — ^It has already been shown (^ 39) 
that the thoroughly-going subjective idealism of Fichte was only 
the logical consequence of the Kantian standpoint. It was wholly 
unavoidable that Fichte should entirely reject the Kantian essen- 
tially thing {fhing in itself), which Kant had himself declared to 
be unrecognisable though real, and that he should podt as a 
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piepor aoii of the mind, that external iidnence which Esnt had 
refened to the eflsentially thing. That the Ego alone is, and thai 
n^ch we regard as a lindtsticm of the Ego by extenial objeets, 
is ratiier the proper self-limitation of the Ego ; this is the grand 
feature of the Fiehtian as of every idealism. 

Fiohte himself supported the standpoint of this Theory of 
Science as follows : In eveiy experience there is conjointly an 
Ego and a thing, the intelligence and its object. Which of iliese 
two sides most now be reduced to the other ? If the philosopher 
abstmote the Ego, he has remaining an essentially thing, and must 
then apprehend his representations or sensations as the products 
of this object ; if he abstracts the object, he has remaining an es« 
sentiaUy Ego (an Ego in itsdf). The former is dogmatism, the 
latter"* idealism. Both are irreconcilable with each other, and 
there is no third way possible. We must therefore choose be* 
tweett the two. In order to decide between the two systems, we 
must note the following : (1) That the Ego i^pears in conscious* 
ness, wherefore the essentially thing is a pure invention, since 
in consciousness we have only that which is perceived ; (2.) Bog<» 
matism must account for the origin of its representation through 
some essentiaUy object, it must start from something which does 
not lie in the conseiouBness. But the effect of being is only being, 
and not representation. Hence idealian alone can be correct 
which does not start from being, but from intelligence. Accord* 
ing to idealism, intelligence is only active, not passive, because it 
is a first and absolute : and on this account there belongs to it no 
being, bot simply an acting. The forms of this acting, the system 
<^ tiie necessary mode in which intelligence acts, must be found 
from the -essence of intelligence. If we should take the laws of 
intelligence from experience, as Kant did his categories, we Ml 
in two respects: (1) We do not see why intelligence must so 
act, nor whether these laws are immanent laws of intelligence ; 
(2) We do not see how the object itself originates. Hence the 
frmdameortal principles of intelligence, as well as the objective 
world, must be derived from the Ego itsel£ 

Vichte supposed that in these .resulta hd only esprened the 
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tnie flense of the Kantian pkilosophj. '* Whatever my gffi/bem 
maj properly be, whether the genuine criticism thorooghly car> 
ried out, as I hdisve it is^ or howsoeyer it be named, is of no ae- 
count." His system, Fichte affirms, had the same yiew of ihe 
matter as Kant's, while the numerous followers of this philosopher 
had wholly mistaken and misunderstood their master's idealism- 
In the second introduction to the Theory of Science (1797), 
Fichte grants to these expounders of the Critick of pure Beason 
ihat it oontuns some passages where Kant would affijm that sen^ 
sations must be given to the subject from without as the material 
conditions of objective reality ; but shows that the innumerably 
repeated declarations of the Critick, that there could be no influ- 
ence upon us of a real transcendental object outside of us, cannot 
at all be reconciled with these passages, if any thing other than a 
umple thought be understood as the ground of the sensations. 
" So long," adds Fichte, ^^ as ELant does not expressly declare that 
he derives sensations £rom an impression of some essentially thing, 
or, to use his terminology, that sensation must be explained from 
a transcendental object existing externally to us : so long will I 
not believe what these expounders tell us of Kant. But if ho 
should give such an explanation, I should sooner regard the Grit- 
ick of Pure Reason to be a work of chance than of de^gn." For 
such an explanation the aged Kant did not suffer him long to 
wait. Jn^Q IntdligenzUaU der AUgem^nen lAiteraiurzeitung 
(1799), he formally, and with much emphasis, rejects the Fi<^tian 
improvement of his system, and protests against every interpreta- 
tion of his writings according to the conceit of any mind, wMle he 
maintains the literal interpretation of his theory as laid down in 
the Critick of Reason. Keinhold remarks upon all this : " Since 
the well known and public explanation of Kant respecting Fichte's 
philosophy, there can be no longer a doubt that Kant himself 
would represent his own system, and desire to have it represented 
by his readers, entirely otherwise than Fichte had represented and 
interpreted it. But from this it irresistibly follows, that Kant 
himself did not regard his system as illogical because it presup- 
posed something external to the subjectivity. Nevertheless, it 
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does not at all foEow that Eiehte erred when he declared that this 
ir^tem, with sack a presupposition, mnst be illogical.'' So much 
for Beinhold. That Kant himself did not fail to see this incon- 
elnsiTeness, is erident from the chaises he introduced into the 
second edition of the Gritick of Pure Reason, where he suffered 
the idealistic side of his system to fall back decidedly behind the 

Erom what has been said, we can see the universal standpoint 
oi the Theory of Science; the £go is made a principle, and 
from the Ego eyery thing else is sought to be derived. It hardly 
needs to be remarked, that by this Ego we are to understand, not 
any individual, but the universal Ego, the universal rationality. 
The Ego and the individual, the pure and the empirical Ego, are 
wholly different conceptions. 

We have still the following prefiice to make concerning the 
form of the Theory of Science. A theory of science, according 
to Eiehte, must posit some supreme principle, from which every 
other must be derived. This supreme principle must be absolute" 
ly, and through itself, certain. If our human knowledge should 
be any thing but fragmentary, there must be such a supreme 
principle. But now, since such a principle does not admit of 
proof, every thing depends upon giving it a trial. Its test and 
dem<»stration can only be thus gained, vis., if we find a principle 
to whidi all science may be referred, then is this shown to be a 
frmdamental principle. But besides the first fundamental princi- 
ple, there are yet two others to be considered, the one of which is 
unconditioned as to its content, but as to its form, conditioned 
through and derived from the first frmdamental principle ; the 
otiier the reverse. The relation of these three principles to each 
other is, in fine, this, vii., that the second stands opposed to the 
first, while a third is the product of the two. Hence, according 
to this plan, the first absolute principle starts from the Ego, the 
second opposes to the Ego a thing or a non-Ego, and the third 
brings forward the Ego again in reaction against the thing or the 
non-£go. This method of Eiehte (thesis, — antithesis, — synthesis) 
18 the same as Hegel subsequently adopted, aud applied to the 
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whole sysien of philosof^y^ a naioii of ibe Bjmtiietieal and ana- 
lytical methods. We start with a fundamental synth^s, which 
we analyze io produce its antitheses, in order to unite diese anti- 
theses again through a second synthesis. But in makoig this 
second synthesis, our analysis discorers still farther antitheses, 
which obliges us therefore to find another synthesis, and so on- 
ward in the process, till we come at length to antitheses winch can 
no longer be perfectly but only approximately connected. 
. We stand now upon the threshold of the Theory of Science. 
It is divided into three parts. (1) Cloneral principles of a theory 
of sdence. (2) Principles of theoretical knowledge. (3) Prin- 
oiples of practical sci^:iee. 

As has already been said, there are three supreme fdndmaen- 
tal principles, one absolutely unconditioned, and two relatively 
uneonditioned. 

(1.) The absolutely first and ahsciutdy uneonditioned fundor 
mental pririoiple ought to express that act of the mind which lies 
at the basis of all consciousness, and alone makes consoiouBness 
possible. Such is the principle of identity,. A»« A. This princi- 
ple remains, and cannot be thought away, though every empirical 
determination be removed. It is a fact of consoiousneBs, and 
must, therefore, be universally admitted : but at the same time it 
is by no means conditioned, like every other empirical fact, but 
unconditioned, because it is a free act. By affirming that tltts 
principle is certain without any farther ground, we ascribe to our- 
selves the faculty of positing something absolutely. We do not, 
therefore, affirm that A is, but ooly that if A is, then it is equal 
to A. It is no matter now about the content of the princi^, we 
need only regard its form. The prinoifde A=«A is, therefore, 
conditioned (hypothetically) as to its content, and unconditioned 
only as to its form and its conneetion. If we would now have a 
principle unconditioned in its content as well as in its connection, 
we put Ego in the place of A, as we are fiiUy entitled to do, since 
the connection of subject and predicate contained in the judgment 
A«»A is posited in the Ego and through the Ego. Hence A^e A 
becomes traosfonnied into Ego^^JB^go. This principle is unoondi* 
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not only as to ila cameotMHi, but also as to its oontenti 
While we ooald jDot» instead of A<»A, say that A is, yet we can 
instead of Ego^-Ego, say that Ego is. All the hcis of the em- 
pirical coBsoioiisDess find their ground of explanation in this, yii., 
that before any thing else is posited in the Ego, the Ego itself is 
there. This fact, that the Ego is absolntely posited and grounded 
QQ itsd^ is the basis of all acting in the human mind, and shows 
the pure character of aotirity in itsel£ The Ego ts, becaose it 
posits itself, and it only is, because this simple positing of itself is 
wholly by itself. The being of the Ego is thus seen in the posi- 
ting of the Ego, and on the other hand, the Ego is enabled to 
posit simply by virtue of its being. It is at the same time the 
acting, and the product of the action. I am, is the expression of 
the only possible deed. Logically considered we have, in the 
first principle of a Theory of Science, A»:A, the logical law of 
identity. From the proposition A=*A, we arrive at the proposi- 
tion £go»>Ego. The latter proposition, however, does not derive 
its validity from the former, but contrarywise. The prius of all 
judgments is the Ego, whieh posits the comiection of suhject and 
predicate. The logical law of identity arises, thwefore, from 
Ego^nEgo. Metaphysically considered, we have in this same first 
principle of a Theory of Science, the category of reoHiy^ We 
obtain this category by abstracting every thing from the content, 
and reflecting simply upon the mode of acting of the human mind. 
From the Ego, as the absolute subject, every eatery is derived. 
(2.) The see(nyifundamerU(dprvnGijd0f conditioned in its con- 
tent^ and only unconditioned in its form, whidi is just as incapable 
as the first of demonstration or derivation^ is also a fact of the 
empii^ioal consciousness : it is the proposition non-A is noU^A. 
This sentence is unconditioned in its form, because it is free act 
like the first^ from, which it cannot be derived ; but in its content| 
as to its matter it is conditioned, because if a non-A is posited, 
there must have previously been posited an A. Let us ezamiae 
this principle more closely. In the first principle, Aa»A, the 
form of the act was a positing, while in this second principle it is 
aa oppoaitiog. There is an absolute opposition, and this i^posi* 
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tion, in its simple form, is an act absolutely possible, standing un- 
der no condition, limited by no higher gronnd. But as to its 
matter, the opposition presapposes a position; the non*A oannot 
be posited without the A. What non-A is, I do not through tiiafc 
yet know : I only know conoeming non-A that it is the opposite 
of A : henbe I only know what non-A is under the condition that 
I know A. But now A is posited through the Ego ; ihere is 
originally nothing posited but the Ego, and nothing but this alMo- 
lutely posited. Henoe there can be an absolute opposition only 
to the Ego. That which is opposed t6 the Ego is the non-Bga 
A non-Ego is absolutely opposed to the Ego, and thisis tiie second 
fact of the empirical consciousness. In every thing ascribed to 
the Ego, the contrary, by virtue of this simple opposition, must 
be ascribed to the non Ego. — As we obtained from the first prin- 
ciple EgossEgo, the logical law of identity, so now we have, firom 
the second sentence Ego is not ^ms non-Ego, the logical law of oon* 
tradiction. And metaphysically, — since we wholly abstract the 
definite act of judgment, and, simply in the form of sequence, con- 
clude not-being from opposite being, — ^we possess from this second 
principle the category of negation, 

(3.) The third principle, conditioned in its form, is almost 
capable of proof, since it is determined by two others. At every 
step we approach the province where every thing can be proTed. 
This third principle is conditioned in its form, and unconditioned 
only in its content : i. e. the problem, but not the solution of the 
act to be established through it, has been given through the two 
preceding principles. The solution is afforded unconditionally 
and absolutely by a decisive word of the reason. The problem to 
be solved by this third principle is this, viz., to adjust the con* 
tradiction contained in the two former ones. On the one side, 
the Ego is wholly suppressed by the non-Ego : there can be no 
positing of the Ego so far as the non-Ego is posited. On the 
other side, the non-Ego is only an Ego posited in the conscious- 
ness, and hence the Ego is not suppressed by the non- Ego. The 
Ego appearing on the one side to be suppressed, is not really sup- 
pressed. Such a result would be non-A«» A. In order to remove 
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this Gontradiction, which threatens to destroy the identity of our 
conscioiisness, and the only absolute foundation of our knowledge, 
we must find in x that which will justify both of the first two 
principles, and leave the identity of our consciousness undisturbed. 
The two opposites, the Ego and the non-Ego, should be united in 
the consciousness, should be alike posited without either excluding 
the other ; they should be received in the identity of the proper 
oonseiousness. How shall being and not-being, reality and nega- 
tion, be ocmceived together without destroying each other ? They 
will reciprocally limit each other. Hence the unknown quantity 
Xy whose terms we are seeking, stands for these limits : limitation 
is the sought-for act of the Ego, and as category in the thought, 
we have thus the category of determination or Ivmiiation. But 
in limitation, there is also given the category of quantity, for 
when we say that any thing is limited, wc mean that its reality is 
through negation, not whoUy^ but only partially suppressed. 
Thus the conception of limit contains also the conception of divisi- 
bility, besides the conceptions of reality and negation. Through 
the act of limitation, the Ego as well as the non-Ego, is posited as 
divisible. Still farther, we see how a logical law follows from the 
third fundamental principle as well as frcmi the first two. If we 
abstract the definite content, the Ego and the non-Ego, and leave 
remaining the simple form of the union of opposites through the 
conception of divisibility, we have then the logical principle of 
the groundy or foundation, which may be expressed in the formula : 
A in part = non-A, non-A in part =s A. Wherever two oppo- 
sites are alike in one characteristic, we consider the ground as a 
ground of relation, and wherever two similar things are opposite 
in one characteristic, we consider the ground as a ground of dis- 
tinction. — ^With these three principles we have now exhausted the 
measure of that which is unconditioned and absolutely certain. 
We can embrace the three in the following formula : 

/ posit in the Ego a divisible non Ego over against the 
divisible Ego. No philosophy can go beyond this cognition, and 
every fundamental philosophy should go back to this. Just so 
fiur as it does this, it becomes science {Wissenschaftslehre), 

13 
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Every tiring wbich can appear in a system of knowledge, as well 
as a farther division of the Theory of Science itself, must be de- 
rived from this. The proposition that the Ego and the non-Ego 
reciprocally limit each other, may be divided into the following 
two : (1) the Ego posits itself as limited through the. non-Ego 
{i. e, the Ego is in a cognitive (or passive) relation ) ; (2) the 
Ego posits the non-Ego as limited through the Ego {%, e. the Ego 
is in an active relation). The former proposition is the basis of 
the theoretical, and the latter of the practical part of the Theory 
of Science. The latter part cannot, at the outset, be brought 
upon the stage; for the non-Ego, which should be limited by the 
acting Ego, does not at the outset exist, and we must wait and 
see whether it will find, in the theoretical part, a reality. 

The groundwork of theoretical knowledge advances through 
an uninterrupted series of antitheses and syntheses. The funda- 
mental synthesis of the theoretical Theory of Science is the pro- 
position : the Ego posits itself as determined (limited) h/ the 
non-Ego, If we analyze this sentence, we find in it two subordi- 
nate sentences which are reciprocally opposite. (1) The nonr 
Ego as active determines the Ego, which thus far is passive ; but 
since all activity must start from the Ego, so (2) the Ego deter^ 
mines itself through an absolute activity. Herein is a contradic- 
tion, that the Ego should be at the same time active and passive. 
Since this contradiction would destroy the above proposition, and 
also suppress the unity of consciousness, we are forced to seek 
some point, some new synthesis, in which these given antitheses 
may be united. This synthesis is attained when we find that the 
conceptions of action and passion, which are contained under the 
categories of reality and negation, find their compensation and 
due adjustment in the conception of divisibility. The propo- 
sitions : " the Ego determines," and " the Ego is determined," 
are reconciled in the proposition : ^' the Ego determines itself in 
part, and is determined in part." Both, however, should be eon* 
sidered as one and the same. Hence more accurately : as many 
parts of reality as the Ego posits in itself, so many parts of nega- 
tion does it posit in the non-Ego ; and as many parts of reality 
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as the Ego posits in the non-Ego^ so many parts of negation does 
it posit in itself. This determination is reciprocal determinatwnj 
or reciprocal action. Thos Fichte dednees the last of the three 
categories under Kant's general category of relation. In a simi- 
lar way (viz., by finding a synthesis for apparent contradictions), 
he deduces the two other categories of this class, viz., that of 
cause, and that of substance. The process is thus : So far as the 
Ego is determined, and therefore passive, has the non-Ego reali- 
ty. The category of reciprocal determination, to which we may 
ascribe indifferently either of the two sides, reality or negation, 
may, more strictly taken, imply that the Ego is passive, and the 
non-Ego active. The notion which expresses this relation is that 
of causaliti/. That, to which activity is ascribed, is called cause 
(primal reality), and that to which passiveness is ascribed, is 
called effect; both, conceived in connection, may be termed 
a working. On the other side, the Ego determines itself Here- 
in is a contradiction; (1) the Ego determines itself; it is there- 
fore that which determines, and is thus active ; (2) it determines 
itself; it is therefor^ that which becomes determined, and is thus 
passive. Thus in one respect and in one action both reality and 
negation are ascribed to it. To resolve this contradiction, we 
most find a mode of action which is activity and passiveness in 
one ; the Ego must determine its passiveness through activity, 
and its activity through passiveness. This solution is attained by 
aid of the conception of quantity. In the Ego all reality is first 
of all posited as absolute quantum, as absolute totality, and thus 
far the Ego may be compared to a greatest circle which contains 
all the rest. A definite quantum of activity, or a limited sphere 
within this greatest circle of activity, is indeed a reality ; but 
when compared with the totality of activity, is it also a negation 
of the totality or passiveness. Here we have found the media- 
tion sought for ; it lies in the notion of substance. In so far as 
the Ego is considered as the whole circle, embracing the totality 
of all realities, is it substance ; but so far as it becomes posited 
in a determinate sphere of this circle, is it accidental. No aoci» 
denoe is oonceivable without substance ; for, in order to know 
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its nndeiemiined and unlimited aotiTitj. Accordingly the Ego, 
as intelligence, is universally dependent upon an indefinite, and 
hitkerto wholly indefinable non-Ego, and only through and by 
means of such non-Ego, is it intelligence. A finite being is only 
finite as intelligence. These limits, however, we shall break 
through. The practical kw which unites the finite Ego with the 
infinite, can depend upon nothing external to ourselves. The 
Ego, according to all its determinations, should be ponted abso- 
lutely through itself, and hence should be wholly independent of 
every possible non-Ego. Consequently, the absolute Ego and 
the intelligent Ego, both of which should constitute but one, are 
opposed to each other. This contradiction is obviated, when we 
see that because the absolute Ego is capable of no passiveness, 
but is absolute activity, therefore the Ego determines, through it- 
self, that hitherto unknown non-Ego, to which the hindrance has 
been ascribed. The limits which the Ego, as theoretic, has set 
over against itself in the non-Ego, it must, as practical, seek to 
destroy, and absorb again the non-Ego in itself (or conceive it as 
the self-limitation of the Ego). The Kantian primaey of the 
practical reason is here made a truth. The transition of the 
theoretical part into the practical, the necessity of advaneing 
from the one to the other, Fichte represents more closely thus :-^ 
The theoretical Theory of Science had to do with the mediation 
of the Ego, and the non-Ego. For this end it introduced one 
connecting link after another, without ever attaining its end. 
Then enters the reason with the absolute and decisive word : 
" there ought to be no non-Ego, since the non-Ego can in no way 
be united with the Ego ; " and with this the knot is cut, though, 
not untied. Thus it is the incongruity between the absolute 
(practical) Ego, and the finite (intelligent) Ego, which is carried 
over beyond the theoretical province into the practicaL True, 
this incongruity does not wholly disappear, even in the practical 
province, where the act is only an infinite striving to surpass the 
limits of the non-Ego. The Ego, so far as it is practical, has, 
indeed, the tendency to pass beyond the actual world, and estab- 
lish an ideal world, as it would be were every reality posited by 
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the absolate Ego; but this striving is always confined to the 
finite partly through itself, because it goes out towards objects, 
and objects are finite, and partly through the resistance of the 
sensible world. We ought to seek to reach the infinite, but we 
cannot do it ; this striving and inability is the impress of our des- 
tiny for eternity. 

Thus — and in these words Fichte brings together the result of 
the Theory of Science — the whole being of finite rational natures 
is comprehended and exhausted : an original idea of our abso- 
lute being ; an effort to reflect upon ourselves, in order to gain 
this idea ; a limitation, not of this striving, but of our own exist- 
ence, which fijrst becomes actual through this limitation, or 
through an opposite principle, a non-Ego, or our finiteness ; a self- 
consciousness, and especially a consciousness of our practical 
strivings; a determination accordingly of our representations, 
and through these of our actions; a constant widening of our 
limits into the infinite. 

2. Fichtb's Practical Philosophy. — The principles which 
Fichte had developed in his Theory of Science he applied to 
practical life, especially to the theory of rights of morals. He 
sought to deduce here every thing with methodical rigidness, 
without admitting any thing which could not be proved from 
experience. Thus, in the theory of rights and of morals, he will 
not presuppose a plurality of persons, but first deduces this : even 
that the man has a body is first demonstrated, though, to be sure, 
not stringently. 

The Theory of Mights (the rights of nature) Fichte founds 
upon the conception of the individual First, he deduces the 
conception of rights, and as follows : — ^A finite rational being can- 
not posit itself without ascribing to itself a free activity. Through 
this positing of its faculties to a free activity, this rational being 
posits an external world of sense, for it can ascribe to itself no 
activity till it has posited an object towards which this activity 
may be directed. Still farther, this &ee activity of a rational be- 
ing presupposes other rational beings, for without these it would 
never be conscious that it was free. We have therefore a plu- 
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nditj of free individaalS; each one of whom has a sphere (^ free 
actiyity. This co-existence of free individuals is not possible 
without a relation of rights. Since no one with freedom passes 
beyond his sphere, and each one therefore limits himself, they recog- 
nize each other as rational and free. This relation of a reciprocal 
acting through intelligence and freedom between rational beings, 
according to which each one has his freedom limited by the con- 
ception of the possibility of the other's freedom, under the con- 
dition also that this other limits his own freedom also through 
that of the first, is called a relation of rights. The supreme 
maxim of a theory of rights is therefore this : limit thy freedom 
through the conception of the freedom of every other person with 
whom thou canst be connected. After Fichte has attempted the 
application of this conception of rights, and lor this end has de- 
duced the corporeity, the anthropological side of man, he passes 
over to a proper theory of rights. The theory of rights may be 
divided into three parts. (1) Eights which belong to the simple 
conception of person are called original rights. The original 
right is the absolute right of the person to be only a cause in the 
sensible world, though he may be absolutely (in othar relations 
than to the sense) an effect. In this are contained, {a) the right 
of personal (bodily) freedom, and (6) the right of property. But 
every relation of rights between individual persons is conditioned 
through each one's recognition of the rights of the other. Each 
one must limit the quantum of his free acts for the sake of the 
freedom of the other, and only so far as the other has respect to 
my freedom need I have regard to his. In case, therefore, the 
other does not respect my original rights, some mechanical neces- 
sity must be sought in order to secure the rights of person, and 
this involves (2) the Bight of Coercion. The laws of punishment 
have their end in securing that the opposite of that which is in- 
tended shall follow every unrighteous aim, that every vicious pur- 
pose shall be destroyed, and the right in its integrity be estab- 
lished. To establish such a law of coercion, and to secure a uni- 
versal coercive power, the free individuals must enter . into cove- 
nant among themselves. Such a covenant is only possible <m the 
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ground of a common nature. Natural right, i. e. the rightM rela- 
tion between man and man, presupposes thus (8) a civU rights yis., 
(a) a free covenant, a compact of citizens by which the free individ- 
uals guarantee to each other their reciprocal rights ; (6) positive 
laws, a dvil legislation, through which the common will of all be- 
comes law ; [c) an executive force, a civil power which executes 
the common will, and in which, therefore, the private will and the 
common will are synthetically united. * The particular view of 
Flute's theory of rights is this : on the one side there is the state 
as reason demands (philosophical theory of rights), and on the 
other side the state as it actually is (theory of positive rights and 
of the state). But now comes up the problem, to make the actual 
state ever more and more conformable to the state of reason. 
The science which has this approximation far its aim, is polity. 
We can demand of no actual state a perfect conformity to the 
idea of a state. Every state constitution is according to right, if 
it only leaves possible an advancement to a better state, and the 
<mly constitution wholly contrary to right is that whose end is to 
hold every thing just as it is. 

The absolute Ego of the Theory of Science is separated in the 
Theory of Rights into an infinite number of persons with rights : 
to bring it out again in its unity is the problem of Ethics. Eight 
and morals are essentially different. Right is the external neces- 
ei^ to omit or to do something in order not to infringe upon the 
freedom of ai^other; the inner necessity to do or omit some- 
ydng wholly independent of external ends, constitutes the moral 
nature of man. And as the theory of rights arose from the conflict 
of the impulse of freedom in one subject with the impulse of free- 
dom in another subject, so does the theory of morals or ethics arise 
from such a conflict, which, in the present case, is not external but 
internal, between two impulses in one and the same person. (1) The 
rational being is impelled towards absolute independence, and 
strives after freedom for the sake of freedom. This fundamental 
impulse may be called the pure impulse, and it furnishes the 
formal principle of ethics, the principle of absolute autonomy, of 
absolute indetenmnablenees through anything external to the Ego. 
13* 
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Bat (2) as the rational 1>eiiig is actually empirical and finite, as it 
by nature posits over agunst itself a non-Ego and posits itself aa 
corporeal, so there is found beside the pure impulse another, the 
impulse of nature, which makes for its end not freedom but-enjoy* 
ment. This impulse of nature famishes the material, utilitarian 
(eudcemoniacal) principle of striving after a connected enjoyment. 
Both impulses, which from a transcendental standpoint are one 
and the same original impulse of the human being, s^ive after 
unity, and famish a third impulse which is a mingling of the two. 
The pure impulse gives the form, and the natural impulse the 
content of an action. It is true that sensuous objects will be 
chosen, but by virtue of the pure impulse these are modified so as 
to conform to the absolute Ego. This mingled impulse is now the 
moral impulse. It mediates the pure and the natural impulse. 
But since these two lie infinitely apart, the approximation of the 
natural to the pure impulse is an infinite progression. The intent 
in an action is directed towards a complete freeing from nature, 
and it is only the result of our limitation that the act should re- 
main still conformable to the natural impulse. Since the Ego 
can never be independent so long as it is Ego, the final aim of the 
rational being lies in infinity. There must be a course in whose 
progress the Ego can conceive itself as approximating towards ab* 
solute independence. This course is determined in infinity in the 
idea; there is, therefore, no possible case in which it is not deter- 
mined what the pure impulse should demand. We might name 
this course the moral determination (destiny) of the finite rational 
being. Ths principle of ethics is, therefore : Always fulfU thy 
destiny I That which is in every moment conformable to our 
moral destiny, is at the same time demanded by our natural im- 
pulse, though it does not follow that every thing which the latter 
demands agrees therefore with the former. I ought to act only 
when conscious that something is duty, and I ought to discharge 
the duty for its own sake. The blind motives of sympathy, love 
of mankind, &c., have not, as mere impulses of nature, morality. 
The moral impulse has causality as having none, for it demands 
be free ! Through the conception of the absolute ought, is the 
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rational being absolutely independent, and is represented thus 
onlj when acting from duty. The formal condition of the mo- 
rality of our actions, is : act always according to the best con- 
viction of thy duty ; or, act according to thy conscience. The 
absolute criterion of the correctness of our conviction of duty is 
a feeling of truth and certainty. This immediate feeling never 
deceives, for it only exists with the perfect harmony of our em- 
pirical Ego with that which is pure and originaL From this 
poiat Eichte developes his particular ethics, or theory of duties, 
wlucb, however, we must here pass by. 

Fichte's theory of religion is developed in the above men- 
tioned treatise : " On the ground of our faith in a divine gov- 
ernment of ihe worldj^ and in the writings which he*subse<|uently 
put forth in its defence. The moral government of the world, 
says Fichte, we assume to be the divine. This divine government 
becomes living and actual in us through right-doing : it is pre- 
supposed in every one of our actions which are only performed in 
the presupposition that the moral end is attainable in the world 
of sense. The faith in such an order of the world comprises the 
whole of faith, for this living and active moral order is God ; we 
need no other God, and can comprehend no other. There is no 
ground in the reason to go out of this moral order of the world, 
and by concluding &om design to a designer, affirm a separate being 
as its cause. Is, then, this order an accidental one ? It is the 
absolute First of all objective knowledge. But now if you should 
be allowed to draw the conclusion that there is a God as a separate 
being, what have you gained by this ? This being should be dis- 
tinct from you and the world, it should work in the latter accord- 
ing to conceptions ; it should, therefore, be capable of conceptions, 
and possess personality and consciousness. But what do you call 
personality and consciousness ? Certainly that which you have 
found in yourself, which you have learned to know in yourself, and 
which you have characterized with such a name. But that you 
cannot conceive of this without limitation and finiteness, you 
might see by the slightest attention to the construction of this 
conception. By attaching, therefore, such a predicate to this be- 
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ing, you bring it down to a finite, and make it a being like your 
aelf ; you have not conceived God as you intended to do, but have 
oidy multiplied yourself in thought. The conception of God, as 
a separate substance, is impossible and contradictory. God has 
essential existence only as such a moral order of the world. Every 
belief in a divine being, which contains any thing more than the 
conception of the moral order of the world, is an abomination to 
me, and in the highest degree unworthy of a rational being. — ^Be- 
ligion and morality are, on this standpoint, as on that of Kant^ 
naturally one ; both are an apprehending of the supersensibk, Uie 
former through action and the latter through faith. This '^ Reli- 
gion of joyous right-doing,'^ Fichte farther carried out in the 
writings whieh he put forth to rebut the charge of atheism. He 
affirms that nothing but the principles of the new philosophy could 
restore the degenerate religious sense among men, and bring to 
light the inner essence of the Christian doctrine.* Especially he 
seeks to show this in his ^'Appeal'' to the public. In this he 
says : to famish an answer to the questions : what is good ? what 
is true ? is the aim of my philosophical system. We must start 
with the affirmation that there is something absolutely true and 
good ; that there is something which can hold and bind the free 
flight of thought. There is a voice in man which canned be 
silenced, which affirms that there is a duty, and that it must be 
done simply for its own sake. Eesting on this basis, there is 
opened to us an entirely new world in our being ; we attain a 
higher existence, which is independent of all nature, and is 
grounded simply in ourselves. I would call this absolute self-sat- 
isfaction of the reason, this perfect freedom from all dependence, 
blessedness. As the single but unerring means of blessedness, my 
conscieuce points me to the fulfilment of duty. I am, therefore, 
impressed by the unshaken conviction, that there is a rule and 
fixed order, according to which the purely moral disposition neces- 
sarily makes blessed. It is absolutely necessary, and it is the 
essential element in religion, that the man who maintains the dig« 
nity of his reason, will repose on the faith in this order of a moral 
world, will regard each one of his duties as an enactment of this 
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order, and w3l joyfially Babmit himself to, and find bliss in, ereiy 
coDBeqnenee of his duty. Thou shalt know GK)d if I can only 
beget in thee a dutiful character, and though to others of us thou 
mayest seem to be still in the world of sense, yet for thyself art 
thou already a partaker of eternal life. 

II. Thb later form of Fichte's Philosofhy. — ^Every thing 
of importance which Fichte accomplished as a speculative philoso- 
pher, is contained in the Theory of Science as above considered. 
Subsequently, after his departure from Jena, his system gradually 
became modified, and from different causes. Partly, because it 
was difficult to maintain the rigid idealism cf the Theory of 
Science ; partly, because Schelling^s natural philosophy, which 
now appeared, was not without an influence upon Fichte's think- 
ing, though the latter denied this and became involved in a bitter 
controversy with Schelling; and, partly, his outward relations, 
wiiich were far from being happy, contributed to modify his view 
of the world. Fichte's writings, in this second period, are for the 
most part popular, and intended for a mixed class of readers* 
They all bear the impress of his acute mind, and of his exalted 
manly character, but lack the originality and the scientific sequence 
of his earlier productions. Those of them which are scientific 
do not satisfy the demands which he himself had previously laid 
down with so much strictness, both for himself and others, in 
respect of genetic construction and philosophical method. His 
doctrine at this time seems rather as a web, of his old subjective 
idealistic conceptions and the newly added objective idealism, so 
loosely connected that Schelling might call it the completest 
syncretism and eclecticism. His new standpoint is chiefly distin- 
gaiahed from his old by his attempt to merge his subjective ideal- 
ism into an objective pautheism (in accordance with the new 
Platonism), to transmute the Ego of his earlier philosophy into 
the absolute, or the thought of God. God, whose conception he 
had formerly placed only at the end of his system, in the doubt- 
ful form of a moral order of the world, becomes to him now the 
absolute beginning, and single element of his philosophy. This 
gave to his philosophy an entirely new color. The moral severity 
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gives plaoe to a religious mildness ; instead of the Ego and the 
Onglit, life and love are now the chief features of his philoeophy ; 
in place of the exact dialectic of the Theory of Science, he now 
makes choice of mystical and metaphorical modes of expression. 

This second period of Fichte's philosophy is especially charao* 
terized by its inclination to religion and Ohristianity, as exhibited 
most prominently in the essay '^ Direction to a Blessed lAfeP 
Eichte here affirms that his new doctrine is exactly that of Chris- 
tianity, and especially of the Gospel according to John. He 
would make this gospel alone the clear fonndation of Christian 
truth, since the other apostles remained half Jews after their con- 
version, and adhered to the fundamental error of Judaism, that 
the world had a creation in time. Fichte lays great weight upon 
the first part of John's prologue, where the formation of the world 
out of nothing is confuted, and a true view laid down of a revela- 
tion co-eternal with God, and necessarily given with his being. 
That which this prologue says of the incarnation of the Logos in 
the person of Jesus, has, according to Fichte, only a historic 
validity. The absolute and eternally true standpoint is, Idiat at 
all times, and in every one, without exception, who is vitally sen- 
sible of his union with God, and who actually and in fact yields 
up his whole individual life to the divine life within him, — ^the 
eternal word becomes flesh in the same way as in Jesus Christ 
and holds a personal, sensible, and human existence. The whole 
communion of believers, the first-born alike with the later born, 
coincides in the Godhead, the common source of life for alL And 
so then, Christianity having gained its end, disappears again in 
the eternal truth, and affirms that every man should come to a 
union with God. So long as man desires to be himself any thing 
whatsoever, God does not come to him, for no man can become 
God. But just so soon as he purely, wholly, and radically gives 
up himself, God alone remains, and is all and in alL The man 
himself can beget no God, but he can give up himself as a proper 
negation, and thus he disappears in God. 

The result of his advanced philosophizing, Fichte has briefly 
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and clearly oomprehended in the following lines, vhidi we extract 
from two posthomons sonnets : 

The Eternal One 
Lives in my life and sees in my beholding. 
Koaght is bat God, and God is nonght bnt life. 
Clearly the yaU of things rises before thee ; 
It is thyself, what though the mortal die 
And hence there lives but God in thine endeavors , 
If thoa wilt look through that which lives beyond this death, 
The vail of things shall seem to thee as vail, 
And unveiled thou shalt look upon the life divine. 
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SECTION XLII. 

HEBBABT. 

A peculiar, and in many respects noticeable; carrying out of 
the Kantian philosopliy, was attempted by Johann Friedrich 
Herbartj who was bom at Oldenburg in 1776, chosen professor 
of philosophy in Gottingen in 1805 ; made Kant^s successor at 
Konigsberg in 1808, and recalled to Gottingen in 1833, where he 
died in 1841. His philosophy, instead of making, like most other 
systems, for its principle, an idea of the reason, followed the direc- 
tion of Kant, and expended itself mainly in a critical examina- 
tion of the subjective experience. It is essentially a criticism, 
but with results which are peculiar, and which differ wholly from 
those of Kant. Its fandamental position in the history of phi- 
losophy is an isolated one ; instead of regarding antecedent sys- 
tems as elements of a true philosophy, it looks upon almost all of 
them as failures. It is especially hostile to the post-Kantian Ger- 
man philosophy, and most of all to Schelling's philosophy of na- 
ture, in which it could only behold a phantom and a delusion ; 
sooner than come in contact with this, it would join Hegelianism, 
of which it is the opposite pole. We will give a brief exposition 
of its prominent thoughts. 
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1. The Basis and Starting-point of Philosophy is, aoeord 
isg to Herbart, the common view of things, or a knowledge which 
shall accord with experience. A philosophical system is it. reali- 
ty nothing but an attempt by which a thinker strives to solve cer- 
tain questions which present themselves before him. Every ques- 
tion brought up in philosophy should refer itself singly and solely 
to that which is given, and must arise from this source alone, be- 
cause there is no other original field of certainty, for men, than 
experience alone. Every philosophy should begin with it. The 
thinking should yield itself to experience, which should lead it, 
and not be led by it. Experience, therefore, is the only object 
and basis of philosophy ; that which is not given cannot be an ob- 
ject of thought, and it is impossible to establish any knowledge 
which transcends the limits of experience. 

2. The first act of Philosophy. — Though the material fur- 
nished by experience is the basis of philosophy, yet, since it is 
furnished, it stands outside of philosophy. The question arises, 
what is the first act or beginning of philosophy ? The thinking 
should first separate itself from experience, that it may clearly 
see the difficulties of its undertaking. The beginning ofphUoso- 
phy, where the thinking rises above that which is given, is ac- 
cordingly doubt or sc&piicism. Scepticism is twofold, a lower 
and a higher. The lower scepticism simply doubts that things 
are so constituted as they appear to us to be ; the higher scepti- 
cism passes beyond the form of the phenomenon, and inquires 
whether in reality any thing there exists. It doubts e. g, the suc- 
cession in time ; it asks in reference to the forms of the objects 
of nature which exhibit design, whether the design is perceived, 
or only attached to them in the thought, &c. Thus the problems 
which form the content of metaphysics, are gradually brought 
out. The result of scepticism is therefore ilot negative, but posi- 
tive. Doubt is nothing but the thinking upon those conceptions 
of experience which are the material of philosophy. Through this 
reflection, scepticism leads us to the knowledge that these con- 
ceptions of experience, though they refer to something given, yet 
contain no conceivable content free from logical incongruities. 
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& Remodelliko op the conceptions op experience. — Me- 
ta^ysics, according to Herbart, is the science of that which is 
conceiTable in experience. Onr view thus far has been a twofold 
(Mie. On the one side we hold fast to the opinion that 
the single basis of philosophy is experience, and on the other side, 
scepticism has shaken the credibility of experience. The point 
now is to transform this scepticism into a defiboite knowledge of 
metaphysical problems. Conceptions from experience crowd upon 
ns, which cannot be ihong|its, i. 0. they may indeed be thought by 
the ordinary understanding, but this thinking is obscure and con- 
fiisedy and does not separate nor compare opposing characteristics. 
But an acute process of thought, a logical analysis, will find in the 
conceptions of experience {e,g, space, time, becoming, motion, &a) 
contradictions and characteristics, which are totally inconsistent 
with each other. What now is to be done ? We may not reject 
these conceptions, for they are given, and beyond the given we 
cannot step ; we cannot retain them, for they are inconceivable and 
cannot logically be established. The only way of escape which 
remains to us is to remodel them. To remodel the conceptions of 
experiencej to eliminate their contradictions, is the proper act of 
speculation. Scepticism has brought to light the more definite 
problems which involve a contradiction, and whose solution it 
therefore belongs to metaphysics to. attempt; the most important 
of these are the problems of inherence, change, and the Ego. 

The relation between Herbart and Hegel is very clear at this 
point. Both are agreed respecting the contradictory nature of 
the determinations of thought, and the conceptions of experience. 
But from this point they separate. It is the nature of these con- 
ceptions as of every thing, says Hegel, to be an inner contradic- 
tion ; becoming, for instance, is essentially the unity of being, and 
not being, &c. This is impossible, says Herbart, on the other 
side, so long as the principle of contradiction is valid ; if Uie con- 
ceptions of experience contain inner contradictions, this is not the 
&ult of the objective world, but of the representing subject who 
most reetify his fiedse apprehension by remodelling these concep- 
tions, and eliminating the contradiction. Herbart thus charges the 
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piiiloflophj of Hegel with empiricism, because it roceires from ex- 
perience these oontradietoiy conceptions unchanged, and not onlj 
regards these as established, but even goes so far as to metamor- 
phose logic on their acconnt, and this simply because they are 
given in experience, though their contradictory nature is clearly 
seen. Hegel and Herbart stand rekted to each other as Hera- 
clittts and Parmenides {cf, ^ ^ YI. and YII.) 

4. Herbaat^s Beals. — ^From this point Herbart reaches his 
'^ reals " (ReoHen) as follows : To discover the contradictions, he 
says, in all our conceptions of experience, might lead us to abso- 
lute scepticism, and to despair of the truth. But here we re- 
member that if the existence of every thing real be denied, then 
the appearance, sensation, representation, and thought itself 
would be destroyed. We perceive, therefore, just as strong an 
indication of being as of appearance. We cannot, indeed, as- 
cribe to the given any true and essential being per se, it is not 
per se alone, but only on, or in, or through something other. 
The truly being is an absolute being, which as such excludes 
every thing relative and dependent; it is ahsdute position^ 
which it is not for us first to posit, but only to recognize. In so 
far as this being is attributed to any thing, this latter possesses 
reality. The truly being is, therefore, ever a quale, a scmiething 
which is considered as being. In order now that this posited 
may correspond to the conditions which lie in the conception of 
absolute position, the what of the real must be thought (a) as 
absolutely positive or affirmative, t. e, without any negation or 
limitation, which might destroy again the absoluteness ; (6) as ab- 
solutely simple, t. e, in no way, as a multiplicity or admitting of 
inner antitheses ; (c) as indeterminate by any conceptions of great- 
ness, i, e. not as a quantum which may be divided and extended 
in time and space ; hence, also, not as a constant greatness or con- 
tinuity. But we must never forget that this being or this absolute 
reality is not simply something thought, but is something inde- 
pendent and resting on itself, and hence it is simply to be recog- 
nized by the thinking. The conception of this thinking lies at 
the basis of all Herbart's metaphysics. Take an example of this. 
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The first problem to be solyed in metaphysics is the problem of 
inherenoe, or the thing with its characteristics. Every percepti- 
ble thing represents itself to the senses as a complex of several 
characteristics. Bat all the attributes of a thing which are given 
in perception are relative. We say e, g, that sound is a property 
of a certain body. It sounds — ^but it cannot do this without air ; 
what now becomes of this property in a space without air? 
Again, we say that a body is heavy, but it is only so on the 
I earth. Or again, that a body is colored, but light is necessary 
for this ; what now becomes of such a property in darkness ? 
^ Still further, a multiplicity of properties is incompatible with the 
unity of an object. If you ask what is this thing, you are an- 
swered with the sum of its characteristics ; it is soft, white, full- 
sounding, heavy, — ^but your question was of one, not of many. 
t The answer only affirms what the thing has, not what it is. 
i Moreover, the list of characteristics is always incomplete. The 
i what of a thing can therefore lie neither in the individual given 
t properties, nor in their imity. In determining what a thing is, 
we have only this answer remaining, viz., the thing is that un- 
^ known, whidi we must posit before we can posit any thing as ly- 
» ing in ihe given properties ; in a word, it is the substance. For 
^ if , in order to see what the thing purely and essentially is, we 
'^ take away the characteristics which it may have, we find that 
, . nothing more remains, and we perceive that what we considered 
. as the real thing was only a complex of characteristics, and the 
I onion of these in one whole. But since every appearance indi* 
cates a definite reality, and thus since there must be as much re- 
ality as there is appearance, we have to consider the reality, 
^c which lies at the basis of the thing, with its characteristics, as a 
\^i complex of many simple substances or monads, and whose quality 
.» is different in different instances. When our experience has led 
,i us to a repeated grouping together of these monads, we call the 
j]; group a thing. Let us now briefly look at the formation of those 
^ fundamental conceptions of metaphysics, which involve the same 
;^ thoughts through the fundamental conception of being. First, 
I'; there is the conception of causality, which cannot be maintained 
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in its ordinary form. All that we can peroeive in the act is sae* 
cession in time, and not the necessary connection of cause with 
effect. The cause in itself can be neither transcendent nor im- 
manent ; it cannot be transcendent, because a real influence of 
one real thing upon another, contradicts the conception of the 
absolute reality ; nor immanent, for then the substance must be 
thought as one with its characteristics, which contradicts the in- 
yestigations concerning a thing with its characteristics. We ean 
just as little find in the conception of the real an. answer to the 
question, how one determinate being can be brought into contact 
with another, for the real is the absolute unchangeable. We can 
therefore only explain the conception of causality on the ground 
that the different reals which lie at the basis of the characteris- 
tics are conceived, each one for itself, as cause of the phenome- 
non, there being just as many causes as there are phenomena. 
The problem of change, is intimately connected with the concep- 
tion of cause. Since, however, according to Herbart, there is no 
inner change, no self-determination, no becoming and no life ; since 
the monads are, and remain in themselves unchangeable, they do 
not therefore become different in respect of quality, but they ar€ 
originally different one from another, and each one exhibits its 
equality without ever any change. The problem of change can 
thus only be solved through the theory of the disturbance and 
self-preservation of these essences. But if that which we call 
not simply an apparent but an actual event, in the essence of the 
monads, may be reduced to a " self-preservation," as the last 
gleam of an activity and life, still we have the question ever re- 
maining, how to explain the appearance of change. For this it 
is necessary to bring in two auxiliary conceptions ; first, that of 
accidental views, and second, that of intellectual spaces. The 
accidental views, an expression taken from mathematics, signify, 
in reference to the problem before us this much, viz., one and the 
same conception may often be considered in very different rela- 
tions to some other essence, without the slightest change in its 
own essence, e, g, a straight line may be considered as radius or 
% tangent, and a tone as harmonious or discordant. By help of 
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these accidental views, we may now regard that which actually 
results in the monad, when other monads, opposite in quality, 
come in contact with it, as on the one side an actual occurrence, 
though on the other side, no actual change can be imputed to the 
original condition . of the monads (a gray color, e, g, seems com- 
paratiYely white by the side of black, and comparatively black 
by the side of white, without changing at all its quality). A 
farther auxiliary conception is that of intellectual space, which 
arises when we must consider these essences as at the same time 
together and not together. By means of this conception we can 
eliminate the contradictions from the conception of movement. 
Lastly, it can be seen that the conception of matter and that of 
the Ego (in psychologically explaining which, the rest of the 
metaphysics is occupied) are, like the preceding ones, no less con- 
tradictory in themselves than they are irreconcilable with the 
fundamental conception of the real ; for neither can an extended 
being, like matter, be formed out of spaceless monads — and with 
matter, therefore, fall also the ordinary conceptions of space and 
time^^-nor can we adnut, without transformation, the conception 
of the Ego, since it exhibits the contradictory conception of a 
thing with many and changing characteristics (conditions, pow- 
ers, faculties, ^c.) 

We are reminded by Herbart's " reals " of the atomic theory 
of the atomists {<yf. ^ IX. 2), of the Eleatic theory of the one be- 
ing {cf. ^ VI.), and of Leibnitz's monadology. . His reals however 
are distinguished from the atoms by not possessing impenetrability. 
The monads of Herbart may be just as well represented in the 
same space as ft mathematical point may be conceived as accurate* 
ly coexisting with another in the same place. In this resjpeot the 
" real " of Herbart has a far greater similarity to the " one " of the 
Eleatics. Both are simple, and to be conceived in intellectual 
spaces, but the essential difference is, that Herbart's substances ex* 
ist in numbers distinct from one another, and even from opposites 
among themselves. Herbart's simple quantities have already been 
compared to the monads of Leibnitz, but these latter have essen* 
tially a power of representation ; they are essences with inner cir- 
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comBtanoeB, while, according to Herbart, representation, jnsl as lit- 
tle as every other circmnstance, belongs to the essence itself. 

5. Psychology is connected with metaphysics. The £go is 
primarily a metaphysical problem, and comes in this respect under 
the category of the thing with its characteristics. It is a real with 
many properties changing circumstances, powers, faculties, aetiYi' 
ties, &c., and thus is not without contradictions. But then the Ego 
is a psychological principle, and here those contradictions may be 
considered which lie in the ideality of subject and ohject. The 
subject posits itself and is therefore itself object. But this posited 
object is nothing other than the positing subject. Thus the 
Ego is, as Fichte says, subject-object, and, as such, full of the 
hardest contradictions, for subject and object will never be affirmed 
as one and the same without contradiction. But now if the Ego 
is given it cannot be thrown away, but must be purified from its 
contradictions. This occurs whenever the Ego is conceived as 
that which represents, and the different sensations, thoughts, &c. 
are embraced under the common conception of chan^ng appear- 
ance. The solution of this problem is similar to that of inher- 
ence. As in the latter problem the thing was apprehended as a 
complex of as many reals as it has characteristics, just so here the 
Ego ; but with the Ego inner circumstances and representationos 
correspond to the characteristics. Thus that which we are accus- 
tomed to name Ego is nothing other than the soul. The soul as 
a monad, as absolutely being, is therefore simple, eternal, indis* 
soluble, from which we may conclude its eternal existence. Frona 
this standpoint Herbart combats the ordinary course of pEfychology 
which ascribes certain powers and faculties to the soul. That 
which stands out in the soul is nothing other than self-preserva- 
tion, which can only be manifold and changing in opposition to 
other reals. The causes of changing circumstances are therefore 
these other reals, which come variously in conflict with the soul- 
monad, and thus produce that apparently infinite manifoldness of 
sensations, representations, and affections. This theoiy of self. 
preservation lies at the basis of all Herbart's psychology. That 
which psychology ordinarily calls feeling, thinking, representing, 
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&e,, ace only epecific diffBrences in the self-preservation of the 
soal; they indicate no proper condition of the inner real essence 
itself, but only relations between the reals, relations, which, coming 
up together at the same time from different sides, are partly snp- 
pressed, partly forwarded, and partly modified Oonsciousness is 
the sum of those relations in which the soul stands to other essence& 
Bat the relations to the objects, and hence to the represent 
tationd corresponding to these, are not all equally strong; one 
presses, restricts, and obscures another, a relation of equilibrium 
which can be calculated according to the doctrine of statica But 
the suppressed representations do not wholly disappear, but wait- 
ing on the threshold of consciousness for the fiiTorable moment 
when they shall be permitted again to arise, they join themselves 
with kindred representations, and press forward with united ener- 
gies. This movement of the representations (sketched in a master* 
ly manner by Herbart) may be calculated according to the rules 
of mathematics, and this is Herbart's well known application of 
mathematics to the empirical theory of the souL The represen- 
tations which were pressed back, which wait on the threshold of con- 
sciousness and only work in the darkness, and of which we are on- 
ly half conscious, are feelings. They express themselves as desires, 
according as their struggle forward is more or less successfuL 
Sesure becomes will when united with the hope of success. The 
will is no separate faculty of the mind, but consists only in the 
relation of the dominant representations to the others. The 
power of deciding and the character of a man, prominently depend 
upon the constant presence in the consciousness of a certain num- 
ber of representations, while other representations are weakened, 
or denied an entrance over the threshold of consciousness. 

6. Thb Importanok op Heqbabt's Philosophy.— -Herbart's 
l^loflophy is important mainly for its metaphysics and psychology. 
In the other spheres and activities of the human mind, 0, g. rights, 
morality, the state, art, religion, his philosophy is mostly barren of 
reaolte, and though there are not wanting here striking observa- 
tions, yet these have no connection with the speculative principl 
of th^ system. Herbart fondamentally isolates the different phil- 
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OBOpIttoal sotenoes, distingaislung especially and in the Btrictest 
manner between theoretical and practical philosophy. He charges 
the effort afiber unity in philosophy, with occasioning the greatest 
errors ; for logical, metaphysical, and aesthetic forms are entirely 
diverse. Ethics and aesthetics have to do with objects in which an 
immediate evidence appears, but this is foreign to the whole nature 
of metaphysics, which can only gain its knowledge as errors have 
been removed, .^thetic judgments on which practical philoso- 
phy rests, are independent of the reality of any object, and appear 
with immediate certainty in the midst of the strongest metaphysi- 
cal doubts. Moral elements, says Herbart, are pleasing and dis- 
pleasing relations of the will. He thus grounds the whole 
practical philosophy upon aesthetic judgments. The aesthetic 
judgment is an involuntary and immediate judgment, which 
attaches to certain objects, without proof, the predicates of goodness 
and badness. — Here is se^i the greatest difference between Her- 
bart and Kant. 

We may characterize, on the whole, the philosophy of Her- 
bart as a carrying out of the monadology of Leibnitz, full of en- 
during acuteness, but without any inner fruitfulness or capacity 
of development. 
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SECTION XLIII. 

SCHELLING. 

Schelling sprang from Fichie^ We may pass on to an expo- 
sition of his philosophy without any farther introduction, mnce 
that which it contains from Fidite forms a part of its historical 
development, and will therefore be treated of as this is un- 
folded. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling was bom at Leonberg, 
in W rtemberg, January 27th, 1775. With a very precocious 
development, he entered the theological seminary at Ttiibingen in 
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liis fifl^niJi year, and devoted himself partly to philology and 
mythology, but especially to Kant^s philosophy. During his 
coarse as a student, he was in personal connection with Holder- 
lin and HegeL Sohelling came before the world as an author 
Teiy early. In 1792 appeared his graduating treatise on the 
third chapter of Gknesis, in which he gave an interesting philoso- 
phical signification to the Mosaic account of the &11. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1793, he published in FatUus^ Memorabilia an essay 
of a kindred nature ^^ On the Myths and PhUosophemes of the 
Ancient Worlds To the last year of his abode at Tiibingen 
belong the two philosophical writings : '^ On the Possibility of a 
Form for Philosophy ^^^ and " On the Ego as a Principle of 
Philosophy^ or on the Unconditioned in Human Knowledge,^^ 
After completing his university studies, Schelling went to Leipsio 
as tutor to the Baron von Biedesel, but soon afterwards repaired 
to Jena, where he became the pupil and co-laborer of Fichte. 
After Fichte's departure i&om Jena, he became himself, 1798, 
teacher of philosophy there, and now began, removing himself 
from Fichte's standpoint, to develope more and more his own pe- 
culiar views. He published in Jena the Journal of Speculative 
Physics, and also in company with Hegel, the Critical Journal. 
In the year 1803 he went to Wvirzburg as professor ordinarius 
of philosophy. In 1807 he repaired to Munich as member ordi- 
narius of the newly established academy of scierces there. The 
year after he became general secretary of the Academy of the 
plastic arts, and subsequently, when the university professorship 
was established at Munich, he became its incumbent. After the 
death of Jacobi, he was chosen president of the Munich Academy. 
In 1841 he removed to Berlin, where he has sometimes held lec- 
tures. For the last ten years Schelling has written nothing of 
importance, although he has repeatedly promised an exposition of 
his present system. By far the greater portion of his writings 
belongs to his early life. Schelling's philosophy is no completed 
system of which his separate works are the constituent elements ; 
bat, like Plato's, it has a historical development, a course of 
formative steps which the philosopher has passed through in his 
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own life. Instead of sjstematioallj elaborating the a^arate 
soienoes from the standpoint of his principle, Sohelling has gone 
back repeatedly to the beginning again, seekiog OTer for new 
foundations and new standpoints, connecting these for the most part 
(like Plato) with some antecedent philosophemes, (Fichte, Spi- 
noza, New Platonism, Leibnitz, Jacob Bcohme, Gnosticism,) which 
in their order he attempted to interweaye with his system. We 
most modify accordingly oar exposition of Schelling's Philosophy, 
and take np its different periods, separated according to the dif- 
ferent groups of his writings.* 

L First Period. Schellino's Procession from Fiohtb. 

Schelling's starting point was Fichte, whom he decidedly fol- 
lowed in his earliest writings. In his essay, " On the Possiinlity 
of a Form of Philosophy j"* he shows the necessity of that sapreme 
principle which Fichte had first propounded. In his essay, ^' On 
the Egoy''^ Schelling shows that the ultimate ground of our knowl- 
edge can only lie in the Ego, and hence that every true philosophy 
must be idealism. If our knowledge shall possess reality, there 
must be one point in which ideality and reality, thought and be- 
ing, can identically coincide ; and if outside of our knowledge, 
there were something higher which conditioned it, if itself were 
not the highest, then it could not be absolute. Fichte regarded 
this essay as a commentary on his Theory of Science ; yet it con- 
tains already indications of Schelling's subsequent standpoint, in 
its expressly affirming the unity of all knowledge, the necessity 
that in the end all the different sciences shall become merged into 
one. In the ^^ Letters on Dogmatism and Criticismy^ 1795, 
Schelling combatted the notions of those Kantians who had left 
the critical and idealistic standpoint of their master, and fallen 
back again into the old dogmatism. It was also on the stand- 
point of Fichte that Schelling published in Niethammer's and 
Fichte's Journal, 1797-98, a series of articles, in which he gave 
a survey of the recent philosophical literature. Here he begins 

* Schelling died August 20th, 1854, at Ragaz, Switzerland, whither he 
had gone for the henefit of his health, which had long heen deoliiiing.— 
Tkanslatob. 
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to tarn his attention towards a philoBophioal deduction of nature, 
though he still remains on the standpoint of Fichte when he de- 
duoes nature wholly from the essence of the Ego. In the essay 
whieh was composed soon after, and entitled '^ leleasfar a phOaS" 
ophy o/ Nature;' 1797, and the one '' On the WorU-saui;' 1798, 
he gradually unfolded more clearly his views. The chief points 
whieh are hronght ont in the two last named essays are the fol- 
lowing : The first origin of the conception of matter springs 
from natnre and the intuition of the human mind. The mind is 
the union of an unlimited and a limiting energy. If there were 
no limit to the mind, consciousness would be just as impossible as 
if the mind were totally and absolutely limited. Feeling, percep- 
tion and knowledge are only conceivable, as the energy which 
strives for the unlimited becomes limited through its opposite, and 
as this latter becomes itself freed from its limitations. The ac- 
tual mind or heart consists only in the antagonism of these two 
energies, and hence only in their ever approximate or relative 
unity. Just so is it in nature. Matter as such is not the first, 
for the forces of which it is the unity are before it. Matter is 
only to be apprehended as the ever becoming product of attrac- 
tion and Tepulsion ; it is not, therefore, a mere inert grossness, as 
we are apt to represent it, but these forces are its original. But 
force in the material is like something immaterial Force in nature 
is that which we may compare to mind. Since now the mind or 
heart exhibits precisely the same conflict, as matter, of opposite 
forces, we must unite the two in a higher identity. But the organ 
of the mind for apprehending nature is the intuition which takes, 
as object of the external sense, the space which has been filled and 
limited by the attracting and repelling forces. Thus Schelling 
was led to the conclusion that the same ahsduie appears in nature 
as in mind, and that the harmony of these is something more than 
a thought in reference to them. " Or if you affirm that we only 
carry over such an idea to nature, then have you utterly failed to 
apprehend the only nature which there can be to us. For our 
view of nature is not that it accidentally meets the laws of our 
mind — (perhaps through the mediation of a third) — but that it 
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neoesaarily and originaQy not only expresses, bat itself realises, 
the lavs of our mind, and that it is nature, and is called sach 
only in so far as it doea this." '^ Natnre should be the visible 
mind, and mind invisible natnre. Here, therefore, in the absolute 
ideality of the mind vnthin us, and nature toith<nd us, must we 
solve the problem how it is possible for a nature outside of ub to 
be." This thought, that nature or matter is just as much the ac- 
tual unity of an attracting and a repelling force, as the mind or 
heart is the unity of an unlimited and a limiting tendency, and 
that the repelling force in matter corresponds to the positive or 
unlimited activity of the mind, while the attracting force corres- 
ponds to the mind's negative or limiting activity — ^this identical 
deduction of matter from the essence of the Ego, is very promi- 
nent in all that ScheUing wrote upon natural philosophy during 
this period. Nature thus appears as a copy {Doppelbild) of the 
mind, which the mind itself produces, in order to return, by its 
means, to pure self-intuition, to self-consciousness. Hence we 
have the successive stages of nature, in which all the stations of 
the mind in itaway to self-consciousness are externally established. 
It is especially in the organic world that the mind can behold its 
own self-production. Hence, in every thing organic,* there is 
something symbolical, every plant bears some feature of the soul. 
The chief characteristics of an organic formation, — ^the self-form- 
ing process from within outwards, the conformity to some end, the 
change of interpenetration of form and matter — ^are equally chief 
features of the mind. Since now there exists in our mind an end- 
less striving to organize itself, so there must also be manifested in 
the external world a universal tendency to organization. The 
whole universe may thus be called a kind of organization which 
has formed itself from a centre, rising ever from a lower to a 
higher stage. From such a point of view, the natural philosopher 
will make it his chief effort to bring to a unity in his contempla- 
tions that life of nature, which by many researches into physical 
science had been separated into numberless different powers. "It 
is a needless trouble which many have given themselves, to show 
how very different is the working of fire and electricity, for every 
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one knows this who has ever seen or heard of the two. Bat our 
mind strives after unity in the system of its knowledge ; it will 
not endure that there should be pressed upon it a separate princi« 
pie for every single phenomenon, and it will only believe that it 
sees nature where it can discover the greatest simplicity of laws 
in the greatest multiplicity of phenomena, and the highest frugality 
of means in the highest prodigality of effects. Therefore, every 
thought, even that which is now rough and crude, merits attention 
so soon as it tends towards the simplifying of principles, and if it 
serves no other end, it at least strengthens the impulse to inves- 
tigate and trace out the hidden process of nature." The special 
tendency of the scientific investigation of nature which prevailed 
at that time, was to make a duality of forces the predominant ele- 
ment in the life of nature. In mechanics, the Kantian theory of 
the opposition of attraction and repulsion was adopted; in chem- 
istry, by apprehending electricity as positive and negative, its 
phenomenon was brought near that of magnetism ; in physiology 
there was the opposition of irritability and sensibility, &c. In 
opposition to these dualities, Schelling now insisted upon the unity 
oi every thing opposite, t^e unity of all dualities, and this not 
simply as an abstract unity, but as a concrete identity, as the har- 
monious ooworking of the heterogeneous. The world is the actual 
unity of a positive and a negative principle, " and these two con- 
fyicting forces taken together, or represented in their conflict, lead 
to the idea of an organizing principle which makes of the world 
a system, in other words, to the idea of a world-soul." 

In his above-cited essay on ^^ the toorld-soulj^^ Schelling took 
the great step forward of apprehending nature as entirely auto- 
nomic. In the world-soul nature has a peculiar principle which 
dwells within it, and works according to conception. In this way 
the objective world was recognized as the independent life of na- 
ture in a manner which the logical idealism of Fichte would not 
permit. Schelling •proceeeded still farther in this direction, and 
distinguished definitely, as the two sides of philosophy, the philos- 
ophy of nature and a transcendental philosophy. By placing a 
philosophy of nature by the side of idealism, ScheUing passed de« 
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oidedly beyond the staadpoint of soienoe, and we thus enter a 
second stadium of his philosophizing, though his method still re- 
mained that of Fiohte, and he continued to believe that he was 
speculating in the spirit of the Theory of Science. 

II. Second Period. Standpoint of the DisnNGOiSHuro be* 

TWEEN THE PhILOSOPHT OF NaTURE AND OF MlND. 

This standpoint of Schelling is chiefly carried out in ^e fol^ 
lowing works : — *\ First Draft of a System of Natural PhUoso- 
phy^^^ 1799; an introduction to this, 1799; articles in the 
^^ Journal of Speculative Physics" 1800, 1801; System of 
Transcendental Idealism," 1800. Schelling thus distinguiahes 
the two sides of philosophy. AU knowledge rests upon the har* 
mony of a subject with an object. That which is simply objective 
is natural, and that which is simply subjective is the Ego or mtel- 
ligence. There are two possible ways of uniting these two sidee: 
we may either make nature first, and inquire how it is that intel- 
ligence is associated with it (natural philosophy); or we may 
make the subject first, and inquire how do objects proceed from the 
subject (transcendental philosophy). The end of all philosoi^y 
must be to make either an intelligence out of nature, or a nature 
out of intelligence. As the transcendental philosophy has to sub- 
ject the real to the ideal, so must natural philosophy attempt to 
explain the ideal from the reaL Both, however, are only the two 
poles of one and the same knowledge which reciprocally attract 
each other ; hence, if we start from either pole, we are necessa- 
rily drawn towards the other. 

1. Natural Philosofht. — ^To philosophize concerning nature 
is, in a certain sense, to create nature — ^to nuse it from ike dead 
mechanism in which it had seemed confined, to inspire it with free- 
dom, and transpose it into a properly free development. And what, 
then, is matter, other than mind which has become extinct? Ac- 
cording to this view, since nature is only the visible organism of 
our understanding, it can produce nothing but what is conforma- 
ble to a rule and an end. But you radically destroy every idea of 
nature just so soon as you idlow its design to have come to it 
from without, by passing over from the understanding of any 
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bemg. The oomplete ezhibitioii of ibe intelleetiuil world in the 
laws and forms of the phenomenal world, and, on the other hand, 
the complete conception of these laws and fonns from the intel- 
lectoal world, and therrfore the exhibiti<Mi of the ideality of na- 
ture with the ideal world, is the work of natural philosophy. 
Immediate experience is indeed its starting point; we Imow 
(vi^nally nothing exoq>t through experience ; but jost as soon 
as X gam an insight into the inner necessity of a principle of ex- 
perieace, it becomes a principle i^riorL Natural philosophy is 
em^idsm extended until it becomes absolute. 

Schelling expresses himself as follows, concerning the chief 
principles of a philosophy of nature. Nature is a suspension 
{/Sckweben) between productiyity and product, which .'s always 
passing over into definite forms and products, just as it is always 
produetiTely passing beyond thes& This suspension indicates a 
duality of principles, through which nature is held in a constant 
actiTity, and hindered from exhausting itself in its products. A 
universal duality is thus the principle of eveiy explanation of 
nature; it is the first principle of a philosophic theory of nature, 
to end in all nature with polarity and dualism. On the other 
hand, the final cause of all our contemplation of nature is to know 
that absolute unity which comprehends the whole, and which suf- 
fers only one side of itself to be known in nature. Nature is, as 
it were, the instrument of thb absolute unity, through which it 
eternally executes and actualizes that which is prefigured in the 
absolute understanding. The whole absolute is therefore cogni- 
sable in nature, though phenomenal nature only exhibits in a sue- 
cessioui and produces in an endless development, that which the 
true or real nature eternally possesses. Schelling treats of natu- 
ral philosophy in three sections : (1) the proof that nature, in its 
original products, is organic / (2) the conditions of an inorganic 
nature ; (3) the reciprocal determination of organic and inorganic 
nature. 

(1.) Organic nature ScheUing thus deduces: Nature abso- 
lutely apprehended is nothing other than infinite activity, infinite 
productivity. If this were unhindered in expressing itself, it 
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would at once, with infinite celerity, produce an absolute product, 
which would allow no explanation for empirical nature. If this 
latter may be explained — ^if there may be finite products, we must 
consider the productive activity of nature as restrained by an 
opposite, a retarding activity, which lies in nature itself, Thus 
arises a series of finite products. But since the absolute produc- 
tivity of nature tends towards an absolute product, these indi- 
vidual products are only apparent ones, beyond each one of which 
nature herself advances, in order to :Mitisfy the absoluteness of 
her inner productivity through an infinite series of individual 
products. In this eternal producing of finite products, nature 
shows itself as a living antagonism of two opposite forces, a pro- 
ductive and a retarding tendency. And, indeed, the workrog of 
this latter is infinitely manifold ; the original productive impulse 
of nature has not only to combat a simple restraint, but it must 
struggle with an infinity of reactions, which maybe called original 
qualities. Hence every organic being is the permanent expression 
for a conflict of reciprocally destroying and limiting actions of 
nature. And from this, viz., from the original limitation and in- 
finite restraint of the formative impulse of nature, we see the 
reason why every organization, instead of attaining to an absolute 
product, only reproduces itself ad infinitum. Upon this rests 
the special significance for the organic world, of the distinction of 
sex. The distinction of sex fixes the organic products of nature, 
it restrains them within their own processes of development, and 
suffers them only to produce the same again. But in this produc- 
tion nature has no regard for the individual, but only for the 
species. The individual is contrary to nature; nature desires 
the absolute, and its constant effort is to represent this. Indi* 
vidual products, therefore, in which the activity of nature is 
brought to a stand, can only be regarded as abortive attempts to 
represent the absolute. Hence the individual must be the means, 
and the species the end of nature. Just so soon as the species is 
secured, nature abandons the individuals and labors for their de- 
struction. Schelling divides the dynamic scale of organic nature 
according to the three grand functions of the organic world : 
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(a) Formative impulse (reprodnctive energy); (b) Irritability; 
(c) Sensibility. Highest in rank are those organisms in which 
sensibility has the preponderance over irritability ; a lower rank 
is held by those where irritability preponderates, and lower still 
are those where reproduction first comes out in its entire perfec- 
tion, while sensibility and irritability are almost extinct. Yet 
these three powers are interwoyen together in all nature, and 
hence there is but one organization, descending through all nature 
from man to the plant. 

(2.) Inorganic nature offers the antithesis to organic. The 
existence and essence of inorganic nature are conditioned through 
the existence and essence of organic nature. While the powers 
of organic nature are productive, those of inorganic nature are not 
productive. While organic nature aims only to establish the 
species,' inorganic nature regards only the individual, and offers 
no reproduction of the species through the individual. It pos- 
sesses a great multitude of materials, but can only use these ma- 
terials in the way of conjoining or separating. In a word, inor- 
ganic nature is simply a mass held together by some external 
cause as gravity. Yet it, like organic nature, has its gradations. 
The power of reproduction in the latter has its counterpart in the 
chemical process in the former ; that which in the one case is 
irritability, in the other is electricity ; and sensibility, which is 
the highest stage of organic life, corresponds to the universal 
magnetism, the highest stage of the inorganic. 

(3.) The reciprocal determination of the organic and inor- 
ganic worldy is made clear by what has already been said. The 
result to which every genuine philosophy of nature must come, is 
that the distinction between organic and inorganic nature is only 
in nature as object, and that nature, as originally productive, 
waves over both. If the functions of an organism are only pos- 
sible on the condition that there is a definite external world, and 
an organic world, then must the external world and the organic 
world have a common origin. This can only be explained on the 
ground that inorganic nature presupposes in order to its existence 
a higher dynamical order of things, to which it is subject. There 
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mast be a third, wiuch can unite again organic and inorganic 
nature ; which can be a mediom, holding the continuity between 
the two. Both must be identified in some ultimate cause, throu^ 
which, as through one common soul of nature (world-soul), both the 
organic and inorganic, i. e. universal nature, is inspired ; in some 
common principle, which, fluctuating between inorganic and or* 
gauic nature, and maintaining the •continuity of the two, contains 
the first cause of all changes in the one, and the ultimate ground 
of all activity in the other. We have here the idea of a univer- 
sal organism. That it is one and the same organization which 
unites in one the organic and inorganic world, would appear from 
what has already been said of the parallel gradations of the two 
worlds. That which in universal nature is the cause of ma^iet* 
ism, is in organic nature the cause of sensibility, and the latter is 
only a higher potency of the former. Just as in the orgsnio 
world through sensibility, so in universal nature through magnet" 
ism, there arises a duality from the ideality. In this way or- 
ganic nature appears only as a higher stage of the inorganic; iht 
very same dualism which is seen in magnetic polarity, electrical 
phenomena, and chemical differences, displays itself also in the 
organic world. 

2. Transcendental Philosopht. — Transcendental philoso- 
phy is the philosophy of nature become subjective. The wfa(^ 
succession of objects thus far described, becomes now repeated as 
a successive development of the beholding subject. It is the pe- 
culiarity of transcendental idealism, that so soon as it is once ad- 
mitted, it requires that the origin of all knowledge shall be sought 
for anew ; that the truth which has long been considered as estab- 
lished, should be subjected to a new examination, and that this 
examination should proceed under at least an entirely new form. 
All parts of philosophy must be exhibited in one continuity, and 
the whole of philosophy must be regarded as that which it is, vis., 
the advancing history of consciousness, which can use only as 
monuments or documents that which is laid down in experience. 
(Schelling's transcendental idealism is, in this respect, Hie finre- 
runner to Hegel's Phamomenohffy, which pursues a similar 
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ooiurse). The exhibition of this connection is properly a suooeeh 
sion of intuitions through which the Ego raises itself to conscious- 
ness in the highest potency. Neither transcendental philosophy 
nor the philos(^hy of nature, can alone represent the parallelism 
between nature and intelligence; but, in order to this, both 
sciences must be tmited, the former being considered as a necea* 
sary counterpart to the other. The division of transcendental 
philosophy follows from its problem, to seek anew the origin of 
1^1 knowledge, and to subject to a new examination every pre- 
vious judgment which had been held to be established truth. The 
pre-judgments of the common understanding are principally two : 
(1) That a world of objects exist independent of, and outside of, 
ourselves, and are represented to us just as they are. To explain 
this pre-judgment, is the problem of the first part of the transcen- 
dental philosophy {theoretical philosophy). (2) That we can 
produce an effect upon the objective world according to represen- 
tations which arise freely within us. The solution of this prob- 
lem \^ practical pUlosophy. But, with these two problems we 
find ourselves entangled, (3) in a contradiction. How is it possi- 
ble that our thought should ever rule over the world of sense, if 
the representation is conditional in its origin by the objective ? 
The solution of this problem, which is the highest of transcenden- 
tal philosophy, is the answer to the question : how can the repre- 
sentations be conceived as directing themselves according to the 
objects, and at the same time the objects be conceived as direct- 
ing themselves according to the representations ? This is only 
conceivable on the ground that the activity through which the 
objective world is produced, is originally identical with that 
whidi utters itself in the will. To show this identity of conscious 
and unconscious activity, is the problem of the third part of 
transcendental philosophy, or the science of ends in nature and 
of art The three parts of the transcendental philosophy corre- 
spond thus entirely to the three criticks of Kant. 

(1.) The theoretical philosophy starts from the highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge, the self-consciousness, and from this point 
developes the history of self-consciousness, according to its most 
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prominent epochs and stations, viz., sensation, intuition, produo- 
tive intuition (which produces matter)— outer and inner intuition 
(from which space and time, and all Kant's categories may be 
derived), abstraction (by which the intelligence distinguishea 
itself from its products) — absolute abstraction, or absolute act 
of will. With the act of the will there is spread before us, 

(2). Ths Fidd of PracticdL Philosophy, — ^In practical philos- 
ophy the Ego is no longer beholding, t. 6. consciouslees, but 
is consciously producing, i. e. realizing. As a whole, nature de- 
velopes itself from the original act of self-consciousness, so from 
the second act, or the act of free self-determination, there is pro- 
duced a second nature, to find the origin for which is the object 
of practical philosophy. In his exposition of the practical phi- 
losophy, Schelling follows almost wholly the theory of Fidite, 
but closes this section with some remarkable expressions reinfect- 
ing the philosophy of history. History, as a whole, is, according 
to him, a gradual and self-disclosing revelation of the abs(dute, a 
progressing demonstration of the existence of a God. The his- 
tory of this revelation may be divided into three periods. The 
first is that in which the overruling power was apprehended only 
as destiny, i. 0. as a blind power, cold and consciousless, which 
brings the greatest and most glorious things of earth to ruin ; it 
is marked by the decay of the magnificence and wonders of the 
ancient world, and the fall of the noblest manhood that has ever 
bloomed. The second period of history is that in which this des- 
tiny manifests itself as nature, and the hidden law seems chiinged 
into a manifest law of nature, which compels freedom and every 
choice to submit to and serve a plan of nature. This period 
seems to begin with the spread of the great Roman republic. 
The third period will be. that where what has previously been re- 
garded as destiny and nature, will develope itself as Providence. 
When this period shall begin, we cannot say ; we can only affirm 
that if it be, then God will be seen also to be. 

(3.) Philosophy of Art. — The problem of transcendental 
philosophy is to harmonize the subjective and the objective. In 
history, with which practical philosophy doses, the identity of 
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the two is not exhibited, but only approximated in an infinito 
projgress. But now the Ego must attain a position where it can 
actually look upon this identity, which constitutes its inner es- 
eenoe. If now all conscious activity exhibits design, then a con- 
scious and consciousless activity can only coincide in a product, 
which, thou^ it exhibits design, was yet produced without de- 
sign. Such a product is nature ; we have here the principle of 
all ideidag^y in which alone the solution of the given problem 
can be sought. The peculiarity of nature is this, viz., that 
though it exhibits itself as nothing but a blind mechanism, it yet 
displays design, and represents an identity of the conscious sub- 
jective, and the consciousless objective activity ; in it the Ego 
beholds its own most peculiar essence, which consists alone in this 
identity. But in nature the Ego beholds this identity, not as 
something objective, which has a being only outside of it, but 
also as that whose principle lies within the Ego. itself. This be- 
holding is the art^intuition. As the production of nature is con- 
sciousless, though similar to that which is conscious, so the sbs- 
thetic production of the artist is a conscious production, similar 
to that which is consciousless. ^Esthetics must therefore be 
joined to teleology. That contradiction between the conscious 
and the consciousless, which moves forward untiringly in history, 
and which is unconsciously reconciled in nature, finds its con- 
scious reconciliation in a work of art. In a work of art, the in- 
telligence attains a perfect intuition of itsell The feeling which 
accompanies this intuition, is the feeling of an endless satisfac- 
tion; all contradictions being resolved, and every riddle ex* 
plained. The unknown, which unexpectedly harmonizes the ob- 
jective and the conscious activity, is nothing other than that ab- 
sidute and unchangeable identity, to which every existence must 
be referred. In the artist it lays aside the veil, which elsewhere 
surrounds it, and irresistibly impels him to complete his work. 
Thus there is no other eternal revelation but art, and this is also 
the miracle which should convince us of the reality of that su- 
preme, which is never itself objective, but is the cause of all ob- 
jective. Hence art holds a higher rank than philosophy, for only 
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in art has the intellectiuJ intuition objeotiyity. There iB noth- 
ing, therefore, higher to the philosopher than art, because this 
opens before him, as it were, the holy of holies, where that which 
is separate in nature and history, and which in life &nd action, as 
in thought, must ever diverge, bums, as it were, in one &ume, in 
an eternal and original union. From this we see also both the 
fact and the reason for it, that philosophy, as philosophy, can 
never be universally valid. Art is that alone to which is giren 
an absolnte objectivity, and it is through this alone that natore, 
consciously productive, concludes and completes itself within itself. 

The ^^Transcendental Idealism^^ is the last work which 
Schelling wrote after the method of Fichte. In its principle he 
goes decidedly beyond the standpoint of Fichte. That which 
was with Fichte the inconceivable limit of the Ego, Schelling 
derives as a necessary duality, firom the simple essence of the 
Ego. While Fichte had regarded the union of subject and ob- 
ject, only as an infinite progression towards that which ought to 
be, Schelling looked upon it as actually accomplished in a work 
of art. With Fichte God was apprehended only as the object of 
a moral faith, but with Schelling he was looked upon as the im- 
mediate object of the aasthetic intuition. This difference between 
the two could not long be concealed from Schelling. He was 
obliged to see that he no longer stood upon the basis of subjec- 
tive idealism, but that his real position was that of objective ideal- 
ism. If he had already gone beyond Fichi^ in setting the phi- 
losophy of nature and transcendental philosophy opposite to each 
other, it was perfectly consistent for him now to go one step &r- 
ther, and, placing himself on the point of indifference between 
the two, make the identity of the ideal and the real, of thought 
and being, as his principle. This principle Spinoza had already 
possessed before him. To this philoBophy of identity Schelling 
now found himself peculiarly attracted. Instead of following 
Fichte's method, he now availed himself of that of Spinoza, the 
mathematical, to which he ascribed the greatest evidence of proof. 

III. Third Period: Period of Spinozibm, or the Indif- 

FKREKCE OF THE IdEAL AND THE BeAL. 
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The priDCipal writings of this period ai« :---<^ JS^^ 
System of Fhihsaphy^^ (Journal for Speonlatiye Physios, ii. 2) ; 
the second edition, with additions, of the ^^ Ideas fw a Fkiioscphy 
of Nafurej^ 1803; the dialogae, ''^BrvnOy or concerning ike Di- 
vine and the Natural Principle of Thingt^^ 1802 ; '^ Lectures 
on the Method of Academical Study ^^^ 1803 ; three nnmhers of a 
" Nem Journal for Speculative Fhysics^^^ 1802-3. The oharao- 
teristic of the new standpoint of Sohelling, to which we now arrive, 
ia perfectly exhibited in the definition of reason, whioh he places 
at the head of the first of the abore-named writings ; I give to 
reason the name absolute, or the reason in so far as it is con- 
oeived as the total indifference of the subfeetive and the cbfec' 
tive. To think of reason is demanded of every man ; to tldnk of 
it as absolute, and thus to reach the standpoint which I require, 
every thing must be abstracted from the thinking subject. To 
him who makes this abstraction, reason immediately ceases to be 
something subjective, as most men represent it ; neither can it be 
oonceived as something objective, since an objective, or that 
whioh is thought, is only possible in opposition to that which 
thinks.' We thus rise through this abstraction to the reality of 
things (sum wahren an-stc&), which reality is precisely in the 
indifierence point of the subjective and the objective. The stand- 
point of philosophy is the standpoint of reason ; its knowledge is 
a knowledge of things as they are in themselves, i. «. as they are in 
the reason. It is the nature of philosophy to destroy every distinc- 
tion which the imagination has mingled with the thinking, and 
to see in things only that through which they express the absolute 
reason, not regarding in them that which is simply an object for 
that reflection which expends itself on the laws of mechanism and 
in time. Besides reason there is nothing, and in it is every 
thing. Beason is the absolute. All objections to this principle 
can only arise from the &ct, that men are in the habit of looking 
at things not as they are in reason, but as they appear. Every 
thing which is, is in essence like the reason, and is one with it^ 
It is not the reason which posits something external to itself, 
but only the false use of reason, which is connected with the 
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inoapaoity df forgefcting the sabjeotire in itsel£ The reason is 
absolutely one and like itself. The highest law for tiie being 
of reason, and since there is nothing besides reason, the blu- 
est law for all being, is the law of identity. Between sabject 
and object therefore — since it is one and the same absolntei 
identity which displays itself in both — ^there can be no differ- 
ence except a qitantitative difference (a difference of more or 
less), so that nothing is either simple object or simple subject, but 
in aU. things sabject and object are united, this union being in 
different proportions, so that sometimes the sabject and sometimes 
the object has the preponderance. But since the absolute is pure 
identity of subject and object, there can be no quantitatiye differ- 
ence except outside of the identity, i. e. in the finite. As the 
fundamental form of the infinite is A»sA, so the scheme of the 
finite is A"«B (i. e. the union of a subjective with another objec- 
tive in a different proportion). But, in reality, nothing is finite, 
because the identity is the only reality. So far as there is differ- 
ence in individual things, the identity exists in the form of indif- 
ference. If we could see together every thing which is, we should 
find in aU the pure identity, because we should find in all a pezjfect 
quantitative equilibrium of subjectivity and objectivity. True, 
we find, in looking at individual objects, that sometimes the pre- 
ponderance is on one side and sometimes on the other, but in the 
whole this is compensated. The absolute identity is the absolute 
totality, the universe itself. There is in reality (an-sich) no indi- 
vidual being or thing. There is in reality nothing beyond the 
totality ; and if any thing beyond this is beheld, this can only 
happen by virtue of an arbitrary separation of the individual from 
the whole, which is done through reflection, and is the source of 
every error. The absolute identity is essentially the same in 
every part of the universe. Hence the universe may be conceived 
under the figure of a line, in the centre of which is the Aa=Ay 

while at the end on one side is A=B, i, e. a transcendence of the 

subjective, and at the end on the other side is A»»B, i, e, a trans- 
cendence of the objective, though this must be conceived so that a 
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relative identity may exist even in these extremes. The one side 
is the real or nature, the other side is the ideal The real side 
derelopes itself according to three potences (a potenoe, or power, 
indicates a definite qoantitatiye difference of sabjectivity and ob- 
jectiTity). (1) The first potence is matter and weight — ^the 
greatest preponderance of the object. (2) The second potence is 
li^t ( A^), an inner — as weight is an outer — ^Lntuition of nature. 
The li^t is a higher rising of the subjective. It is the absolute 
identify itselfl (3) The third potence is organism (A"), the 
oommon product of light and weight. Organism is just as 
original as matter. Inorganic nature, as such, does not exist : it 
is actually organized, and is, as it were, the universal germ out of 
which organization proceeds. The organization of every globe is 
but the inner evolution of the globe itself; the earth itself, by its 
own evolving, becomes animal and plant. The organic world has 
not formed itself out of the inorganic, but has been at least poten* 
tially present in it from the beginning. That matter which lies 
before us, apparently inorganic, is the residuum of organic meta- 
mori^oses, which oould not become organic. The human brain 
is the highest bloom of the whole organic metamorphosis 
of the earth. From the above, Schelling adds, it must be per- 
ceived that we 2^lrm an inner identity of all things, and a poten- 
tial presence of every thing in every other, and therefore even the 
so-called dead matter may be viewed only as a sleeping-world of 
animals and plants, which, in some period, the absolute identity 
may animate and raise to life. At this point Schelling stops sud- 
denly, without developing further the three potences of the ideal 
series, corresponding to those of the real. Elsewhere he com- 
pletes the work by setting up the following three potences of the 
ideal series : (1) Knowledge, the potence of reflection ; (2) Action, 
the potence of subsumption ; (3) the Beason as the unity of re- 
flection and subsumptioa. These three potences represent them- 
selves : (1) as the true, the imprinting of the matter in the form; 

(2) as the good, or the imprinting of the form in the matter ; 

(3) as the beautiful, or the work of art, the absolute blending to- 
gether of form and matter. 
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Sehelling songht also to furnish himself with a new method 
for knowing the absolute identity. Neither the analytic nor the 
synthetical method seems to him suitable for this, since both are 
only a finite knowledge. Gradually, also, he abandoned the 
mathematical method. The logical forms of the ordinary method 
of knowledge, and even the ordinary metaphysical categories, were 
now insufficient for him. Sehelling now places the intellectual 
intuition as the starting point of true knowledge. Intuition, in 
general, is an equal positing of thought and being. When I be- 
hold an object, the being of the object and my thought of the 
object is for me absolutely the same. But in the ordinary intui' 
tion, some separate sensible being is pqsited as one with the 
thought. But in the intellectual or rational intuition, being in 
general, and every being is made identical with the thought, and 
the absolute syhject-object is beheld. The intellectual intuition 
is absolute knowledge, and as such it can only be conceived as 
that in which thought and being are not opposed to eaeh other. 
It is the beginning and the first step towards philosophy to behold, 
immediately and intellectually within thyself, that same indifier* 
ence of the ideal and the real which thou beholdest projected as 
it were from thyself in space and time. This absolutely absolute 
mode of knowledge is wholly and entirely in the absolute itselt 
That it can never become taught is clear. It cannot, moreover, 
be seen why philosophy is bound to have special regard to the 
unattainable. It seems much more fitting to make so complete a 
separation on every side between the entrance to philosophy and 
the common knowledge, that no road nor track shall lead from the 
latter to the former. The absolute mode of knowledge, like the 
truth which it contains, has no true opposition outside of itself^ 
and as it cannot be demonstrated by any intelligent being, so 
nothing can be set up in opposition to it by any. — Sehelling has 
attempted to bring the intellectual intuition into a method, and 
has named this method construction. The possibility and the 
necessity of the constructive method is based upon the fact that 
the absolute is in all, and that all is the absolute. Construction 
is nothing other than the proving that the whole is absolutely ex- 
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presBed in every particular relation and object To constme an 
object, plulosophicallj, is to prove that in this object the whole 
inner atmctore of the absolute repeats itself. 

In Sehelling^s ^^ Lectures on the Method of Academical 
8tudy^^ (delivered in 1802, and published in 1803), he sought to 
treat encjdopaddiaoally, every philosophical discipline from the 
given standpoint of identity or indifference. They {umish a con- 
neoled and popular exposition of the outlines of his philosophy, in 
the form of a critical modelling of the studies of ^e university 
ooorse. The most noticeable feature in them is Schelling's attempt 
at a historical construction of Christianity. The incarnation of 
Ghxi is an incarnation from eternity. The eternal Son of Ood, 
bom from the essence of the &ther of all thingd, is the finite itself, 
as it is in the eternal intuition of Qod. Ohrist is only the hia- 
toneal and phenomenal pinnacle of the incarnation ; as an indi- 
vidual, he is a person wholly conceivable from the circumstances 
of the age in which he appeared. Since God is eternally outside 
of all time, it is inconceivable that he should have assumed a 
human nature at any definite moment of time. The temporal 
Ibrm of Christianity, the exoteric Christianity does not correspond 
to its idea, and has its perfection yet to be hoped for. A chief 
hindrance to the perfection of Christianity, was, and is the so- 
called Bible, which, moreover, is far inferior to other religious 
writings, in a genuine religious content. The future must bring 
a new burth of the esoteric Christianity, or a new and higher form 
of rdigion, in which philosophy, religion and poesy shall melt 
together in unity. — ^This latter remark contains already an intima- 
tion of the '' Philosophy of Bevelation,"*^ a work subsequently 
written by SeheUing, and which exhibited many of the principles 
emrent in the age of the apostle John. In the work we are now 
considering, there are also many other points which correspond to 
thiB later standpoint of SeheUing. Thus he places at the summit 
ef history a kind of golden age. It is inconceivable, he says, that 
man as he now appears, should have raised himself through him- 
self from, instinct to consciousness, from animality to rationality. 
Another human race, must, therefore, have preceded the presei^ 
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which tho old saga haye immortalued under the form of gods and 
heroes. The first origin of religion and culture is only conceiva- 
ble through the instruction of higher natures. I hold the condi- 
tion of culture as the first condition of the human race, and con- 
siderer the first foundation of states, sciences, religion and arts as 
cotemporar J, or rather as one thing : so that all these were not 
truly separate, but in the completest interpenetration, as it will be 
cgain in the final consummation. Schelling is no more than con- 
sistent when he accordingly apprehends the symbols of mythology 
which we meet with at the beginning of history, as disclosures of 
the highest wisdom. There is here also a step towards his sab- 
sequent " Philosophy of Mythology?'* 

The mystical element revealed in these expressions of Schelling 
gained contiuually a greater prominence with him. Its growth 
was partly connected with his fruitless search after an absolute 
method, and a fitting form in which he might have satis&ctorily 
expressed his philosophic intuitions. All noble mysticism rests 
on the incapacity of adequately expressing an infinite content in 
the form of a conception. So Schelling, after he had been rest- 
lessly tossed about in every method, soon gave up also his method 
of construction, and abandoned himself wholly to the unlimited 
current of his fancy. But though this was partly the cause of 
his mysticism, it is also true that his philosophical standpoint was 
gradually undergoing a change. From the speculative science of 
nature, he was gradually passing over more and more into the 
philosophy of mind, by which the determination of the absolute 
in his conception became changed. While he had previously de- 
termined the absolute as the indifference of the ideal and the real, 
he now gives a preponderance to the ideal over the real, and makes 
ideality the fundamental determination of the absolute. The 
first is the ideal ; secondly, the ideal determines itself in itself to 
the real, and the real as such is the third. The earlier harmony 
of mind and matter is dissolved : matter appears now as the nega- 
tive of mind. Since Schelling in this way distinguishes the uni- 
verse from the absolute aa its counterpart, we see that he leaves 
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decidedly the basis of SpinoziBm on which he had previously 
stood, and places himself on a new standpoint. 

IV. Fourth Period : the Direction of Schelling's Phi- 

LOSOFHT AS MtSTICAL AND ALLIED TO NeW-PlATONISW. 

The writings of this period are : — " Philosophy and Bdigion^^^ 
1804. " Exposition of the true relation of the Philosophy of 
Nature to the improved Theory of Fichte^^'^ 1806 ; " Medical 
Anntuxl " (published in company with Marcits) 1805-1808. — As 
has already been said, the absolute and the universe were, on the 
standpoint of indifference, identical. Nature and history were 
immediate manifestations of the absolute. But now Schelling lays 
stress upon the difference between the two, and the independence of 
the world. This he-expresses in a striking way in the first of the 
above named writings, by placing the origin of the world wholly 
after the manner of New-Platonism, in a breaking away or a fdl- 
ing off from the absolute. From the absolute to the actual, there 
ia no abiding transition ; the origin of the sensible world is only 
oono^vable as a complete breaking oSper saltum from the abso- 
lata The absolute is the only real, finite things are not real ; 
they can, therefore, have their ground in no reality imparted to 
them from the absolute, but only in a separation and complete 
falling away from the absolute. The reconciliation of this &U, 
and the manifestation of God made complete, is the final cause of 
history. With this idea there are also connected other represen- 
tations borrowed from New-Platonism, which Schelling brings out 
in the same work. He speaks in it of the descent of the soul 
from intellectuality, to the world of sense, and like the Platonic 
myth he allows this &11 of souls to be a punishment for their self- 
hood (pride); he speaks also in connection with this of a regenera- 
tion, or transmigration of souls, by which they either begin a 
hi^er life on a better sphere, or intoxicated with matter, they are 
driven down to a still lower abode, according as they have in the 
present life laid aside more or less of their selfhood, and become 
purified in a greater or less degree, to an identity with the infi- 
nite ; but we ace especially remiuded of New-Platonism by the high 
place and the mystical and symbolical significance, which Schelling 
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gLveB in this work to the Greek mysteries (as did Bnmo), and lihe 
▼iew that if religion would he held in its pure ideality, it can only 
exist as exoteric, or in the form of mysteries. — This notion of a 
higher blending together of religion and philosophy goes through 
all the writings of this period. All true experience, says Schel- 
ling in the '^ Medical Annual,'^^ is religious. The existence of 
Qod is an empirical truth, and the ground of all experience. 
True, religion is not philosophy, but the philosophy whidi does 
not unite in sacred harmony, religion with science, were unwoH^y 
of the name. True, I know something higher than science. And 
if science has only these two ways open before it to knowledge, 
viz., that of analysis or abstraction, and that of synthetic deriysr 
tion, then we deny all science of the absolute. Speculation is 
every thing, i. e, a beholding, a contemplation of that which is in 
God. Science itself has worth only so far as it is speculative, i. «. 
pnly so fEur as it is a contemplation of God as he is. But the time 
will come when the sciences shall more and more cease, and 
immediate knowledge take their place. The mortal eye doses 
only in the highest science, where it is no longer the man who sees, 
but the eternal beholding which has now become seeing in hanL 

With this theosophic view of the world, Schdling was led to 
pay attention to the earlier mystics. He began to study their 
writings. He answered the charge of mysticism- in his controrersy 
with Fichte as follows : — ^Among the learned of the last century, 
there was a tacit agreement never to go beyond a certain height^ 
and, therefore, the genuine spirit of science was given up to the 
unlearned. These, because they were uneducated and had drawn 
upon themselves the jealousy of the learned, were called fanat- 
ics. But many a philosopher by profession might well have ex- 
changed all his rhetoric for the fulness of mind and heart which 
abound in the writings of such fanatics. Therefore I am not 
ashamed of the name of such a fanatic. I will even seek to make 
this reproach true ; if I have not hitherto studied the writings of 
these men correctly, it has been owing to negligence. 

Schelling did not omit to verify these words. There wore 
some special mental affinities between himself and Jttcob Boehme, 
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whom he now became more and m<Hre closely joined. A 
0tady of his writings is indeed indicated in Schelling's works of 
the present period. One of the most famous of Schelling^s writ- 
ings, his theory of freedom, which appeared after this (^^ FhUoso- 
phischs Untersuchungen aAer das Wes^n der menschUchen 
Freiheiij^^ 1809), is composed entirely in the spirit of Jacob 
Bodime. We begin with it a new period of Schelling's philoso- 
phising, where the wUl is affirmed as the essence of Ood, and we 
have thus a new definition of the absolute differing from every 
preyioos one. 

y. Fifth Pbriod : — Attempt at a Theogont and Cosmogo- 
HT aftbb the Mamxe& OF Jacob Boehhe. 

Schelling had mnch in common with Jacob Boehme. Both con- 
sidered the speculatiTC cognition as a kind of immediate intuition. 
Both made use of forms which mingled the abstract and the sen- 
suous, and interpenetrated the definiteness of logic with the coloring 
of fancy. Both, in fine, were speculatively in close contact The 
selMuplication of the absolute was a fondamental thought of 
Boehme. He started with the principle, that the diviae essence 
was the indeterminable, infinite, and inconceivable, the absence of 
ground ( Ungrund}. This absence of ground now projects itself in 
a proper feeling of its abstract and infinite essence, into the finitCi 
i. 0. into a ground, or the centre of nature, in the dark womb of 
which qualities are produced, from whose harsh collision the light- 
ning streams forth, which, as mind or principle of light, is des- 
tined to rule and explain the struggling powers of nature, so that 
ihe God who has been raised from the absence of ground through 
a ground to the light of the mind, may henceforth move in an 
eternal kingdom of joy. This theogony of Jacob Boehme is in 
striking accord with the present standpoint of Schelling. As 
Boehme had apprehended the absolute as the indeterminable ab- 
sence of ground, so had Schelling in his earlier writings appre- 
hended it as indifference. As Boehme had distinguished this ab- 
sence of ground from a ground, or from nature and from God, as 
the light of minds, so had Schelling, in the writings of the last 
period, apprehended the absolute as a self-renunciation, and a re- 
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tarn bade from this reniinoiatioii into a higher unity with itself 
We have here the three chief elements of that history of Crod, 
around which Schelling's essay on freedom turns: (1) Qod as 
indifference, or the absence of ground ; (2) God as duplication 
into ground and existence, real and ideal ; (3) Beconoiliation of 
this duplication, and elevation of the original indifference to iden- 
tity. The first element of the divine life is that of pure indiffer- 
ence, or indistinguishableness. This, which precedes every thing 
existing, may be caUed the original ground, or the absadce of 
groimd. The absence of ground is not a product of oi^sites^ 
nor are they contained implidU in it, but it is a proper essence 
separate from every opposite, and having no predicate but that of 
predicatelessness. Beal and ideal, darkness and light, can never 
be predicated of the absence of ground as opposites ; they ean 
only be affirmed of it as not-opposites in a neither-nor. From 
this indifference now rises the duality : the absence of ground 
separates into two co-eternal beginnings, so that ground and ex- 
istence may become one through love, and the indeterminable and 
lifeless indifference may rise to a determinate and living identity. 
Since nothing is before or external to God, he must have the 
ground of his existence in himself. But this ground is not sim- 
ply logical, as conception, but real, as something which is actual- 
ly to be distinguished in God from existence ; it is nature in Gt)d, 
an essence inseparable indeed from him, but yet distinct. Hence 
we cannot assign to this ground understanding and will, but only 
desire after this ; it is the longing to produce itself. But in that 
this ground moves in its longing according to obscure and un- 
certain laws like a swelling sea, there is, self-begotten in Gt>d, 
another and reflexive motion, an inner representation by which he 
beholds himself in his image. This representation is the eternal 
word in God, which rises as light in the darkness of the ground, 
and endows its blind longing with understanding. This under- 
standing, united with the ground, becomes pre-creating wilL Its 
work is to give order to nature, and to regulate the hitherto un» 
regulated ground ; and from this explanation of the real through 
the ideal, comes the creation of the world. The development of 
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the world has two stadia: (1) the travail of light, or the pro- 
gressive development of nature to man ; (2) the travail of mind, 
or the development of mind in history. 

(1.) The progressive development of nature proceeds from a 
conflict of the ground with the tmderstanding. The ground 
originally sought to produce every thing solely from itself, hut 
its products had no consistence without the understanding, and 
went again to the ground, a creation which we see exhibited in 
the extinct classes of animals and plants of the pre- Adamite 
world. But consecutively and gradually, the ground admitted 
the work of the understanding, and every such step towards light 
is indicated by a new class of nature's beings. In every creature 
of nature we must, therefore, distinguish two principles : first, 
the obscure principle through which the creatures of nature are 
separate from Grod, and have a particular will ; second, the divine 
principle of the understanding, of the universal will. With irra- 
tional creatures of nature, however, these two principles are not 
yet brought to unity ; but the particular will is simple seeking 
and desire, while the universal will, without the individual will, 
reigns as an external power of nature, as controlling instinct. 

(2.) The two principles, the particular and the universal will, 
are first united in man as they are in the absolute : but in God 
they are united inseparably, and in man separably, for otherwise 
G-od could not reveal himself in man. It is even this separable- 
ness of the universal will, and the particular will, which makes 
good and evil possible. The good is the subjection of the par- 
ticular will to the universal will, and the reverse of this right 
relation is eviL Human freedom consists in this possibility of 
good and evil. The empirical man, however, is not free, but his 
whole empirical condition is posited by a previous act of intelli- 
gence. The man must act just as he does, but is nevertheless 
free, because he has from eternity freely made himself that which 
he now necessarily is. The history of the human race is founded 
for the most part on the struggle of the individual will with the 
universal will, as the history of nature is founded on the struggle 
of the ground with the understanding. The different stages 
15 
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through which eyil, aa a historical power, takes its way in eonfliot 
with lo?e, constitate the periods of the world's history, Chris- 
tianity is the centre of history : in Christ, the principle of love 
came in personal contact with incarnate evil: Christ was the 
mediator to reconcile on the highest stage the creation with (xod; 
for that which is personal can alone redeem the personaL The 
end of history is the reconciliation of the particular will and love, 
the prevalence of the muTersal will, so that Qod shall be all in 
all. The original indifference is thus elevated to identity. 

Schelling has given a farther justification of this his idea of 
God, in his controversial pamphlet against Jacobi, (1812). The 
charge of naturalism which Jacobi made against him, he sought to 
refute by showing how the true idea of God was a union of 
naturalism and theism. Naturalism seeks to conceive of God as 
ground of the world (immanent), while theism would view him as 
the world's cause (transcendent): the true course is to unite both 
determinations. God is at the same time ground and cause. It 
no way contradicts the conception of God to affirm that, so far as 
he reveals himself, he developes himself from himself, advancing 
from the imperfect to the perfect: the imperfect is in fact the 
perfect itself, only in a state of becoming. It is necessary that 
this becoming should be by stages, in order that the fulness of the 
perfect may appear on all sides. If there were no obscure ground| 
no nature, no negative principle in God, we could not speak of a 
consciousness of God. So long as the God of modem theism 
remains the simple essence which ought to be purely essential, 
but which in fact is without essence, so long as an actual twofold- 
ness is not recognized in God, and a limiting and denying energy 
(a nature, a negative principle) is not placed in opposition to the 
extending and affirming energy in God, so long wiU science be 
entitled to make its denial of a personal God. It is universally 
and essentially impossible to conceive of a being with oonacious- 
ness, which has not been brought into limit by some denying energy 
within himself — as universally and essentially impossible as to 
conceive of a circle without a centre. 

YI. Since the essay against Jacobi, which in its philosophical 
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oenie&t aocords mainly wiih his tiieory of freedom, Sehelling lias 
not made publio any thing of imp<Hrtanee. He haa often annonnced 
a work entitled " Die Weliaii$ry^ which should contain a com- 
plete and elaborate exposition of his philosophy, but has always 
wiUidrawn it before its appearance. FatUus has surreptitiously 
brou^t his later Berlin lectures before the public in a manner 
for which he has been greatly blamed : but since this publication 
is not recognised by Sehelling himself, it cannot be used as an 
authentic source of knowledge of his philosophy. During this 
long period, Sehelling has published only two articles of a philo- 
sophical content : ^< On the Deities of SamothraeaSf^^ 1815, and 
a '' OritiecU Preface^^ to Becker* e translation of a preface of 
Coueifn^ 1834. Both artides are very characteristic of the pre- 
sent standpoint of S^dielling's philosophizing — he himself calls his 
present phik>sophy Fimtive Philoeophy^ or the Philosophy of My- 
ihologyand Revelation^ — ^but as they giye only intimations of 
this, and do not reach a compkte exposition, they do not admit 
of being used for our purpose. 
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SECTION XLIV. 

TRANSITION TO HEGEL. 

The great want of Schelling's philosophizing, was its inability 
to furnish a suitable form lor the philosophic content. Schellii^ 
w^ through tlie list of all methods, and at last abandoned alL 
Bat this absence of method into which he ultimately sank, contra- 
dicted the very ^Hmciple of his philosophising. If thought and 
bmng are identical, yet form and content cannot be indifferent in 
respeet to each other. On the standpoint of absolute knowledge, 
there viust be found for the absolute content an absolute form, 
which shall be identical with the content. This is the position 
assumed by HegeL Hegel has fused the content of Schelling's 
pUlosephy bgr means of the absolute method. 
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Hegel sprang as truly from Fichte as from Schelling; the 
origin of his system is fonnd in both. His method is essentially 
that of Fichte, but his general philosophical standpoint is ScheU- 
ing's. He has combined both Fichte and Schelling. 

Hegel has himself, in his '' FhsnomencHogy^^'* the first work in 
which he appeared as a philosopher on his own hook, having pre- 
viously been considered as an adherent of Schelling — clearly ex- 
pressed his difference from Schelling, which he comprehensively 
affirms in the following three hits (ScJdagworte): — ^In Schelling^s 
philosophy, the absolute is, as it were, shot out of a pistol ; it is 
only the night in which every cow looks black ; when it is widened 
to a system, it is like the course of a painter, who has on his 
palette but two colors, red and green, and who would cover a 
surface with the former when a historical piece was demanded, 
and with the latter when a landscape was required. The first of 
these charges refers to the mode of attaining the idea of the abso- 
lute, viz., immediately, through intellectual intuition ; this leap 
Hegel changes, in his Phenomenology^ to a regular transit, proceed- 
ing step by step. The second charge relates to the way in which 
the absolute thus gained is conceived and expressed, viz., simply 
as the absence of all finite distinctions, and not as the immanent 
positing of a system of distinctions within itself. Hegel declares 
that every thing depends upon apprehending and expressing the 
true not as substance (i. e. as negation of determinateness), but as 
subject (as a positing and producing of finite distinction). The 
third charge has to do with Schelling's manner of carrying out his 
principle through the concrete content of the facts given in the 
natural and intellectual worlds, viz., by the application of a ready- 
made schema (the opposition of the ideal and the real) to the 
objects, instead of suffering them to unfold and separate them- 
selves from themselves. The school of Schelling was especially 
given to this schematizing formalism, and that which Hegel re- 
marks, in the introduction to his Phenomenology^ may very well be 
applied to it : " If the formalism of a philosophy of nature shotdd 
happen to teach that the understanding is electricity, or that the 
animate is nitrogen, the inexperienced might look upon such in* 
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structions mih deep amazement, and perhaps revere them as dis- 
playing the marks of profound genius. But the trick of such a 
wisdom is as readUy learned as it is easily practised ; its repetition 
is as insufferable as the repetition of a discovered feat of legerde- 
main. This method of affixing to every thing heavenly and 
earthly, to all natural and intellectual forms, the two determina- 
tions of the universal scheme, makes the universe like a grocer's 
shop, in which a row of closed jars stand with their labels pasted 
on them. 

The point, therefore, of greatest difference between ScheUing 
and Hegel is their philosophical method, and this at the fame 
time forms the bond of close connection which unites Hegel with 
JB*ichte. Thesis, antithesis, synthesis — ^this was the method by 
which Fichte had sought to deduce all being from the Ego, and 
in precisely the same way Hegel deduces all being — ^the intellec- 
tual and natural universe — ^from the thought, only with this dif- 
ference, that with him that which was idealistically deduced had 
at the same time an objective reality. While the practical ideal- 
ism of Fichte stood related to the objective world as a producer, 
and the ordinary empiricism as a beholder, yet with Hegel the 
cpeculative (conceiving) reason is at the same time productive and 
beholding. I produce (for myself) that which is (in itself) without 
my producing. The result of philosophy, says Hegel, is the 
thought which is by itself, and which comprehends in itself the 
universe, and changes it into an intelligent world. To raise all 
being to being in the consciousness, to knowledge, is the problem 
and the goal of philozophizing, and this goal is reached when the 
mind has become able to beget the whole objective world from 
itsell 

In his first great work, the ^^ Phenomenology of the Mind,^^ 
Hegel sought to establish the standpoint of absolute knowledge or 
absolute idealism. He famishes in this work a history of the 
phenomenal consciousness (whence its title), a development of the 
formative epochs of the consciousness in its progress to philb- 
sophical knowledge. The inner development of consciousness 
consists in this, viz., that the peculiar condition in which it finds 
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itself beoomes objectified (or eoneeioiai), end tibroi]^ this knoir- 
ledge of ite own being the oonsdoaeiiesa nsee ever a new step to 
a higher oondition. The '' Phenomemihgy " seeks to show how, 
and oat of what neoeesit j the oonsoioiisness advanoes from step to 
step, from reality to being p^ u {vom Ansidi Bum FurtM)^ 
from being to knowledge. The author be^ns wi^ the immediate 
oonsoioasnesB as tiie lowest st^. He ^ititled this seotion : '* l%e 
SemuouB Certainty^ or flu Thii and ihe JfinA" At this stage 
the question is asked the Ego : what is this^ or what is h&TB f and 
it answers, #. g. the tree ; and to the question, what is new ? it 
answers now is the night. But if we turn ourselves around, Kere 
is not a tree but a house; and if we write down the seooad answer, 
and look at it again after a little time, we find that nam is no 
longer night but mid-day. The this becomes, therefore, a nol- 
this, i. 0. a uniTersal. And rery naturally; for if I say: tins 
piece of pi^ier, yet eaeh and erery paper is a this pieoe of papa*, 
and I hare only said the universaL By sueh inner dialectiGs the 
whole field of the immediate certainty of i^e sense in perception 
is gone over. In this way — i^ce every formatire step (evety 
form) of the consciousness of the philosophising subject is m* 
Tolred in contradictions, and is carried by this imman^it dialeo* 
tics to a higher form of consciousness — this process of develop* 
ment goes on till the contradiction is destroyed, i. e. till all 
strangeness between subject and object disappears, and the mind 
rises to a perfect self-knowledge and self-certainty. To eharao- 
teriie briefly the different steps of this process, we might say that 
the consciousness is first found as a certainty of the sense, or as 
the {his and the fnini; next as perception, which apprehends the 
objective as a thing with its properties ; and then as understand- 
ing, i. e, apprehending the objects as being reflected in itself, or 
distinguishing between power and expression, being and manifes- 
tation, outer and inner. From Hiis point the consciousness, which 
has only recognised itself, its own pure being in its objects and 
their determinations, and for which therefore every other thing 
than itself has, as such, no significance, becomes the self-like Ego, 
ind rises to the truth and oertainty of itself to self-consciousness. 
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The flelf-eonsciousness become universal, or as reason, now tra- 
verses also a series of development-steps, until it manifests itself 
as spirit, as the reason which, in accord with all rationality, and 
satisfied with the rational world without, extends itself over the 
natural and intellectual universe as its kingdom, in which it finds 
itself at home. Mind now passes through its stages of uncon- 
strained morality, culture and refinement, ethics and the ethical 
view of the world to religion ; and religion itself jn its perfection, 
as revealed religion becomes absolute knowledge. At this last 
stage being and thought are no more separate, being is no longer 
an object for the thought, but the thought itself is the object of 
the thought. Science is nothing other than the true knowledge 
of the mind concerning itself In the cdnclusion of the " Fhe- 
nomenology^'^ Hegel casts the following retrospect on the course 
which he has laid down : " The goal which is to be reached, viz., 
absolute knowledge, or the mind knowing itself as mind, requires 
Bfl to take notice of minds as they are in themselves, and the 
organization of their kingdom. These elements are preserved, 
and fiimished to us either by history, where we look at the side 
of the mind^s free existence as it accidentally appears, or by the 
science of phenomenal knowledge, where we look at the side of 
the mind's ideal organization. These two sources taken together, 
as the ideal history, give us the real history and the true being 
of the absolute spirit, the actuality, truth, and certainty of his 
throne, without which he were lifeless and alone ; only ^ from the 
cap of this kingdom of minds does there stream forth for him his 
ii^iity.' " 
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SECTION XLV. 

HEGEL. 

George WUhdm Friedrick Hegd was bom at Stuttgart, the 
27th of August, 1770. In his eighteenth year he entered the 
university of Tubingen, in order to devote himself to the study 
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of theology. During his coarse of stndy here, he attracted no 
marked attention ; Schelling, who was his junior in years, shone 
far beyond all his cotemporaries. After leaving Tubingen, he 
took a situation as private tutor, first in Switzerland, and after- 
wards in Frankfort-on-the-Main till 1801, when he settled down 
at Jena. At first he was regarded as ajdisciple, and defender of 
Schelling's philosophy, and as such he wrote in 1801 his first 
minor treatise on the " Difference between Fichte and SchellingJ^ 
Soon afterwards he became associated with Schelling in publish- 
ing the " Critical Journal of Philosophy ^^ 1802-3, for which he 
famished a number of important articles. His labors as an aca- 
demical teacher met at first with but little encouragement \ he 
gave his first lecture to only four hearers. Yet in 1806 he 
became professor in the university, though the political catastro- 
phe in which the country was soon afterwards involved, deprived 
him again of the place. Amid the cannon's thunder of the battle 
of Jena, he finished '^ the Phenomenology of the Mindj'^ his first 
great and independent work, the crown of his Jena labors. He 
was subsequently in the habit of calling this book which appeared 
in 1807, his " voyage of discovery." From Jena, Hegel for want 
of the means of subsistence went to Bamberg, where for two years 
he was editor of a political journal published there. In the 
fall of 1808, he became rector of the gymnasium at Nuremberg. 
In this situation he wrote his LogiCj 1812-16. All his works 
were produced slowly, and he first properly began his literary ac- 
tivity as Schelling finished his. In 1816, he received a call to a 
professorship of philosophy at Heidelberg, where in 1817 he pub- 
lished his " Encyclopcedid of the philosophical sciences^'* in which 
for the first time he showed the whole circuit of his system. But 
his peculiar fame, and his far-reaching activity, dates first from 
his call to Berlin in 1818. It was at Berlin that he surrounded 
/ himself with an extensive and very actively scientifio school, and 
where through his connection with the Prussian government he 
gained a political influence and acquired a reputation for his phi- 
losophy, as the philosophy of the State, though this neither speaks 
favorably for its inner purity, nor its moral credit. Yet in his 
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'' FhUosophy of BightSj^ which appeared in 1821 (a time, to he 
sure, when the Prussian State had not yet shown any decidedly 
anti-constitutional tendency), Hegel does not deny the political 
demands of the present age ; he declares in &yor of popular re- 
presentation, freedom of the press, and publicity of judicial pro- 
ceedingSy trial by jnry, and an administratiye independence of 
corporations. 

In Berlin, Hegel gave lectures upon almost every branch of 
philosophy, and these have been published by his disciples and 
friends after his death. His manner as a lecturer was stammer- 
ing, clumsy, and unadorned, but waa still not without a peculiar 
attraction as the immediate expression of profound thoughtfulness. 
His social intercourse was more with the unoultivated than with 
the learned ; he was not fond of shining as a genius in social cir- 
cles. In 1829 he became rector of the university, an office which 
he administered in a more practical manner than Fichte had 
done. Hegel died with the cholera, Nov. 14th, 1831, the day also 
of Leibnitz's death. He rests in the same churchyard with 
Solger and Fichte, near by the latter, and not far from the former. 
His writings and lectures form seventeen volumes which have ap- 
peared since 1882 : YoL I. Minor Articles ; II. Phenomenology ; 
III-V. Logic; VI.-Yn. Encyclopcedia ; VIII. PhUosphy of 
Rights; IX. Philosophy of History; X. Esthetics; XI.-XIL Phi- 
losophy of Beligion ; XIII.-XV. History of Philosophy ; XVI- 
XVII. Miscellanies. His life has been written by Rosenkranz. 

Hegel's system may be divided in a number of ways. The 
best mode is by comiecting it with Schelling. Schellings's abso- 
lute was the identity or the indifference point of the ideal and the 
real. From this Hegel's threefold division immediately follows 
(1) The exposition of the indifference point, the development of 
the pure conceptions or determinations in thought, which lie at the 
basis of all natural and intellectual life; in other words, the logi- 
cal unfolding of the absolute, — the science of logic, (2) The 
development of the real world or of nature — natural philosophy, 
(3) The development of the ideal world, or of mind as it shows 
itself concretely in right, morals, the state, art, religion, and 

15* 
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soieiMe.— PA0o9opAy of Mind, l^hese tibroe pftrts of ibe system 
represent the ihiee elements of the absolute method, thesisy anti* 
thesis, synthesis. The absolute is at first pure, and immaterial 
thought; secondly, it is differentiaticm (Andersseyn) of the pure 
thought or its diremption (verMerrung) in ^Miee and time— nature ; 
thirdly, it returns from this self-estrangement to itself, destroys 
the diBFerentiation of nature, and thus becomes actual self-know- 
ing thought or mind. 

I. SciXNOB OF Logic. — ^The Hegelian logic is the seientifie 
exposition and detrelopment of the pure conceptions of reason, 
those conceptions or categories which lie at the basis of all thought 
and being, and which determine the subjective knowledge as 
truly as they fbrm the indwelling soul of the objectiye reality; 
in a word, tiiose ideas in which the ideal and the real haye their 
point of coincidence. The domiun of logic, says Hegel, is the 
truth, as it is 'per se in its natiye eharactmr. It is as Hegel him- 
self figuratively expresses it, the representation of Gtod as he is 
in his eternal being, before the creation of the world or a 
finite mind. In this respect it is, to be sure, a domain of diad- 
ows ; but these shadows are, on the other hand, those simple 
essences freed from all sensuous matters, in whose diamond net 
the whole universe is constructed. 

Different philosophers had already made a thankworthy be- 
ginning towards collecting and examining die pure conceptions of 
the reason, as Aristotle in his categories, Wolff in his ontology, 
and Kant in his transcendental analytics. But they had neither 
completely collected, nor mtically sifted, nor (Elant excepted) 
derived them firom one principle, but had only taken them up em- 
pirically, and treated them lexicologically. But in opposition to 
this course, Hegel attempted, (1) to completely collect the pure 
art-conceptions ; (2) to criticidly sift them (t. e, to exclude every 
thing but pure thought); and (S) — ^which is the most character- 
istic peculiarity of the Hegelian logic — to derive these dialecti- 
cally from one another, and carry them out to an internally con- 
neeted i^stem of pure reason. Hegel starts witii the view, that 
in every conception of the reason, every other is contained iimpH- 
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citey and may be dialectically developed from it Fichte had al- 
ready claimed that the reason most deduce the whole system of 
knowledge purely from itself, without any thing taken for granted ; 
that some principle must be sought which should be of itself cer- 
tain, and need no farther proof, and from which erery thing else 
could be derived. Hegel holds fast to this thought. Starting 
from the simplest conception of reason, that of pure being, which 
needs no farther establishing, he seeks from this, by advancing 
from one conception ever to another and a richer one, to deduce 
the whole system of the pure knowledge of reason. The lever of 
this development is the dialectical method. 

Hegel's dialectical method is partly taken from Plato, and 
partly from Fichte. The conception of negation is Platonic All 
negation, says Hegel, is position, affirmation. If a conception is 
negated, the result is not the pure nothing — a pure negative, but 
a concrete positive ; there results a new conception which extends 
around the negation of the preceding one. The negation of the one 
e, g. is the conception of the many. In this way Hegel makes nega- 
tion a vehicle for dialectical progress. Every pre-supposed concep- 
tion is denied, and from its neglition a higher and richer conception 
is gained. This is connected with the method of Fichte, which 
posits a fundamental synthesis ; and by analyzing this, seeks its 
antitheses, and then unites again these antitheses through a second 
synthesis, — e. g, being, nothing, becoming, quality, quantity, 
measure, &c. This method, which is at the same time analytical 
and synthetical, Hegel has carried through the whole system of 
science. 

We now proceed to a brief survey of the Hegelian Logic. It 
is divided into three parts ; the doctrine of beings the doctrine of 
essence, and the doctrine of conception, 

1. The DocTRiNB OF Being. (1.) QttaZi^y.— Science begins with 
the immediate and indeterminate conception of being. This, in its 
want of content and emptiness, is nothing more than a pure negation, 
a nothing. These two conceptions are thus as absolutely identical as 
they are absolutely opposed; each of the two disappears immediate- 
ly in its contrary. This oscillation of the two is the pure becoming^ 
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wliioh, if it be a transition from notlmig to being, we call arising, 
or, in the reverse case, we call it a departing. The still and sim- 
ple precipitate of this process of arising and departing, is esDist" 
ence {Daseyn), Existence is being with a determinateness, or it 
is qiudity ; more closely, it is reality or limited existence. Lim- 
ited existence excludes eyery other from itself. This reference 
to itself, which is seen through its negative relation to every other, 
we call being per se (Fdrsichseyn), Being per se which refers 
itself only to itself, and repels every other from itself, is the one. 
But, by means of this repelling, the one posits immediately many 
ones. But the many ones are not distinguished from each other. 
One is what the other is. The many are therefore one. But the 
one is just as truly the manifold. For its exclusion is the posit- 
ing of its contrary, or it posits itself thereby as manifold. By 
this dialectic of attraction and repulsion, quality passes over into 
quantity : for indifference in respect of distinction or qualitative 
determinateness is qttantity. 

(2.) Quantity. — Quantity is determination of greatness, which, 
as such, is indifferent in respect of quality. In «o far aa the 
greatness contains many ones distinguishably within itself, it is & 
discrete, or has the element of discretion ; but on the other hand, 
in so far as the many ones are similar, and the greatness is thus 
indistinguishable, it is continu>ous, or has the element of con- 
tinuity. Each of these two determinations is at the same time 
identical with the other ; discretion cannot be conceived without 
continuity, nor continuity without discretion. The existence of 
quantity, or the limited quantity, is the quantum. The quan- 
tum has also manifoldness and unity in itself; it is the enumera- 
tion of the unities, i.. e. number. Corresponding to the quantum 
or the extensive greatness, is the intensive greatness or the degree. 
With the conception of degree, so £60" as degree is simple deter* 
minateness, quantity approaches quality again. The unity of 
quantity and quality is the measure. 

(3.) The measure is a qualitative quantum, a quantum on 
which the quality is dependent An example of quantity deter« 
mining the quality of a definite object is found in the temperature 
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of water, which decides whether the water shall remain water or 
turn to ice or steam. Here the quantum of heat actually consti- 
tutes the quality of the water. Quality and quantity are, there- 
fore, ideal determinations, perpetually turning around on one 
being, on a third, which is distinguished from the immediate what 
and how much (quality and quantity) of a thing. This third is 
the essence, which is the negation of every thing immediate, or 
quality independent of the immediate being. Essence is being 
in se, being divided in itself, a self-separation of being. Hence 
the twofoldness of all determinations of essence. 

2. The Doctrine of Essence. (1.) The Essence as such. 
The essence as reflected being is the reference to itself only as it is 
a reference to something other. -We apply to this being the term 
reflected analogously with the reflection of light, which, when it 
falls on a mirror, is thrown back by it. As now the reflected light 
is, through its reference to another object, something mediated or 
posited, so the reflected being is that which is shown to be mediat- 
ed or grounded through another. From the fact that philosophy 
makes its problem to know the essence of things, the immediate 
being of things is represented as a covering or curtain behind 
which the essence is concealed. If, therefore, we speak of the 
essence of an object, the immediate being standing over against 
the essence (for without this the essence cannot be conceived), is 
set down to a mere negative, to an appearance. The being ap- 
pears in the essence. The essence is, therefore, the being as 
appearance in itself. The essence when conceived in distinction 
from the appearance, gives the conception of the essential^ and 
that which only appears in the essence, is the essenceless, or the 
unessential. But since the essential has a being only in distinc- 
tion firom the unessential, it follows that the latter is essential to 
the former, which needs its unessential just as much as the unes- 
sential needs it. Each of the two, therefore, appears in the other, 
or there takes place between them a reciprocal reference which we 
call re/lection. We have, therefore, to do in this whole sphere 
with determinations of reflection, with determinations, each one 
of which refers to the other, and cannot be conceived without it 
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{e. g, poflitire and negative, ground and sequence, tlung and pro- 
perties, content and form, power and expression). We have, 
therefore, in the development of the essence, those same deter- 
minations which we found in the development of being, only no 
longer in an immediate, but in a reflected form; Instead of being 
and nothing, we have now the forms of the positive and negative ; 
instead of the there-existent {DaseyrC)^ we now have existence. 

Essence is reflected being, a reference to itself, which, how- 
over, is mediated through a reference to something other which 
appears in it. This reflected reference to itself we call identity 
(which is unsatisfactorily and abstractly expressed in the so-called 
first principle of thought, that As=s A). This identity, as a nega- 
tivity referring itself to itself, as a repulsion of its own from Itself, 
contains essentially the determination of distinction. The imme- 
diate and external distinction is the difference. The essential dis- 
tinction, the distinction in itself, is the antithesis {positive and 
negative). The self-opposition of the essence is the contradiction. 
The antithesis of identity and distinction is put in agreement in 
the conception of the ground. Since now the essence distinguishes 
itself from itself, there is the essence as identical with itself or 
the groundy and the essence as distinguished from itself or the 
sequence. In the category of ground and sequence the same 
thing, i. e, the essence, is twice posited ; the grounded and the 
ground are one and the same content, which makes it difficult to 
define the ground except through the sequence, or the sequence 
except through the ground. The two can, therefore, be divided 
only by a powerful abstraction ; but because the two are identi- 
cal, it is peculiarly a formalism to apply this category. If reflec- 
tion would inquire after a ground, it is because it would see the 
thing as it were in a twofold relation, once in its inmiediateness, 
and then as posited through a ground. 

(2.) Essence and Phenomenon, — The phenomenon is the ap- 
pearance which the essence fills, and which b hence no longer 
essenceless. There is no appearance without essence, and no 
essence which may not enter into phenomenon. It is one and the 
same content which at one time is taken as essence, and at another 
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as pheBomenon. In the phenomenal essence we recognize the 
positiye element which has hitherto been called gronnd, but which 
we now name contenty and the negative element which we call the 
form. Every essence is a unity of content and form, i. e. ii exists. 
In distinction from immediate being, we call that being which has 
proceeded from some gronnd, existence^ t. e, grounded being. 
When we view the essence as existing, we call it thing. In the 
relation of a thing to li^propertus we have a repetition of the re- 
lation of form and content. The properties i^ow us the thing in 
respect of its form, but it is thing in respect of its content. The 
relation between the thing and its properties is commonly indica- 
ted by the verb to have {e, g, the thing has properties), in order 
to distinguish between the two. The essence as a negative refer- 
ence to itself, and as repelling itself from itself in order to a 
reflection in an alterumj h& power and expression. In this category, 
like all the other categories of essence, one and the same content 
is posited twice. The power can only be explained from the ex- 
pression, and the expression only from the power ; consequently 
every explanation of which this category avails itself, is tautolo' 
gicaL To regard power as uncognizable, is only a self-deception 
of the understanding respecting its own doing. — ^A higher expres* 
sion for the category of power and expression is the category of 
inner and outer. The latter category stands higher than the 
former, because power needs some solicitation to express itself, 
but the inner is the essence spontaneously manifesting itself. 
Both of these, the inner and ^he outer, are also identical ; neither 
is without the other. That, e. g, which the man is internally in 
respect of his character, is he also externally in his action. The 
truth of this relation will be, therefore, the identity of inner and 
outer, of essence and phenomenon, viz. : 

(3.) Actuality. — Actuality must be added as a third to being 
and existence. In the actuality, the phenomenon is a complete 
and adequate manifestation of the essence. The true actuality 
is, therefore (in opposition to possibility and eontingenfiy)^ a 
necessary being, a rational necessity. The well-known Hegelian 
sentence that every thing is rational, and every thing rational is 
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actual, is seen in ibis apprehension of " actuality " to be a simple 
tautology. The necessary, when posited as its own ground, iden- 
tical with itself, is substance. The phenomenal side, the unessen- 
tial in the substance, and the contingent in the necessary, are acdr 
dences. These are no longer related to the substance, as the 
phenomenon to the essence, or the outer to the inner, t. e. as an 
adequate manifestation ; they are only transitory affections of the 
substance, accidentally changing phenomenal forms, like sea waves 
on the water of the sea. They are not produced by the substance, 
but are rather destroyed in it. The relation of substance leads to 
the relation of cai^e. In the relation of cause there is one and 
the same thing posited on the one side as caitsey and on the other 
side as effect. The cause of warmth is warmth, and its effect is 
again warmth. The effect is a higher conception than the acci- 
dence, since it actually stands o^er against the cause, and the cause 
itself passes oyer into effect. So far, however, as each side in the 
relation .of cause presupposes the other, we shall find the true 
relation one in which each side is at the same time cause and effect, 
t. e. reciprocal action. Keciprocal action is a higher relation 
than causality, because there is no pure causality. There is no 
effect without counteraction. We leave the province of essence 
with the category of reciprocal action. All the categories of 
essence had shown themselves as a duplex of two sides, but when 
we come to the category of reciprocal action, the opposition be- 
tween cause and effect is destroyed, and they meet together; unity 
thus takes again the place of duplicity. We have, therefore, 
again a being which coincides with mediate being. This unity of 
being and essence, this inner or realized necessity, is the conception. 

3. The Doctrine of the Conception. — ^A conception is a 
rational necessity. We can only have a conception of that whose 
true necessity we have recognized. The conception is, therefore, 
the truly actual, the peculiar essence ; because it states as well 
that which is actual as that which should be. 

(1.) The subjective conc^tion contains the elements of uni- 
versality (the conception of species), partictilarity (ground of 
classification, logical difference), and individuality (species — logi- 
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oal difference). The conception is therefore a nnity of that which 
is distinct The self-separation of the conception is ^e judgment 
In the judgment, the conception appears as self-excluding dual- 
ity. The twofoldness is seen in the difference between subject 
and predicate, and the unity in the copula. Progress in the dif- 
ferent forms of judgment, consists in this, viz., that the copula 
fills itself more and more with the conception. But thus the 
judgment passes over into the conclusion or inference, i, e. to the 
conception which is identical with itself through the conception. 
In the inference one conception is concluded with a third through 
a second. The different figures of the conclusion are the differ- 
erent steps in the self-mediation of the conception. The concep- 
tion is when it mediates itself with itself and the conclusion is no 
longer subjective ; it is no longer my act, but an objective rela- 
tioa is fulfilled in it. 

(2.) Objectivity is a reality only of the conception. The ob- 
jective conception has* three steps, — Mechanism^ or the indifferent 
relation of objects to each other ; Chemism, or the interpenetra- 
tion of objects and their neutralization ; Teleology^ or the inner 
design of objects. The end accomplishing itself or the self-end is, 

(3.) The idea. — The idea is the highest logical definition of 
the absolute. The immediate existence of the idea, we call life, 
or process of life. Every thing living is self-end immanent-end. 
The idea posited in its difference as a relation of objective and 
subjective, is the trvs and good. The true is the objective ration- 
ality subjectively posited ; the good is the subjective rationality 
carried into the objectivity. Both conceptions together consti- 
tute the ctbsdlute idea, which is just as truly as it should be, 
i. B. the good is just as truly actualized as the true is living and 
self-realizing. 

The absolute and full idea is in spcLce^ because it discharges 
itself from itself, as its reflection; this its being in space is 
Nature, 

II. The Science of Nature. — ^Nature is the idea in the 
form of differentiation. It is the idea externalizing itself; it 
is the mind, estranged from itself The unity of the conception 
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is therefore concealed in nature, and since pUlosopliy makes it ifs 
problem to seek out the intelligence which is hidden in natttre, 
and to pursue the process by which nature loses its own charac- 
ter and becomes mind, it should not forget that the essence of 
nature consists in being which has externalized itself, and that 
the products of nature neither have a reference to themselves, nor 
correspond to the conception, but grow up in unrestrained and 
unbridled contingency. Nature is a bacchanalian god^who nei- 
ther bridles nor checks himself It therefore represents no ideal 
succession, rising ever in regular order, but, on the contrary, it 
every where obliterates all essential limits by its doubtful struc- 
tures, which always defy every fixed classification. Because it is 
impossible to throw the determinations of the conception over 
nature, natural philosophy is forced at every point, as it were, to 
capitulate between the world of concrete individual structures, 
and the regulative of the speculative idea. 

Natural philosophy has its beginning, its course, and its end. 
It begins with the first or immediate determination of nature, 
with the abstract universality of its being extra se, space and 
matter; its end is the dissevering of the mind from nature in 
the form of a rational and self-conscious individuality — ^man ; the 
problem which it has to solve is, to show the intermediate link 
between these two extremes, and to follow out successively the in- 
creasingly successful struggles of nature to raise itself to self-con- 
sciousness, to man. In this process, nature passes through three 
principal stages. 

1. Mechanics, or matter and an ideal system of matter. Mat- 
ter is the being eoctra se (Atissersichseyn) of nature, in its 
most universal form. Yet it shows at the outset that tendency 
to being |>er se which forms the guiding thread of natural philos- 
ophy — ^gravity. Gravity is the being in se (Insichser/n) of mat- 
ter ; it is the desire of matter to come to itself, and shows the first 
trace of subjectivity. The centre of gravity of a body is the one 
which it seeks. This same tendency of bringing all ihe manifold 
unto being jp^ se lies at the basis of the solar system and of uni- 
versal gravitation. The centrality which is the fundamental con- 
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oeption of graritj, liecoiiies here a system, which is in fact a 
rational system so far as the form of the orbit, the rapidity of 
motion, or the time of resolution may be referred to mathematical 
laws. 

2. Physics. — But matter possesses no individuality. Even 
in astronomy it is not the bodies themselves, but only their geo- 
metrical rekttons which interest us. We have here at the outset 
to treat of quantitative and not yet of qualitative determinations. 
Yet in Ae solar system, matter has found its centre, itself. Its 
abstract and hollow being in se has resolved itself into form. 
Matter now, as possessing a quality, is an object of physics. In 
physies we have to do with matter which has particularized itself 
in a body, in an individuality. To this province belongs inor- 
ganio nature, its forms and reciprocal references. 

8. ObcmlNtcs. — Inorganic nature, which was the object of phys- 
ics, destroys itself in the chemical process. In the chemical pro- 
cess, the inorganio body loses all its properties (cohesion, color^ 
tuning) sound, transparency, &c.), and thus shows the evalies- 
cenoe of its existence and that relativity which is its being. This 
chemical process is overcome by the organic, the living process of 
nature. True, the living body is ever on the point of passing 
over to the chemical process; oxygen, hydrogen and salt, are 
always entering into a living organism, but their chemical action 
10 always overcome ; the living body resists the chemical process 
till it dies, lale is self-preservation, self-end. While therefore 
nature in physics had risen to individuality, in organics, it pro- 
gresses to subjectivity. The idea, as Hfe, represents, itself in three 
stages. 

(1.) The general image of life in geological organism, or the 
fninerai kingdom. Yet the mineral kingdom is the result, and 
the residuum of a process of life and formation already passed. 
The primitive rock is the stiffened crystal of life, and the geologi- 
cal earth is a giant corpse. The present life which produces itself 
eternally anew, breaks forth as the first moving of subjectivity, 

(2.) In the organism of jokinis or the vegetable kingdom. The 
plant 4186S ifideed to a formative process, to a prooess of assimilar 
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tion, and to a process of species. But it is not yet a totality per- 
fectly organized in itself. Each part of the plant is the whole in- 
diyidnal, each twig is the whole tree. The parts are related in- 
differently to each other ; the crown can become a root, and the root 
a crown. The plant, therefore, does not yet attain a true being 
in se of individuality ; for, in order that this may be attained^ an 
absolute unity of the individual is necessary. This unity, which 
constitutes an individual and concrete subjectivity, is first seen in 

(3.) The animal organism, the animal kingdom. An unin- 
terrupted intus-susception, free motion and sensation, are first 
found in the animal organism. In its higher forms we find an 
inner warmth and a voice. In its highest form, man, nature, or 
rather the spirit, which works through nature, apprehends itself 
as conscious individuality, as Ego. The spirit thus become a free 
and rational self , has now completed its self-emancipation from 
nature. 

III. Philosopht of Mind. — 1. The Subjeotive Mind. — 
The mind is the truth of nature ; it is being removed from its 
estrangement, and become identical with itself. Its formal e&- 
sence, therefore, is freedom, the possibility of abstracting itself 
from every thing else; its material essence is the capacity of 
manifesting itself as mind, as a conscious rationality,-— of positing 
the intellectual universe as its kingdom, and of building a stime- 
ture of objective rationality. In order, however, to know itseli^ 
and every thing rational, — ^in order to posit nature more and more 
negatively, the mind, like nature, must pass through a series of 
stages or emancipative acts. As it comes from nature and rises 
from its externality to being, per se, it is at first soul or spirit of 
nature, and as such, it is an object of anthropology in a strict 
sense. As this spirit of nature, it sympathizes with the general 
planetary life of the earth, and is in this respect subject to diver> 
sity of climate, and change of seasons and days ; it sympathizes 
with the geographical portion of the world which it occupies, t. «., 
it is related to a diversity of race ; still farther, it bears a na- 
tional type, and is moreover determined by mode of life, forma- 
tion of the body, &c., while these natural conditions work also 
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apon its intelligent and moral character. Lastlj, we must here 
take notice of the way in which nature has determined the indi- 
yidual snbject, i, e, his natural temperament, character, idiosyn- 
crasy, &c. To this belong the natural changes of life, age, sex- 
ual relation, sleep, and waking. In all this the mind is still 
buried in nature, and this middle condition between being per se 
and the sleep of nature, is sensation, the hollow forming of the 
mind in its unconscious and unenlightened (verstandlos) indiyid- 
uality. A higher stage of sensation is feeling, i, e, sensation in se, 
where being per se appears ; feeling in its completed form is self- 
feeling. Since the subject, in self-feeling, is buried in the pecu- 
liarity of his sensations, but at the same time concludes himself 
with himself, as a subjective one, the self-feeling is seen to be the 
preliminary step to consciousness. The Ego now appears as the 
shaft in which all these sensations, representations, cognitions and 
thoughts are preserved, which is with them all, and constitutes 
the oentre in which they all come together. The mind as con- 
scious, as a conscious being per se, as Ego, is the object of the 
pheTiomenology of consciousness. 

The mind was individual, so long as it was interwoven with 
nature ; it is consciousness or Ego when it has divested itself of 
nature. When distinguishing itself from nature, the mind with- 
draws itself into itself, and that with which it was formerly inter- 
woven, and which gave it a peculiar (earthly, national, &c.) de- 
termination, stands now distinct from it, as its external world 
(earth, people, &c). The awaking of the Ego is thus the act by 
which the objective world, as such, is created ; while on the other 
hand, the Ego awakens to a conscious subjectivity only in the ob- 
jective world, and in distinction from it. The Ego, over against 
the objective world, is consciousness in the strict sense of the 
word. Consciousness becomes self-consciousness by passing 
through the stages of immediate sensuous consdousness, percep- 
tion, and understanding, and convincing itself in this its formative 
history, that it has only to do with itself, while it believed that it 
had to do with something objective. Again, self-consciousness 
becomes universal or rational self-consciousness, as follows : In 
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ita striTii^ to »tamp the impreM of the Ego upon tiie objeotiye^ 
and thus make the objective subjeotiTe, it £ftllB in o<»iiiGt with 
other self-oonsoioosnesBes, and beginB a war of extermination 
against them, but rises from this bdlum omnium contra omnes, as 
common consciousness, as the finding of the proper mean between 
command and obedience, i. e, as truly universal, i. 0, rational self- 
consciousness. The rational self-consciousness is actuallj free, 
because, when related to another, it is really related to itself, and 
in all is still with itself; it has emancipated itself from nature. 
We haye now mind as mind, divested of its naturalness and sub* 
jectivity, and as such, it is an object of FneumaUAogy. 

Mind is at first theoretical mind, or intelligence, and then 
practical mind, or will. It is theoretical in that it has to do with 
the rational as something given, and now posits it as its own ; it 
is practical in that it immediately wills the subjective content 
(truth), which it has as its own, to be freed from its one-sided 
subjective form, and transformed into an objective. The practi- 
cal mind is, so far, the truth of the theoretical The theoretical 
mind, in its way to the practical, passes through the stages of m- 
tuition, representation, and thought; and the will on its side 
^rms itself into a free will throu^ impulse, desire, and inclina- 
tion. The free will, as having a being in space (Daseyn)^ is the 
objective mindj right, and the state. In right, morals and the 
state, the freedom and rationality, which are chosen by the will, 
take on an objective form. Every natural determination and im- 
pulse now becomes moralized, and comes up to view again as ethi- 
cal institute, as right and duty (the sexual impulse now appears 
as marriage, and the impulse of revenge as civil punishment, &a) 

2. The Objective Mind. — (1.) The immediate objective being 
(Daseyn) of the free will is the right The individual, so far as 
he is capable of rights, so far as he has rights and exercises them, 
is a person. The maxim of right is, therefore, be a person and 
have reject to other persons. The person allows himself an ex- 
ternal sphere for his freedom, a substratum in which he can exer- 
cise his will : as property, possession. As person I have the right 
of possession^ the absolute right of appropriation, the right to cast 
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mj will oyer every thing, which thereby beeomefl mine. Bui 
there exist other persons besides myself. My right is, therefore, 
limited through the right of others. There thus arises a conflict 
between will and will, which is settled in a compact, in a common 
will The relation of compact is the first step towards the state, 
but only the^r^^ step, for if we should define the state as a com- 
pact of all with all, this would sink it in the category of private 
rights and private property. It does not depend up(m the will 
of the individual whether he will live in the state or not. The 
relation of compact refers to private property. In a compact, 
therefore, two wills merge themselves in a common will, which as 
suoh becomes a right. But just here lies also the possibility of a 
conflict between the individual will and the right or the universal 
wilL The separation of the two is a wrong (civil wrong, fraud, 
crime). This separation demands a reconciliation, a restoration 
of the right or the universal will from its momentary suppression 
or negation by the particular will The right restoring itself in 
respect of the particular will, and establishing a negation of the 
wrong, is punishment. Those theories, which found the right of 
puni^iment in some end of warning or improvement, mistake the 
essence of punishment. Threatening, warning, &c., are finite 
^ids, t. «. means, and moreover uncertain means : but an act of 
righteousness should not be made a means; righteousness is not 
exercised in order that any thing other than itself shall be gained. 
The fulfilment and self-manifestation of righteousness is absolute 
end, self-end. The particular views we have mentioned, can only 
be considered in reference to the mode of punishment. The pun- 
ishment which is inflicted on a criminal, is his right, his ration- 
ality, his law, beneath which he should be subsumed. His act 
comes back upon himself. Hegel also defends capital punishment 
whose aboHtion seemed to him as an untimely sentimentalism. 

(2.) The removal of the opposition of the universal and par« 
ticular will in the subject constitutes morality. In morality the 
freedom of the will is carried forward to a self-determination of 
the subjectivity, and the abstract right becomes duty and virtue. 
The moral standpoint is the standpoint of conscieuce, it is the 
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right of the Bubjective will) the right of a free ethical dedsion. 
In the consideration of strict right, it is no inquiry what my prin- 
ciple or my view might be, but in morality the question is at once 
directed towards the purpose and moying spring of the will. 
Hegel calls this standpoint of moral reflection and dutiful action 
for a reason — ^morality, in distinction from a substantial, uncondi* 
tioned and unreflecting ethics. This standpoint has three ele- 
ments ; (1) the element of resolution (vorsatz), where we consider 
the inner determination of the acting subject, that which allows 
an act to be ascribed only to me, and the blame of it to rest only 
on my will (imputation) ; (2) the element of purpose, where the 
completed act is regarded not according to its consequences, but 
according to its relative worth in reference to myself. The reso- 
lution was still internal ; but now the act is completed, and I must 
suffer myself to judge according to the constituents of the act, be- 
cause I must have Imown the circumstances under which I acted; 
(8) the element of the good, where the act is judged according to 
its universal worth. The good is peculiarly the reconciliation of 
the particular subjective will with the universal will, or with the 
conception of the will ; in other words, to will the rational is good. 
Opposed to this is evil, or the elevation of the subjective will 
against the universal, the attempt to set up the peculiar and indi- 
vidual choice as absolute ; in other words, to will the irrati<mal ia 
evil. 

(3.) In morality we had conscience and the abstract good (the 
good which ought to be) standing over against each other. The 
concrete identity of the two, the union of subjective and objective 
good, is ethics. In the ethical the good has become actualized in 
an existing world, and a nature of self-consciousness. 

The ethical mind is seen at first immediately, or in a natural 
form, as marriage and the family. Three elements meet together 
in marriage, which should not be separated, and which are so often 
and so wrongly isolated. Marriage is (1) a sexual relation, and is 
founded upon a difference of sex ; it is, therefore, something other 
than Platonic love or monkish asceticism ; (2) it is a civil con- 
tract; (8) it is love. Yet Hegel lays no great stress upon this 
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sabjecliTe element in oonoluding upon marriage, for a redprocal 
affection will spring up in the married life. It is more ethical 
when a determination to marry is first, and a definite personal 
affection fcdlows afterwards, for marriage is most prominently dnty. 
Hegel would, therefore, pkoe the greatest obstacles in the way of 
a dissolution of marriage. He has also developed and described 
in other respects the family state with a profound ethical feeling. 

Since the family becomes separated into a multitude of fami- 
lies, it is a oivU society^ in which the members, though still inde« 
pendent indiriduals, are bound in unity by their wants, by the 
constitution of rights as a means of security for person and pro- 
perty, and by an outward administratiye arrangement. H^el 
distinguished the civil society from the state in opposition to most 
modern theorists upon the subject, who, regarding it as the great 
end of the state to give security of property and of personal free- 
dom, reduced the state to a civil society. But on such a stand- 
point which would make the state wholly of wants and of rights, 
it is impossible, e. g, to conceive of war. On the ground of civil 
society each one stands for himself, is independent, and makes 
himself as end, while every thing else is a means for him. But 
the state, on the contrary, knows no independent individuals, each 
one of whom may regard and pursue only his own well-being ; 
but in the state, the whole is the end, and the individual is the 
means. — For the administration of justice, Hegel, in opposition to 
those of our time who deny the right of legislation, would have 
written and intelligible laws, which should be within reach of every 
one; still farther, justice should be administered by a public trial 
by jnry. — ^In respect of the organization of civil society, Hegel ex- 
presses a great preference for a corporation. Sanctity of mar- 
riage, he says, and honor, in corporations, are the two elements 
around which the disorganization of civil society turns. 

Civil society passes over into the state since the interest of the 
individual loses itself in the idea of an ethical whole. The state 
is the ethical idea actualized, it is the ethical mind as it rules over 
the action and knowledge of the individuals conceived in it. 
Finally the states themselves, since they appear as individuals in 

16 
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an attraeiiiig or repeUing lelaiion to eaoh other, repreaaii^m ilieir 
destiny, in their rise and fidl, the process of the worid^s hisiorif. 

In his apprehension of the state,. H^^ approached very near 
the ancient notion, which merged the indiTidoal and the ri^t of 
individuality, wholly in the will of the state. He held frst to the 
omnipotence of the state in the ancient sense. Hence his resist- 
ance to modem liberalism, which would allow indinduals to pos- 
tulate, to criticiae, and to will according to their improved knoid- 
edge. The state is with Httiel the rational and ethical substance 

which the indiTidual has to submit himself with a free view. He 
regarded a limited monarchy as the best fomi of government, after 
the manner of the Knglish constitution, to which H^^el was 
especially inclined, and in reference to which he uttered his well- 
known saying that the king was but the dot upon* the L There 
must be an individual, H^el supposes, who can c^firm fat the 
state, who canpr^x an '^ Jtotfi" to the resolves of the state, and 
who can be the head of a formal decision. The perstmality of a 
state, he says, " is only actual as a person, as monarch." Hmioe 
Hegel defends hereditary monarchy, but he places the nobility by 
its side as a mediating element between people and prince — not 
indeed to control or limit the government, nor to maintain the 
rights of the people, but only that the people may experience that 
there is a good rule, that the consciousness of the people may be 
with the government and that the state may enter into the sub- 
jective consciousness of the people. 

States and the minds of individual races pour th^ currents 
into the stream of the world's history. The strife, the victory, 
and the subjection of the spirits of individual races, and the pass- 
ing over of the world spirit from one people to another, is the con- 
tent of the world's history. The development of the world's his- 
tory is generally connected with some ruling race, which carries 
in itself the world spirit in its present stage of development, and 
in distinction from which the spirits of other races have no ri^ts. 
Thus these race-spirits stand around the throne of the abaoluto 
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spirit, as iiie executors of its aotoalisatkm, as the witnesses Uid 
adornment of its glory. 

3. The Absolute Mrnn.^!.) JEstheties. The absolute mind 
is immediately present to the sensuous intuition as the beautiful or as 
art The beautiful is the appearance of the idea through a saiMble 
medium (a crystal, color, tone, poetry) ; it is the idea actnaliied 
in the form of a limited phenomenon. To the beautifol (and to 
its subordinate kinds, the simply beautiful, the sublime, and the 
comical) two £M5tors always belong, thought and matter ; but both 
these are inseparable from each other ; the matter is the outer 
phenomenon of the thought, and should ^qpress nc^ing but the 
thou^t which inspires it and shines through it The di£Perent 
ways in which matter and form are connected, fumicdi the differ* 
ent forms of art. In the symbolic form of art the matter prepon- 
derates ; the thought presses throu^ it, and brings out the ideal 
only with difficulty. In the classic form of art, the ideal has at- 
tained its adequate existence in the matter ; content and form are 
absolutely befitting each other. Lastly, in romantic art, tiie mind 
preponderates, and the matter is a mere appearance and sign 
through which the mind eyery where breaks out, and struggles up 
above the material. The system of particular arts is connected 
with the different forms of art ; but the distinction of one par- 
ticular art from another, depends especially upon the difference 
of the material. 

(a,) The beginning of art is Architecture, It belongs essen- 
tially to the symbolic form of art, since in it the sensible matter 
fax preponderates, and it first seeks the true conformity between 
content and form. Its material is stone, which it fashions ac- 
cording to the laws of gravity. Hence it has the character of 
magnitude, of silent earnestness, of oriental sublimity. 

(&.) Sculpture, — The material of this art is also stone, but it 
advances from the inorganic to the organic. It gives the stone a 
bodily form, and makes it only a serving vehicle of the thought 
In sculpture, the material, the stone, since it represents the body, 
that building of the soul, in its clearness and beauty, disappears 
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ir]irily in the ideal ; there is nothing left of the material which 
ddes not serre the idea. 

(c.) Faintifig. — ^This is pre-eminently a romantie art. It 
represents, as scnlptore cannot do, the life of the soul, the look, ihe 
disposition, the heart. Its medium is no longer a coarse material 
suhstratnm, but the colored sur&ce, and the sonl-like play of 
light ; it giyes the appearance only of complete spacial dimen- 
sion. Hence it is able to represent in a complete dramatic 
moTcment the whole scale of feelings, conditions of heart, and 
actions. 

(d.) Music, — ^This leaves out all rdation of space. Its mate- 
rial is sound, the vibration of a sonorous body. It leaves, there- 
fore, the field of sensuous intuition, and works exclusively upon 
the sensation. Its basis is the breast of the sensitive souL Musie 
is the most subjective art. 

{e,) Lastly in Poetry, or the speaking art, is the tongue of art 
loosed ; poetry gan represent every thing. Its material is not the 
mere sound, but the sound as word, as the sign of a representar 
tion, as the expression of reason. But this material cannot be 
formed at random, but only in verse according to certain rhythmi- 
cal and musical laws. In poetry, all other arts return again ; as 
epic, representing in a pleasing and extended narrative the figura- 
tive history of races, it corresponds to the plastic arts ; as lyric, 
expressing some inner condition of soul, it corresponds to music ; 
as dramatic poetry, exhibiting the struggles between characters 
acting out of directly opposite interests, it is the union of both 
these arts. 

(2.) Philosophy of Religion, — ^Poetry forms the transition 
from art to religion. In art the idea was present for the intui- 
tion, in religion it is present for the representation. The content 
of every religion is the reconciliation of the finite with the infi- 
nite, of the subject with Ood. All religions seek a union of the 
divine and the human. This was done in the crudest form by 

(a.) The natural religions of the oriental world. God is, with 
them, but a power of nature, a substance of nature, in comparison 
with which the finite and the individual disappear as nothing. 
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(&) A hi^er idea of God is attained by the religions of spir- 
itual indiyiduality, in wHich the divine is looked upon as sabject,-^— 
as an exalted subjectiyitj, full of power and wisdom in Judaism, 
the religion of sublimity ; as a circle of plastic divine forms in the 
Grecian religion, the religion of beauty; as an absolute end of 
the state in the Boman religion, the religion of the understand- 
ing or of design. 

(e,) The revealed or Christian religion first establishes a posi- 
tive reconciliation between God and the world, by beholding the 
actual unity of the divine and the human in the person of Christ, 
the God-man, and apprehending Gt>d as triune, i. 0. as Himself, as 
incarnate, and as returning from this incarnation to Himselfl The 
intellectnal content of revealed religion, or of Christianity, is thus 
the same as that of speculative philosophy; the only difference 
being, that in the one case the content is represented in the form 
of the representation, in the form of a history ; while, in the other, 
it appears in the form of the conception. Stripped of its form of 
religious representation, we have now the standpoint of 

(3.) The Absolute FhHosophyy or the thought knowing itself 
as all truth, and reproducing the whole natural and intellectual 
Qnirerse from itself, having the system of philosophy for its de- 
velopment — a closed circle of circles. 



With H^l closes the history of philosophy. The philosophi- 
cal developments which have succeeded him, and which are part- 
ly a carrying out of his system, and partly the attempt to lay a 
new basis for philosophy, belong to the present, and not yet to 
history. 



THE END. 
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ke eombinea great dedaion and elegance of atjrle^ and a degree of •rodittoa IImIIi 
•famst without a paFafleL**— JM<M&«rvA JUHno, 



U. 

COURSE OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

By M. y IGTOR OOUSIN. Translated by a W. Wight Two Tolnmsg 

Bva, well printed. Price $8. 



m. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

From the French of YIOTOR OOUSIN. Translated, with notes^ by JL 
G. Daniel. One neat toL 12ma Price 63 oentSb 



IV, 

LECTURES ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND 

THE GOOD. 
By VICTOR COUSIN. Transited by O. W. Wight One neat toL Sra 

*"!!. Oonain is the greatest phUoaopher of Fnnce.'^—Sir WUliam Sdmiltoti, 
** A witter, whose pointed periods lisTe touched the cho^rds of modem socMy, ail 
ttriOed through the minds of thooaands in almost eyery quarter of the olyfllaed werid." 



V. 

THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE, 

Wealy Translated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAIJ. Tw« 
Tolumea Bya pp. 616, 677, well printed. Price H 



D. APFLSTON f CO:S PUBL CATIOH^ 

Standard Historical Works. 

X. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

B/ THOMAS ARNOLD, D. D., Late Regius Professor 9f Mod«ni H» 
tory in the Uniyersity of Oxford, and Head Master >f RagbY 
SoImwI 1 large toL 8Ta pp. 680. Price $3. 

n. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FBOM THE EASLIEST PEBIOD TO THE PEE8ENT TIMB. 
Ej M. MIGHELET, Professor & la Facoltd des Lettres, Professor i 
FEoole Normale^ Ac Translated by G. H. Smith, F. G. S 2 Toki 
8Ta pp. 480 and 400. Price |3 50. 

in. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY, 

FBOM THE EARLIEST PESIOD TO THE PSESEin* TDiK 

By FREDERICK EOHLRAUSGH. Translated from the last Gemuui 
Edition. By James D. Haaa. With a complete index prepared ex- 
pressly for the American edition. 1 yol. 8to. pp. 487. Price |1 60) 
or, an Illustrated Edition, neatly bound, |2 60. 

IV. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FBOM THE PEACE OF UTBEOHT TO THE PEACE OF PASI8. 
ny LORD MAHON. 2 large yola. 8ya pp. 690, 609, well printed, $4. 

V. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, AND 

INSTITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN 

NATIONS. 

By THOMAS DEW, Late President of the College of William ac^ 
Mary. 1 yoL 8yo. pp. 6*70, well printed. Price $2. 

VI. 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL D., <fec 1 large yolume, 8yo. pp. 866. Price 2 26 

VII. 

IHE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, FROM THE FALL OP 

THE BOMAK EMPIBE TO THE FRENCH BEVOLUTION. 
By £ GUIZOT. Translated by W Hazlitt 4 vols. 12mo. $3 60. 
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The Great Work on Russia. 

Fifth Bditioii BOW readf. 



RUSSIA AS IT IS. 

By Count A. de Gurowsici. 

Oae BMt Tolame 12m<x, pp^ 828, well printed. Prioe $1, doUk 

OOKTBNTS.— Preface.— Introduction.— Czarism : its historical origin— Th 
Csar NicholAB. — ^The Organization of the Goyemment.-— The Army anA 
NaTy.— The Nobility.— The Clei^.— The Bourgeoisie— The Coasaoka.- 
The Real People, the Peasantry.- The Rights of Aliens and Strangem 
-»The Commoner. — ^Emancipation. — ^Manifest Destiny — ^Appendix.— 
The Amazons. — The Fourteen Classes of the Russian Public Serrice ; or, 
the Tbchins.- The Political Testament of Peter the Great— Eztraet 
firom an Old Chronicle. 



Hotioes of the PrcM. 



** The author takes do raperflcbU, empMcftl yiew of his sal^eot, but oolleetlng a rich 
▼arle^ of faets, brings the lights of a profound philosophy to their explanation. His work, 
Indeed, neglects no essential detail^t is minute and accurate in its statistics— it abounds 
In UTCly pictures of society, manners and character. * * Whoever wishes to obtain an 
accurate notion of the internal condition of Russia, the nature and extent of her reeouroes, 
and the practical influence of her instltutiotts. will here find better materials for bis pur> 
pose than in any slnt^e volume now extant**— A. F. Tribune. 

u This is a powerftany-written book, and will prove of vast service to evoiy one wh« 
dflslrea to comprehend the real nature and bearings of the great oonftest in which Snaria Is 
now ongagedL^'—Jir. Y, Courier, 

** It is original In Its oondorions ; It Is striUng In Its revelatloDa Numeroos as are the 
▼olnnMB that have been written about Russia, we really hitherto have known little of that 
Immense territory— of that numerous people. Oount Gnrowskl^i work sheds a light which 
at ttils time is most welcome and satislaotory.^— JV. F. Timet, 

" The book is well written, and as might be expected in a woric by a writer so nnb^ 
fludly oonversant with all sides of Russian anairs, it contains so much important Informatloa 
rcspeeting the Russian peoide, their government and religion.**— (Smi. jldtMrtfser. 

**Tliis Is a valuable work, explaining in a very sadsAMtonr manner the internal oondltioni 
«f the Russian people, and the construction of their political sodety. The institutions of 
Bassia are presented as they exist in reality, and as tney are determined by exisUng and 
•bUgatory laws.**- ilT. F. HeraUU 

* A hasty glano« over this handsome volume has satlsfled us that it is one worthy of 
neneral perusal * * It is ftill<tf valuable historical Information, with very Intraest- 
ug accounts of tee various classes among the Russian people, their condition and ani* 
wtloM."- -ar. F.^Sim. 

*This Is a volume that can hardlv lUl to attract very general attention, and command a 
wMa sale In view <^ the present Juncture of European aflUrs, and ttie prominent piH 
thffvin which Russia is to play.**— 2/Woa QaaeUe, 

MA timely book. It will be found all that It proAoes to be, though some m^ be llwt 
M at some <tf its conclusionflL*'— Aiitofi AUat, 

**Thls is one of the bestof all the books caused br the present excitement la rslatka te 
BoMAa. It Is a toit able pablieatlon— one that wfll do moeh to destroy the gaoersl beHaf 
la the infkllibilll/ of Russia. The writer shows himself master <tf his sul^eot, and treats of 
the Internal c(mAtion of Russia, her institutioiia aud ouatODV, sodety, lawii &&, tn aa sa 
Ightened and scholarly nunner.**— City itsnv 



E SPECTATOR ENTIRE. 

*BK nOST BEAVTIFVIi EDITIOIf EVER PVBI.I8BED1 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

B4ya JVBT FUBLDHSD 

THE '*SPECTA TOR:" 

WITH PSEFAGE8, HISTOBIGAL AND BIOdBAPIIICAX^ 

B7 Al«zaiider CSialiiMn, A. K 

A Kew a/rJ, Car^lly Betised Editum^ 

CiiiDplete in six volumes^ 8yo., pica type. Price in doth, $9 ; half eaU 
extra or antique, |15 ; calf extra or antique^ |20. 
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** It to praise enoagb to bat of a writer, that, In a bfgb department of Hteratnie, li 
wbleh many eminent writers have dIstlnKiiisbed themeelyes, lie has had no eqnal ; and 
fhto may, with strict Justice, be ndd of Addison. ... He to entitled to be considered 
net only as the greatest of the English essaytots, bnt as the Jbrerannor of the great Kn^- 
Itoh novelistSw Hto best essays approach near to absolate p^ectton ; nor to tiietr ex- 
eeUenee more wonderftil than their variety. Hto inyention never seems to iag; nor la 
be over under the necessity of repeating nimsel^ or of wearing out a satjject^— Jfa- 
camtay, 

** He was not onlythe ornament of bis age and eonntzy, bnt be reflects dignity on 
the nature of man. ue has divested vice of its meretridons ornaments, and painted 
religion and virtue in the modest and graccf^ attire which chazm and elevate tb« 
oeart**— />r. Andenon, 

** In Addison the rsader will find a rich and chaste vein of humor and satire ; lessons 
of morally and religion, divested of all austerity and gloom ; critlotom at once pleasing 
and profound; and pictures of niitional character and mannen that must ever chann, 
from their vivacity and truth.**— 2>r. Hvrd^ 

' **Of Addiaon*B numerous and woD-known writings, it may be atflBimed, that Uray 
rest on the solid basto of real excellence, in moral tendency as well as litorary mari£ 
Yloe and folly are satirized, virtue and deeorum are rendered attractive ; and whU» 
pdlshed diction and Attic wit abound, tlie purest ethics are Inculcated."— JfoufKiar. 

** Hto glory to that of one of our greatest writen in prose. Here, with bte delicate 
smse of proprlelTt hto lively fency, and, above all, bb liiost orlgtoal and ezqulslt* 
humor, he was in nto proper waik. He to the founder of a new school of popular writ- 
ing, in which, like most other founders of schools, he to still unsurpassed by any w1m» 
have attempted to imitate him. His Spectator gave us the first examples <^ a style 
poasessing all the best qualities ct a vehicle of general amusement and instruction ; eas^ 
and fioniliar without ooarseneaa, animated without extravaganee, poltohed without an* 
natural labor, and, from ito flexibility, adapted to all the variety of the gay and tbtb 
lerious."- P(MM»y Otfdop«di4M^ 

*To correct the vloea, ridicule the follies, and dissipate the Ignorance, which too 
gnKvaHy preYsiled at the commencement of the eighteenth oentnrr, were tlie great 
and noble objects the Sjpe^ator ever holds in view ; and by enlivening morality with 
wit, and tempering wit with morality, not only were those oliJectB attained In an eml- 
aent degree, out the authors ooofefred a lasting benefit on their oountiy, by establisblBg 
and rendering popular a species of writing which has materially tended to cultivate the 
nnderstanding, refine the taste, and augment and purity the moral liBding of sncoeaslTe 
fsnorations."— CAofmera. 

** He not only brought a good philological taste Into iksMon, but pave a pleasing ale 
fatten and popular turn to religious studies, and placed Milton upon a pedestal from 
whlah he eac never be pulled down.**— ^il;afk 

**It stands at the head of all works at the same kind that have since been produee^ 
ttid as a miscellany tit polite Uteratnre, to not sorpaased by any book whatever**— 

* I eondder the MMctofM* invaluable, as containing on the sutrfeot of rel^km all 
that the world would tnen bear. Had Addison or hto friends attempted more, It wooU 
net have been endured. The work was a stepping-stone to trutti of the *» %l Miit older 
«d, ■• Mich, oar obUgiittoas to it are great"— VoAmlFM^. 
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New and Splendid Library Edition 

or THa 

POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF BRITaIS 

EDITED, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CEITICAL NOTICES, 
BV THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 



▲UTHOB OF "OALLXBT OP LITXBABT POBTKAXTB," " BAXDS OP TBM BTVLM,^ WTO. 

tk tany-octaTO b!m, printed from a new pica type, on saperflne paper, and neatly bouA 
PriiM* only $1 a YoLnxne in doth, or $2 60 in calf extra. 
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" Strangely enonglLwe have neyer bad as yet any thing at ail approaehlug a eatl^ 
bfOtonr edition of the English poetSb We have had Johnson^ and Bell's, and Cooke's, 
and Sharpens small sized editions — we have had the one hundred volume edition from 
tho Chiswiok press — we have had the doable-eolnmned «tditions of Chalmers snd An- 
derson^-and we have the, as yet, Imperfect Aldin3 edition ; bat no series has bitberte 
given evidence that a man of cultivated taste and research directed the whole.^ — AthsMi, 

The splendid series of books now offered to the public at such an unusually Ion 
rate of charge, will be got up with all the care and elegance which the present advanced 
state of the publishing art can command. 

The well-known literary character and abili^ of the editor is sufficient guaranty for 
the accuracy and general elucidation of the text, while the paper, printing, and binding 
of the volumes will be of the highest class, forming, in these respects, a stnking contrast 
to ail existiog cheap editions, in which so few efforts have Veen made to combine 
■uperiority in production with low prices. 

Under the impression tliat a chronological issue of the Poets would not be so ac- 
eeptable as one more diversified, it has been deemed advisable to intermix the earlier 
and the later Poets. Care, however, will be taken that either the autlior or the volumes, 
are in themselves complete, as published ; so that no purchaser discontinuing the series 
at any time, will be possessed of imperfect hooka 

The absence in the book market of any handsome uniform series of the Popular Brit 
Ish Poets, at a moderate price, has Induced the publishers to prqjeot the present edition, 
under the impression that, produced in superior style, deserving a place on the shelves 
of the best Hbraries, and oflSared at less than one half the usual selling price, it will meet 
that amount <rf patronage which an enterprise, based <hi such liberal terms, regnirea. 

Tbe swtes will conclude with a few volumes of fbgitive pieces, and a History oi 
British Poetry, in which selections will be given from the writings of those autbon 
whose works do not possess sufficient interest to warrant their publication as a whola. 

It is believed that this will render the present edition of the British Poets the mitsl 
complete which has ever been issued, and secure for it extensive support The series l» 
btended to inclnde the following authors : — 
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OOWPSBa 



▲BwrTBOira. 

BABBAVUk. 

BEATTIB. 

BLAXB. 

BL001inBU)W 

BBUOB. 

BUBNB. 



BTBOH. 



OHAITOXB. 
OLABB. 



OOLUBSb 



OBABHAW. 

OUmnKQHAlI. 

DAVIB8. 

DBNHAll. 

DONBB. 

DBAVTON. 

DBTJMHONDw 

DBTDBN. 

DTTiniAB. 

DTBB. 

PALOOMBB. 

IXBOUBBON. 

PLBTCHBB,G. 

QAT. 

exrvoBD. 

«L0VBB. 

•OLOeiOTH. 

«OWBB. 



GBAHAM& 

OBAT. 

OBBBir. 

HAMILTOlff, W, 

HABBINQTOK. 

HKBBKBT. 

HBBBIOK. 

Hoeck 

JAMBS I. 

JONBS. 

johmsob; 

JOKBON. 

LBTI^BB. 

IXOTO. 

JJOQAS, 

MA0PHEB80N. 

BfAlii.Bgg, 

MAXTBL. 

MILTON. 

MOOBB. 



OPXB. 

PABNXLL. 

PBNBOAB. 

PBBOT. 

POPB. 

PRIOB. 

QUABUB. 

BAMSAT. 

BOOXK& 

Boecx>MMOir. 

BOSS. 

BACKyXLLB. 
BOOTT, J, 

soon, 811 w. 

BHAKSPBABB. 

BHBLLBT. 

BBBMBTONB. 

BMABT. 

BMOLUm: 

BOMBBVIUJk 



BUBRXT. 

bwht. 

TANNABIUk 
THOMSON. 
TIOKXLL. 
TAVOHAN, ■. 
WALLEB. 
WABTON, 9, 
WABT0N,1L 
WATISk 
WBITB, H.^ 

wnsi 



woLoonk 

WOIPB. 
WTATT. 



I%e foUcwinff Atdhon ar$ now rmdy : 

lOllH HILTON, 9 Tola; JAMES THOMSON, 1 voL ; GEOBeS HX&BKBX. U« 

JAMES YO€NO,l vol 



NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 

JUBT PUBIISHXD BY 

D. APPLETOH ft C0MPAH7. 



Sm CHAELES LYELL'S 

PRINCIPLES OP GEOLOGY; 

Or The Modem Chanees of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered a« 
illnstratiye of Geology. A new and mnch enlai^ed edition. Illiistr*- 
ted with Maps, Plates and Wood-Cuts. 1 yoL Sya of 8110 page«> 
Prioe $2 25. 

SIR CHARLES LYELUS 

MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 

Or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants^ as illnstrated 

by Geological Monoments. A new and greatly enlarged edition. lUiis- 

trated with 600 Wood-Cuts. 1 voL 8vo. Pnce |1 76. 

\* The author of these woriu stands In the veiy front rank of sdentifio men, and bis wofka 
m the science to which he lias devote " " " 
standard books upon these sal^ects. 

DR. URE'S 



rn the science to which he lias devoted his gnat powers and bis indelUicpable atndy, are 



DICTIONARY OP ARTS, MANUPACTURES, 

AND MINES. 

Containing a dear exposition of their principles and practice. Illustrat- 
ed wiw nearly 1600 Engrayings on Wood. 

A NEW AND 6REATLT ENLABfiED EDinON. 

Complete in 2 yoU. 8yo. Price $6 00 in cloth ; |6 00 in leather. 
%* This new edftioft oontaliis aboat 40O more fflnstmtlons, and over 600 pages of new 



APPLETONS' 

MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. 

Containing 34 beautifully engrayed and colored Maps, with Comparatiye 
Scales and an AlphabNsticid Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 
81,000 places. Price $3 60. 

APPLETONS' 

COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

With an Introduction to Physical and Historical Geography, aud an Alphas 
betical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 72,000 places. Sixty 
one el^antly engrayed and colored Maps, with Comparatiye Scale* 
Iiarge 4to. size, half Turkey morocco. Price $9 00. 

THE WORKS OP JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Edited by Rich'd K. Crall6. Yolumes 1, 2» 8, now ready. Price $2 nudk 

PHILOSOPHY OP SIR W. HAMILTON, Bakr 

PMTeisor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh XJniyeraity. AjTMiftA 
and edited by 0. W. Wight 1 voL 8yo. Priee $1 6a 



P, AppUton <6 Company*9 Publicatiom. 

THE WORKS 

OP 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN FOUB OCTAVO yOLUMBL 

Price |8 00. 

Oontenti of tha sereral VqIqium. 

I. 
Oil THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVEENMENT OP THE UNITED BTATKft 

IT. 
SPEECHES IN CONOBESS. 

in. 

SPEECHES. 

IV. 

SPEECHES. 



Calhoun, Clat and Webster are three names which will long b« 
venerated by American Citizens. Of the three, Calhoun, daring the 
early part of his life, was perhaps the greatest favorite with the people. 
His highly cultivated mind, profound views of government, and hia 
pure character, gave great weight and importance to his opinions with 
all parties. Of the writings and speeches of American statesmen, there 
are scarcely any which bear so directly upon the great measures 
adopted by our Government, during the last forty years, as those of the 
lamented Calhoun. The War, the Revenue System, the Currency, and 
States Rights, were subjects upon which he took a leading position, 
and greatly aided the decisions which were made on them. With those 
who take an interest in our national history, the value of the writings 
of our public men cannot be too highly estimated. 



Opimoiia of the Pren. 

"Mr. Calhoun was a man of noble Intellect and pnre principles, and was Jnstty 
ranked among tbe ' first three * American statesmen of the present century.** — JKWfon 
Traveller. 

**Mr. Calhonn^s works form a part of tho history of our country, and are necessary 
to te studied in Drder to gain a correct notion of many of tbe most important questions 
which baye agitated parties among us.** — Boston DaUy Courier. 

**.Tolm C. Calhoun has been esteemed one of the greatest men in the annals of our 
oonntry. The foundation of his greatness U based upon a sound and practical know- 
ledge of government, a comprehensive view of national character, and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the sources fhom which springs republican strength, true national 
Eeatness, and upon which depends the perpetuity of republican institutiona" — ffiffJi- 
nd Eagle. 

** He was a man of pnre mind, heart and lifb ; and men confided in bim because 
they saw and felt that in him there was an absence of all duplicity. He could be 
trusted. He was too unselfish to knowingly mislead. He was a man of great mental 
■etivity. His mind knew no rest Such a mind must be housed in a strong physical 
tenement, or it will inteUectualize the body, and break it down Mr. Calhoun had 
such a physical system, until age came upon him, and his vital enoi^es lost thdi 
^senperative force.** — Palladium. 
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Memoirs of Napoleon, 

mS COURT AJD FAMILY. 

BT THE DUCHESS D*ABBANTES» (Madame Junot.) 

Two Tolnmeo, 870. 1184 pages. Price $4. 



%ixi 0! %ittl Snjsra&CnjBff tontafntlr (n i^is lUustratelr SlrCtfon. 



VAPOLBON. Ltromr boitapabtb, 

jonpnnra. maksbaljukot, 

MAKIA U>1TIBA, 0HABUB8 BOHAPABTK, 

DITKB OF BXIOHSTAm; PAVLENI BOVAPABTB, 

M ASAMB LABmiA BONAPASTB, BLIZA BONAPABTJ^ 
pnA»T.»» BONAPABTB, 

Probably no writer has had tbe same op- 
^rtanities for becoming acquainted with 

NAPOLEON THE GREAT 



JBXOMB BONAPABTB, 
LOmB BOHAPABVB, 
OABDIBAI. FBBOH, 
LOUmA, QmODff OP PBinBIA« 
J06XPH BONAPABTB. 



as the Diicbefls D^AbranteSb Her mother 
rocked him in his cradle, and when he 
quitted Brienne and came to Paris, she gnid- 
od and protected his younger dajrs. Scarcely 
a day passed without his visiting her house 
during the period which preceded his depar- 
tnre ror Itaiy as 

COMMANDES-IN-CHIEF. 

Abundant occasion was therefbre bad for 
watching the development of the great genius 
who afterwards became tho master <^ the 
greater part of Europe. 

MAE8HAL JUNOT, 

who became allied to the sutnor of this work 
by marriage, was the intimate (Hend of Na* 
poleon, and figured in most of tbe 

BRILLIANT ENGAGEMENTS 

which rendered him the greatest military 
captain of the age. No interruption took 
place in the Intiniacy which siie eiyoyed, so 
that in all these scenes, embracing a period 
of nearly 

THIRTY TEARS, 

ttie Puchess became familUr with all the 
weret springs of 

NAPOLEON'S ACTIONS, 



either through her husband or by her cwa 
personal knowledge and obeervauon at the 
Court of Napoleon. 

JOSEPHINE, 

whose life and character so peculiarly attract 
the attention of all readers, occupies a great 
part of the first volume. The character and 
the deeds of 

THE EMPERORS AND KINGS, 

THE GREAT MEN OF THE DAT, 

THE MARSHALS OF THE EMPIRE, 

THE DISTINGUISHED LADIES OF 

THE COURT, 

are described with minnteneas, which pe< 
sonal observation only admits ot. The woik 
is written in that 

FAMILIAR GOSSIPING STYLE, 

and so interspersed with anecdotes that ih« 
reader never wearies. She has put everj^ 
thing in her book — great events and snutll. 

BATTLES AND BALLS, 

COURT INTRIGUES AND BOUDOIR 

GOSSIP, 

TREATIES AND FLIRTATIONS, 

making two of the most charming volnoMV 
of memoirs, which will iatereat tiie : 
in spite of himsel£ 



Opinions o/the PresB, 

" These anecdotes of Napoleon are the best yet given to the world, because ttie nioit 
bitiinate and fkmiHar." — London Literary Oazslte. 

** We consider the performance now before us as more authentic and amusing than any 
t«Uic»r «if its kind.'" — London Quarterly Bevieto. 

" Every thing relating to Napoleon is eagerly sought for and read In this country as well 
m in Eaiope, and this work, with its extraordinary attractions, will not &11 to command 
a wide circulation. Madame Junot possessed qualifications Ibr writing a semi-domestit 
hlatoiy of the great Corsican which no other person, maie or female, could oommaad."— 
UA lUtutratea. 
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A Oreat Nattonal ITorlc* 



Party Leaders, 



SKETCHES OF 
JEFFERSON, HAMILTON, RANDOLPH, JACKSON, AND CLAY: 
Mdmdimg ITcMiM <^ manv other DieUnffuUhsd American 

BY J. G. BALDWIN, 

(Vow of SMk Fnunciaco, GaUftmia.) Aathor of "* Flnsh Times of Alabama and T>gi— i«rf|yi, 

One Tolame, 12ma doth. Price $1 



OPINIONS OF SMINNNT XNN. 

F'rom EaB-PresidsrU Fillmorb. 

I haye read ** Party Leaders^ with great satisfaction and delight, and retnm yon a tboa 
■and thanks for the pleasore and iDStraction I have derived from the perosaL 

From Sbnorable Edwabd Eyxbktt. 

What little I have as yet been able to read of it, has Impressed me very fiivorably in re- 
ferenoe to the ability and impartiality with which It is drawn up. I am prepared to read 
It with interest and advantage, in consequence of the pleasure I derived from ** The Flush 
Times in Alabama." 

From ffonorahle J. P. Exsksdy. 

I was greatly delighted with the fine, discriminating, aente insight with which the ch^ 
raeters presented in the work are drawn, and with the eloquent style of the sketches. I 
bat repeat the common opinion of the best Jadges, which I hear every where expressed, 
when I commend these qaalities of the book. 

**The Flnsh Times of Alabama" had whetted my desire to see this second prodaction 
(tf Mr. Baldwin^s pen, and I can hardly express to yon the agreeable sorprise I enjoyed in 
finding a work of such surpassing merit in a tone and manner so entirely difFerent from the 
first— demonstrating that double gift in the aathor which enables him to excel in two such 
(^josite departments of literature. 

From ITon, B. M. T. Hitrtkb, U, S Senator from Virginia, 

I have read ** Party Leaders" with great pleasure. It is written with ability, and wltki 
fteshnes^ and grace of s^le, e e e 7;'he chapters on Bandolph are capital. 
From Son. Jamxs M. Mason, Ul & Senator /com Virginia. 

I have heard '^Party Leaders" highly commended by those competent to Judge, but 
eiiilMBS I was not prepared for the intellectual and literary feast its rich pages have yielded. 

As a literary work, I shall be much disappointed if it does not place its author at onoe 
In the first rank of American literature, and even in old England. I shall look fbr its place 
MKt to, if not by the side of; the kindred works of Mcintosh and Macaalay. 

From a DiiAinguiehed Statesman. 

It is a noble prodnotion, tall of profound thought, dlscrimiDatlng Judgment, Just criti 
^$mi, and elevated sentiments, all expressed in the most captivating and eloquent style. 11 
li a book Just aocoiding to my Ikaqy, and, X think, one of the moat captivaUug in o« 
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I. 

The Confidential Correfpondence of . 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

WITH HIS BROTHER JOSEPH. 

SELECTED AKD TRANSLATED, WITH EXPLANATOBT NOTES. FBOM THS 

"MEMOIEES DIT EOI JOSEPH.*' 

Two Thick Volaraea, 12mo. Price Two Dollars 



No book has yet appeared which ftirnisbes bo correct a portraiture of the character of 
Napoleon. He was In almost dally communication with his brother Joseph, from his first 
apiiointment as the General of Brigade, down to the 16th of Jane, 1816. 

We cannot form a correct idea of the character of the great mind that swayed over 
nearly the whole Continent of Europe, without reading these Letters, which, nnlike official 
correspondence, open to us the inmost thoughts and motives of action of the writer. These 
letters bear upon every subject, and we see with what a watcbftil eye he cared for even the 
smallest thing. A distinguished critic has observed in examining the early sheets, that 
*' Biographers will have to write their biographies of Napoleon over again.*' 



The Irish Abroad and at Home, 
AT THE COURT AND IN THE CAMP: 

WITH SOUVENIRS OP " THE BRIGADE," REMINISCENCES OP AM 

EMIGRANT MILESIAN 
1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. One Dollar. 



{From the Portland Advertiaer.) 

An interesting book, half historical, half anecdotal, and wholly Irish In subject, if not 
in handling. It contains sketches of some of Ireland's greatest minds, as well as observant 
notes of affairs in France during the reign of Napoleon. Much information of a oorlooa 
nature is given respecting Irish laws and customs. 

{From the Boston Telegraph.) 

We notice that this work is praised highly, and we have examined it sufficiently to find 
that it is very sprightly and entertaining. The title-page sufficiently indicates the genenH 
character of the book, but it does not show how finely the author has treated the subject, 
which he makes attractive by his brilliant sketches of character, incidents, and adventure. 
To collect the materials for this work required much time and labor, and to work them up 
In this style required much brightness of intellect and fineness of onltmu 
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